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1 HE Author of the fallowing Sheets, wha profeſſes no 


| attachment to any party, had often heard Oliver 
Cromavell applauded and condemned by the ſame gentlemen, 
almoſl in the ſame breath ; or ſpoken of in the wards of the 
noble hiſtorian, as a great <vicked man. This made him 
inquifitive into the life of fo extraordinary a perſon ; that 
he might know what was that ſeries of conduct aubich could 
male him deſerve . fingular a character. 

As this inquiry demanded ſome application, he began to. 
think it might be made more generally uſeful than juſt to ſa- 
tisfy himſelf, and a few private friends, to whom he 
might communicate the rejult of it. This determined. bim 
ta try the judgment of the public, in order to beau far 
achat he ſhould think truth would take place; and 

wht, at 
the diftance of almoſt an hundred * years be ſuffered ta 
fiand the teſt of a fair examination. | 

To accompliſh this, he found it requiſite to give the matter 
a new form, very gy from any it had hitherto ap- 
feared in: that by throwing together fats of a ſimilar 
nature, the picture might be vie d in all poſſible lights,. 
«1th the greateſt advantage. | | 

The firſt chapter diſcovers the origin of the civil war, 


cc bich gave thoſe great talents an of portunity ta exert them- 


tries, We awere then ta confider Cromavcll in his riſe to 
authority, aud his exerciſe of it when in ful! poſſeſſion. bt 
his riſe he afpears under taco different charatter:, as a fol- 


der, and a felitician, His aftions under the firſt fill up 
| e 43 three 


PREFACE 
three remarkable periods, each of them terminated by a 

triumphant return to his ſeat in parliament ; which we 

have therefore di wided into ſo many chapters. As a politi- 


cian he had to deal with the king, the parliament, the 


army, and the preleminant parties: his behaviour to all 
theſe is examined in two chapters, which make the fifth 
and the [ixth | 
7e adminiſtration at home, and influence abroad, are 
the two grand criteria of any government. We have ſur- 
dey d Cromwell's under beth titles, and given a diſftin# 
chapter to each. The ninth and laſt contains ſome reflec- 
tions on his charadter, with a parallel, which, however 
zengrateful it may ſound to ſome, can be ſupported from 
hiſtory. Other remarks will be found in the body of the 
"work, all written wwith an honeſt freedom, and not in- 
tended to give offence. 
I. ſeems manifeſt the whole, that Cromwell's cha- 
rader, however it has been miſrepreſented, is more capable 
of a windication, than that of moſt other invaders of roy- 
alty, who are now ranked among the heroes of ancient and 
modern flory. Such a chain of events contributed to his 
advancement, that with ſuch great abilities, and ſo much 
ambition, it was hardly paſſible fer him to be leſs than he 
S. Even Ceſar, whom he the moſt nearly repreſented, 
bad not ſo fair a way open to the ſupreme power, as 
Cromwell had when he aſſumed it. But thoſe very cauſes 
which give him ſome right to a vindication, remove hi 


m 
zntirely out of the reach of imitation. Nothing but ſuch 


a criſis as that wherein he did it (which has never yet 
had a parallel in hiffory 1 either ſupport or juſtify 
fuch an attempt in any other. 

As the ſucceſs of the firſt impre 
much greater than the author expected, be thought it his 
duty to give the fecond, which he is told bas been long 

wanted, ſome con le additions, and other neceſſary 
' improvements, eſpecially in the article of authorities for 
| nvhat he had advanced. This he has done through the 
awhale, ſometimes in the body of the word, and at other 
times in notes; but chiefly in the = now intirely 
adied. Notwithſtanding that the book, by 


became 


efron of this work was 


theſe means, 
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PREF-A CE. 
became more than tice as pe as before, be he it 
beſt to keep the old title of = Critical ny that 
it might not ſeem to be a new work ; and a much 
larger volume might have been writ upon a ſulject that 
affords ſuch an abundance of matter. All be bas farther 
to ſay, is, that the proſe panegyric at the end of the whole 
contains only part of that printed in Latin ; and in ſome 
places, where the ſpirit of the original appears, is very 
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| Nefections on party prejudices. Eff as of them with re- 


gard to the parties concerned in the troubles of king 
Charles. CROMWELL's deſcent, alliances, and firſt 
advances to popularity; with a view 0 1 mot i ves to 
the civil war, and the ſentiments of 


Locke and a 
Britiſh parliament concerning re/iſtance. 


N UBLICK heats and animoſities are 
BY very aptly compared by an * author of 
che firſt reputation, to the heat con- 
tracted by a comet, in its approach to 
the ſun. When a people have been fo 
B unhappy as to fall into them, it is long 
before they recover their — temper. We cannot 


judge, 


| | ® Mr, Addifon, in the Spefator. 


' 
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| Judge, with any certainty, either of the merits of a 
cauſe, or of the perſons engaged in it, from the repre- 
fentations of authors, who write while that fervour 


continues, by which themſelves have been generally 


affected. Hence it is, that the characters of men who 
act in a high capacity, are ſeldom impartially drawn 
till a ng time after their ſphere of action is over, eſ- 
pecially 

- concurrence and preſent approbation on the one hand; 
contracted prejudice and inveterate enmity on the 
other; opinion, intereſt, and the remains of paſſion on 
both, make it a taſk impoſſible, at leaſt too difficult 
for human nature in general, to enter fincerely on the 
matter in queſtion. Affection riſes into reverence, 
reſentment dwindles into contempt, and hiſtories of 
the times immediately paſt are uſually either panegy- 
rick or ſatire. The common people receive the im- 
preſſions, made by the party which facceeds in power, 
and even reaſon and experience are found too weak, 


till after many years, to make things appear in their 


genuine light. 


From theſe conſiderations, which have the experi- 


ence of all ages to ſupport them, we may account for 
the different pictures that are left us, of men who 
ated on the ſame principles, and with the ſame 
views ; nay more, we may learn, why the villain in 
deſign, who has proſpered, has been called the father 
of his country, and the unproſperous hero and patriot 
neglected or martyr d. How many brave and virtuous 


perſons, who boldly contended for the libertics of 


their fellow- citizens, have been branded with publick 


infamy, and ſuffered as rebels and traitors, only be- 


cauſe they have not ſucceeded in attempts, which 


would otherwiſe have crowned them with immortal 


honour ? How many enemies of publick liberty, who 
had nothing in view but the gratification of their own 
ambition, and no pretence to ſuperiority but from 
their wealth and influence, have been complimented 
by thoſe very people, whoſe rights they had invaded 
and ſubverted, with pompous titles and extravagant 

conceſſions 3 


y writers of their own country. Former 
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_ conceſſions ; which have afterwards, by their deſcen- 
£ dants, been made the foundation of another ſort of 
claim ; that of divine appointment, and hereditary, 
indefeaſible right? It is true, future ages generally do 
| juſtice to particular merit, where the traces of it are 
| by any means preſerved. But when it has been fa- 
| | ſhionable, for whole centuries together, to inſult the 
| 

| 

| 

| 


memory of any great perſon, it will not be eaſy for 

e — — writer, who can have only uch 

partial materials, to draw a picture worthy the origi- 

nal. It is therefore neceſſary, that we ſhould be as 

careful as poſſible in 1 ſuch lineaments of 
publick characters, while they can be known, as may 

| enable poſterity to imitate the whole features, when 


| truth ſhall venture to appear, and party and prejudice 
are no more. 


years 1540 and 1660, which, indeed, can hardly be 
parallelled in hiſtory, have been the ſource of more 
virulent parties than any other circumſtance in our 
chronicle. We need not wonder, if we are ſenſible 
of theſe diviſions, even at the diſtance of fourſcore 
years. We need not wonder, if the leading men on 
the country fide, though in reality perſons of great 
aʒbilities and virtue, were repreſented as a ſet of hypo- 
| critical ſcoundrels and blind enthuſiaſts, by the parti- 
| zans of king Charles II. after that prince was reſto- 
| red to the dignity which he thought his natural inhe- 
ritance, but which he had long been deprived of by _ 
the prevailing party. And, as the notions of divine 
| right, and abſolute unlimited power, were afterwards 
| carried to a great height during his and his. brother's 
| reign, by the court and the corrupt part of the cl 
it is not ſtrange, that the friends of liberty ſhould 
into contempt, and be ſtigmatized as ſo many ene- 
mies to government ; that all the miſchiefs of a civil 
war, which a weak and miſguided king had been led 
| into by his ambitious miniſters, ſhould * charged on 
thoſe principles which alone could preſerve a har- 
mony between the ſovereign and his people. And 
B 2 while 


| F. 2. The revolutions in England, between the 
| 
| 
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while the accuſation run thus high in general, it was 
nct likely that particular characters thou!d eſcape. 
Tale, efpecially, who had been any way concerned 
in the adminiſtration of affairs during the kirg's exile, 
were to be ſtript of every humane virtue, and made 
to appear worſe than canibals. Their ſobriety, tem- 
perance, juſtice, moderation, piety, were to be repre- 
tented only as hypocriſy and affſetation. Or1ver 
CROMWELL, to be ſure, muſt ſtand foremoſt in the 
black liſt. It was not enough to call him uſurper, ty- 
rant, traitor ; but even thoſe very perſonal qualities, 
which enabled him to aſſume M o ſupport the firſt 
character in the age, were to be rendered ridiculous 


and contemptible, as well as odious. A very odd 


method of procedure this! to perfuade us that a 
man, without the capacity requiſite in a common ju- 
ſtice of peace, ſhould be not only too hard for the 
whole royal family, but even for his own maſters, and 
all the miniſters and crowned heads with whom he had 
any thing to do: that a man without principle, or 
whoſe ſtanding principle was no better than this, * 
* that moral laws are Linding only on ordinary occa- 
« fions,” ſhould be more exact and circumſpect in the 


adminiſtration of juſtice than any ſovereign who had 


gone before him; ſhould ſeek out capable and worthy 
men for all employments, more Eſpecially for thoſe of 
the law, ſo as to give a general fatisfation. Yet all 
this, however, we have been taught to believe. 
Cromwell, it ſeems, was poſſeſſed of no real virtues, 
either civil or military; yet ated more like a perſon 
poſſeſſed of them all, than almoſt any other we can 
meet with in our ancient chronicles, $ 

But facts are very tubborn things, and it is in vain 


to reſiſt their evidence. The moſt prejudiced bifto- 
rians on the other ſide, have related ſuch actions of 


our Britiſh hero, as ſhew their characters of him to be 
partially drawn ; nay, even in the pictures of their 
own invention, they have not been able to avoid fome 

lincaments 


* Burnet's hiſtory, 


n deat. 
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lineaments that contradict the general idea they give 
of him, and ſhew him to be another fort of a wn 
than they are willing we ſhould bel.cve. The prelen! 
age begins to fee through all this, and the name of 
Cromwell is now thought no diſhonoar to the Englith 
nation. At this favourable conjuncture, therefore, 
when there are not wanting thote who with our pub 
lick conduct, in particular vil regard to a certain 
hauguty, though contemptible people, wore copied 
from that cf this great man, I tall venture to draw 
togertcr ſuch paſlages of his lite, and range them un- 
der proper heads, as may ſhew what he really was, 


and remove, upon the principles of our beſt writers 


on the part of liberty, much of that load of celurany 
which he has hiticrto borne. The taik, I ap pte- 
hend, will not be &:f5cult. 

F. 3. His aſſuming the regal power at the time when 


we of: 1 „ RA ee ee Se. Ce t8 - ics Zo 
he dal, will be cahc l dered in a chapter by ite? But ie 


is ncceſſlar, here to ovriate one common SHE0 ion ; 
That being born a private man, he could not, © 
any means, have a legal right to the ſovereigr ty over 


others at all.” This maxim has been much conten- 


ded for under eftabliſhed hereditary menarchi2s, and 


might have been univerſally received, if reaſon and 
iſtory did not prove it to be without fourdation. But 
the moit impartial diſquiſitions of the matter, found id 
on the common ſenſe and practice of mankind, have 
long ago convinced the wiſe and unprejudiced, that 
no individual, however nobly born, has a right over 
the perſon or property of another, except only from 
mutual compact, entered into for general benefit, the 
conditions of which are as obligatory on the govern- 
ing, as on the governed parties. No man, therefore, 
in the nature ot things, 1s any way ſuperior or infe- 
rior to his fellow- citizens, but on fuch conditions as 
they are ſuppoſed to have reciprocally conſented to. 
It is only to prevent the confuſion that riches, intereſt, 


or ambition might create, among perſons equaily qua- 


liked, that the ſovereignty has been ſettled 


in particu- 


lar 


65 A Critical Review of the 
lar families. It is in regard only to convenieney, that 
the ſueceſſion ſhould remain uninterrupted, as long as 
it can be conſiſtent with the good of the whole. But 
where this is infringed, diſpenſed with, ſuperſeded, 
the obligation 1s cancelled, te people are free, and 
may either chuſe a new form of government, or put 
their old into other hands, Where this has happened 
indeed, the choice, for very manifeſt reaſons, has uſu- 
ally fallen on ſome one of the greateſt fortune and 
figure. But this cannot be attributed to any natural 


right in the perſon, unleſs we ſuppoſe authority to be 


the neceſſary conſequence of riches and intereſt ; which 
would produce more confuſion than any other ſyſtem 
that has yet been advanced. In a word, the natural 
and moral qualifications of the perſon, where the elec- 
tion 15 entirely free, are the moſt probable recommen- 
dations to the community, whoſe conſent alone can 
conſtitute a lawful authority. If I can prove there- 
fore, that Cromwell had more of theſe qualifications 
than any other man of his age, and as much of this 
conſent as was conſiſtent with 

I ſhall do an act of juſtice to his memory, which 
ſeems to be hitherto wanting. | 


J. 4. This great man, notwithſtanding what ſome | 


have ignorantly aſſerted, was very well deſcended *. 
The original name of his family was not Cromwell, 
but Williams. Morgan Williams, fon and heir of Wil- 
liams, married the fiſter of the _ 

KY | 


* He fays thus of himſelf, in a ſpeech to the par- 
liament, Sept. 12, 1654. * I was by birth a gentle- 
man, living neither in any conſiderable height, 
« nor yet in obſcurity. I have been called to ſeveral 
« employments in the nation, and to ſerve in parha- 
* ments: and I did endeavour to diſcharge the du- 


ties of an honeſt man in thoſe ſervices.” Mr. Mil- 
ton calls his houſe © noble and illuftrious ;** and ſays, 


the name was formerly famous in the nation, _ 


the temper of the times, 


* 

5 
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well, who was made Earl of Effex by king Henry 
VIII. By her he had a fon named Richard, who was 
— by king Henry, and took the name of his 

e Cromwell, though he kept the arms of Wil- 


Sir Thomas Murſyn; and upon the diſſolutiôn of the 
monaſteries, obtained all the lands that belonged to 
them in Hunringdonſhire, which amounted to a pro- 
digious value. Ihis Sir Richard Cromwell, at a ſo- 
lemn triumph held at Weſtminſter, anno 1540, be- 
fore king Henry VIII. and which was proclaimed in 
France, Spain, Scotland, and Flanders, overthrew 
two of the combatants, Mr. Palmer and Mr. Cuſpey. 
He had a fon, Henry, who was knighted by queen 
Elizabeth in the fixth year of her reign. This Sir 
Henry married Joan, daughter and heir of Sir Ralph 
Warren, and reſided chiefly at Hinchingbrook, whefe 


| had been a houſe of nuns. He is ſaid to have been a 


worthy gentleman, that lived in high eſteem both at 
court and in his country. The father of our proteQor, 


Robert Cromwell, Efq; was fecond ſon of $:r Henry. 


There were fve more: Sir Oliver was the eldeſt, who 
had a valt eſtate, and aſter whom his nephew Oliver 
ſeems to be named : the others were Henry, Richard, 
Philip, and Ralph. We read of Sir Oliver, that at 


dis houſe at Hinchingbrook, on the acceſſion of king 


James I. he made the moſt noble entertainment that 


| ever had been made by a private ſubject, in honour of 


his ſovereien. | 
28 3 4 But 


_ ©. well governed by kings; but more famous for or- 


% thodox religion, then either firſt reſtored or eſta- 
„ bliſhed among us. He is well born, ſays an- 


% gther author, and of a noble and ancient extract.“ 


Unparalleled Monarch, page 69. Father Orleans, in 
his hiſtory of the revolutions of England, expreſſes 
himſelf thus, Cromwell was well enough born, not 
* to be contemptible ; and yet not fo well as to be 
e fuſpected of aſpiring to ſovereignty.” | 
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But Mr. Robert Cromwell's eſtate was much inferior 
to his brother's. He had not above three hundred 


pounds a year, when his wife, daughter of Sir Richard 


Steward, brought him a ſon that was to have at his 
command the perſons and fortunes of three wealthy 
nations. It was on the 25th of April, 1599, that this 
prodigy was given to the world, at the town of Hun- 
tingdon, where his father then inhabited. The ac- 
counts we have of his youth are imperfect and unſatiſ- 
factory; for he never diſtinguiſhed himſelf till he was 
called upon to do it in a publick capacity. We only 
learn, that his father took care of his education, ſend- 
ing him when grown up, to Sidney-college in Cam- 
bridge, where he diſcovered more inclination to an 
active than a ſpeculative life: though there are proofs 
ſuilicient that his advances in learning were not deſpi- 
coble, ſince they made him maſter of a genteel ſtile, 


ewas ning, perhaps, to his turn for action, that we 


r ef his :unning into ſome exceites, when he retired 
tn Cambridge atter his father's death; which occa- 
t oned his mother to enter him at Lincoln's-Inn. The 
tudy of the law, however, did not long agree with 
bur; and having five hundred pounds a year left him 
Ly kis maternal uncle, Sir Richard Steward, over and 
above what hc inherited from his father, he fixed en- 


tirely in the countiy, growing as remarkably ſober and 
religicus, as he had been before vicious and extrava- 


gant. For ſome time after his reformation he adhered 
c the church of England, but at laſt fell in with the 
Puritans, 5 


F. 5. The grievances of the people were at this time 


many and great, occaſioned by the encroachments of 
the court and clergy, on almoſt every branch of civil 


ard religious liberty. Cromwell's engagement on the 


puritan fide, at his firſt coming into the houſe of cqm- 
mons, made him a warm ſtickler for the country inte- 
reſt, He was one of the committee of religion in king 


Charles's third parliament; and made lun ſelf taken 


notice 


„%% 
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notice of on this occaſion by the people, as a perſon 
well affected to the legal conſtitution of his country. 
But what made him the moſt popular, was his oppoh- 
tion to an undertaking in which the king himſelf was 
concerned, for draining the fens in Lincolnſhire and 
the Iſle of Ely. At this time, by heading the town's 
people of Cambridge, he gat to be elected one of their 
— to ſerve in the parliament of 1640, after- 
wards called the long parliament. 3 

In this parliament he ſhewed himſelf a zealous and 
forward oppoſer of the publick grievances. The whole 
ſenate, indeed, were earneſtly bent on proſecuting the 
affair; and work enough they had on their hands. 
And as Cromwell's conduct herein was no ways diffe- 
rent from that of the repreſentative in general, I ſhall 
here, in order to his juftif cation, give a character of 
that aſſembly, as drawn by an author who wrote at the 
requeſt of one of the royal family. I ſhall alfo, chiefly 
from the ſame writer, inſert a general view of the ſtate 
of the nation at that time, and of the cauſes of the un- 
happy breach that followed. | 


F. 6. No age ever produce] greater men than thoſe 
who ſat in that parliament : they had ſufñ cient abilities 
and inclinations to render the king and their country 

happy, if England had not been, thro' a chain of con- 
curring accidents, ripened for de'truction. At their 
_ fitting down, a ſcene of grievances, under which we 
had long groaned, was laid open, and all topicks mae 
uſe of to paint them out in the livelieſt colours. The 
many crucities and illegal pradices of the ſtar- chamber 
and high commiſſion courts, that had alienated peoples 
minds from the hierarchy, were now inſiſted on, to 
throw down thoſe two arbitrary tribunals; and with 
them, ſome time after, the biſhops out of the houſe of 
pzers, and at length epiſcopacy itſelf out of the church. 
It was not a fe uv of either houſe, but indeed all tie 
great patriots, that concurred at fri to make an ca- 
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quiry into the gri of this reign. Sir Edward 
ide, afterwards earl of Clarendon, and lord chancel- 
lor of England; the lord Digby ; the lord Falkland; 
the lord Capel ; Mr. Grimſtone, who was choſen after- 
wards ſpeaker of the houſe of commons that brought in 
king Charles the ſecond, and was maſter of the rolls ; 
Mr. Hollis, afterwards lord Hollis; and in general, 
moſt of thoſe who took the king's part in the ſueceed- 
ing war, were the men that appeared with the greateſt 
zeal for the redreſs of grievances, and made the 
ſharpeſt ſpeeches upon thoſe ſubjects. The intentions 
of thoſe gentlemen were certainly noble and juſt, and 
tended to the equal advantage of king and people: but 
the fate of England urged on its ruin ſt by key, till 
an open rupture between the king and parliament 
made the gap too wide ever to be made up again. 

Sir Thomas Wentworth, earl of Stafford, and Dr. 
Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, had too great a ſhare 
in the miniſtry, to eſcape being cenſured ; and they 
were the firſt that felt the effects of a popular hatred. 
Theſe two gentlemen, and James duke of Hamilton, 
firſt adviſed king Charles to call this parliament ; and 
all three fell by it, tho? not at the ſame time. King 
Charles now, from the neceſſity of the times, did every 
thing to ſatisfy the parliament : he paſſed the bill for 
attainting the earl of Strafford, tho' with reluQtancy, 
as believing he deſerved not ſuch hard meaſure: he 
took away monopolies, that had been a diſcourage- 
mentto trade: he expreſſed himſelf to their contentment 
in the matters of loan, ſhip- money, tonage and pound- 
e, and other unwarrantable methods that had been 
ſed in raiſing money; and ſhewed a ſettled reſolution 
to comply with them, in every thing that might tend 
to the eaſe and ſecurity of the ſubject. As in the pre- 
ceding parlia ment he had paſſed the petition of right, 
ſo in the beginning of this, he had agreed to the acts 
for triennial parliaments, and for aboliſhing the ftar- 
chamber and high-commiſſion courts, which had been 
great grievances; and with chearfulneſs paſſed that act 
which ſeem d inconſiſtent with his own juſt preroga- 
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tive, That that parliament ſhould not be diſſolved 
but by a& of parliament ; nor prorogued or adjourned 
but by their own conſent.” 
The king having, upon theſe conceſſions, received 
the thanks of both houſes, and the loud applauſes of 
his people, took a journey to Scotland in Auguſt, 1641, 
to ſettle matters there, that required his preſence ; 
that kingdom having juſt before been at war with Eng- 
land, on account of the grievances there — 1 
He left the parliament ſitting, which they continued to 
do for ſome time, and then adjourned themſelves to 
October following. At the king's going away, affairs 
had been already ſettled betwixt the two kingdoms by 
an act of pacification, and both armies ordered to be 
diſbanded, the Scots returning home for that purpoſe. 


J. 7. But while the king was in Scotland, the Triſh 
rebellion broke out, which became a new bone of con- 
tention between him and the parliaments of both | 
ons. He ſeemingly took meaſures in Scotland abou 
ſuppreſſing that rebellion, and is ſaid to have made 
haite back to England to concert with the parliament 
concerning it. He did not act, however, with ſo much 
vigour, as to convince every one of his ſincerity in the 
affair ir: and it appeared that the queen, who very much 
: 2 his majeſty, up a correſpondence with 

rd Antrim, one of the chief agents in that bloodſhed. 
Nevertheleſs the king was received in London, at his 
return, with all demonſtrations of affection. The lord 
mayor and aldermen, the nobility, gentry, and train'd- 
bands, met him without the city, and conducted him 
in great ſtate, amid the acclamations of the peapie, the 
city companies lining the ſtreets on each fide, to 
Guildhall, where he was royally feaſted, and after 
dinner conducted with the fame pomp to Whitehall. 
What man, ſays Dr. Wellwood, Jos had ſeen a 


prince thus received into his capital city, could have 
% 1magined that within leſs than ſeven weeks he ſhould 
«© be obliged to leave it upon the account of tumults, 
never to ſee it again, but as a priſoner —— 
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„e ther to die upon a ſcaffold? yet this was king 
+ Char'es's hard fortune. 

The houſe of commons had begun, ſome few days 
before his return, to fall into heats about innovations 
in religion ; the rebellion in Ireland ; plots faid to be 
laid in Scotland; the diiabling of the clergy to exerciſe 

temporal juriſdiction ; and excluding the biſhops from 
votes in arliament: all which matters, together v.ith 
- ſome reports that were ſpread about of ſome deſigns 
againſt the parliament, led the houſe into that remark- 
able petition and remonſtrance of the ſtate of the na- 
tion, in which they repeated all the miſmanagements 
in the government fince the king's coming to the 
throne, and attributed a'l to evil counſels and counſel- 
lors, and a malignant party about the king. The 
billetting of ſoldiers contrary to law, the diſlolution and 
ſeſpenfion of parliaments, the ſevere imp iionment of 
ſeveral members, the raiſing of money by unpariia- 
mentary ways, violent proſecutions for nen-payment, 
— procecdings in che courts of law, the late be- 
Shaviour and doctrines of the hig 

* puance of thoſe abuſes ſince the late conceſſions, were 
ſome of the topicks inſiſted on. I his remonſtrance 
met with great oppo: tion in the houſe, the debate laſt- 
ing from * three o clock in the afternoon tillggh o'clock 
the next morning, when it paſled by a {mall majority. 


I: was preſented to his majeſty the eighth day after his 


return from Scotland. This petition and renionſtrance, 
together with the king's anſwer to them at their deli- 
very, and the declaration which he publ:ſhed at large 
afterwards to the ſame purpoſe, contain the matters of 


almoſt all thoſe fatal differences, that came, within a 


very ſhort time after they were drawn up, to be de- 
cided by the ſword. But they being very long, and to 


be met with in moſt hiftories of that time, I thall not 


ſwell this volume with them. | | 
F. 8. Crom- 


* This is Wellwood's account: others ſay, from 


nine one morning till three the next, which ſeems moſt 
_ probable by what follows, 


h flow clergy, conti- 


: 
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F. 8. Cromwell was a great promoter of this re- 
monſtrance; and we have this remarkable pailage con- 
cerning him, while it was in agitation. A day having 
been appointed for retaking it into conſideration, upon 
its not being called for till late, the matter was put 
of till next morning. Cromwell, hereupon, aſked 
the lord Falkland, why he was for deferring it, ſince 
that day would have put an end to the buſinefs. His 
lordihip anſwered, © There will not be time enough; 
for ſure it will take up ſome debate.” To which the 
other replied, © A very ſorry one: concluding it 
wou!d be oppoſed by very few. But the day after it 


was over, when upon ſo hard a ſtruggle it paſſed only 


by a majority of nine, lord Falkland aſked Mr. Crom- 
well if there had been a debate. Yes, ſaid he, and 
and I will take your word another time.” Then whiſ- 


pering in the lord Falkland's ear, he added, © If the 


remonſtrance had not paſſed, I would have fold all I 


had the next morning, and have never ſeen England 


more ; and I know many other honeſt men that were 
vi the ſame reſolution.” . 
Some years before this, indeed, on account of the 


ſevere proceedings of archbiſhop Laud againſt the pu- 


ritans, Cromwell had formed a defign, together with 


ſeveral other gentlemen of fortune and worth, to go to 


the American plantations; which deſign they were 


very near putting in execution, being only prevented 
by a proclamation and order of council, when they 


were actually embarked, in order to tranſport them- 
felves. This ſhews, that Cromwell, at that time, as 
well as the other * excellent perſons before- mentioned, 
acted entirely from a principle of conſcience in his 
oppoſition againſt the court, which, without diſpute, 


had been guilty of numberleſs opprefions : and by 
e 


theſe means his reputation increaſed, both im the hou 
and without, as a ſtcady and zealous patriot. 
99 


* The famous Mr. John Hampden was one of that 
number. e 
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F. 9. 1. Things were now going faſt on towards 
leflening the confidence betwixt the king and parlia- 
ment : and yet there were not wanting endeavours, on 
both ſides, to accommodate matters by ſoft and heal- 
ing methods, when the king's coming to the houſe of 


commons in perſon, to demand f five of their members, 


whom he had ordered the day before to be impeached 
of high treaſon, put all into a combuſtion, and gave 


occaſion to the houſe to aſſert their privileges with a 


uw warmth than ever. This was the moſt unlucky 
p king Charles could have made at this juncture: 
and the indiſeretion of ſome that attended the kiog to the 
lobby of the houſe, was inſiſted upon as an argument that 
the king was reſolved to uſe violence upon the parlia- 
ment. Theſe five members had hardly time to make their 


eſcape, juſt when the * wa entering ; and upon his 


going away, the houſe adjourn'd in a flame for ſome 
days, ordering a committee to fit at Guildhall in the 
mean time, as if they were not ſafe at Weſtminſter. 
Whoever they were that adviſed the king to this 
raſh attempt, are juſtly chargeable with a!l the blood 


that was afterwards ſpilt; for this ſudden action was 
the firſt and viſible ground of all our follgwing miſe- 


ries. It was believed, that if the king had found the 
five members in the houſe, and had called in his guards 
to ſeize them, the houſe would have endeavoured their 
defence, and oppoſed force to force; Which might 
have endangered the king's perſon. But the conſe- 
quences were bad enough without this; for immedi- 
_ ately upon it there was nothing but confuſton and tu- 
mults, fears and jealouſies every where, which ſpread 
themſelves to Whitehall in the rudeſt manner: ſo that 
| his majeſty thinking himſelf not ſafe there, retired with 

his family to Hampton-court, 


+ Wellwood. ns 

t Theſe ive members were, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hamp- 
den, Mr Hollis, afterwards lord Hollis, Sir Arthur 
Heile"ig, and Mr. Strode: lord Kimbolton was alſo 
accuicd by his majelty of the ſame crimes, 
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The king leaving his parliament in this manner, 
there * any hopes of a thorough reconcilia- 


tion. But when, after a great many removes from 


place to place, his — came to ſet up his ſtandard 
at Nottingham, there enſued a fatal and bloody war, 
which, it is reaſonable to believe, was never deſigned 
at firſt by either fide. 


F. 10. I ſhall not give a particular account of this 
war, but take notice only of ſuch facts in which Crom- 
well was perſonally concerned, as help to ſet his cha- 
racter in a clear light. But having ſaid thus much 


concerning the motives and beginning of it, I ſhall add 


a few reflections of the great“ Mr. Locke, in defence 
of ſubjects taking arms againſt their prince; and leave 
it to the reader's determination, how far they regard 
the preſent caſe, and may be urged in vindication of 
Cromwell, and the other members of this famous par- 
hament. | 
Whereſoever law ends, ſays this excellent rea- 


ſoner, tyranny begins, if the law be tranſgreſſed to 


another's harm. And whoever in authority exceeds 


the power given him by law, and makes uſe of the 


force he has under his command, to compaſs that 
upon the ſubject which the law allows not, ceaſes 
in that to be a magiſtrate ; and acting without autho- 


_ rity, may be oppo ed, as any other man, who invades 
the right of another. This is acknowledged in ſubor- 


dinate magiſtrates. He that hath authority to ſeize 


my perſon in the ſtreet, may be oppoſed as a thief or 


a robber, if he endeavours to b into my houſe to 
execute a writ, notwithſtanding that I know he has 


ſuch a a warrant, and ſuch a legal authority, as will 


impower him to arreſt me abroad And why this 
ſhould not hold in the higheſt, as well as in the moſt 
inferior magiſtrate, I would gladly be informed. Is it rea- 
ſonablethat the eldeſt brothex, becauſe he has the greateſt 


part of his father's eſtate, ſhould _— have a right 
| 0 | = 


ein his ſecond eſſay on government, ch. xvii. 
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to take away any of his younger brother's portions ? or, 
that a rich man, who poſſeſſed a whole country, ſhould 
from thence have aright to ſeige, when he pleaſed, the 
garden and cottage of his poor neighbour ? The being 
rightſully poſſeſſed of great power and riches, excced- 


inzly beyond the greateſt part of the ſons of Adam, i- 


ſo fa; from being an excute, much leſs a reaſon for ra- 
p ne and oppreſſion, which the endamaging another 
without authority is, that it is a grea: aggravation of 
i. : for the exc.eding the bounds of authority is no 

or a righ in a great, than in a petty officer, na 
ir jalttable in a king than a conſtable ; but is fa 
nucn the worfe in him, in that he has more truſt put 
in vim, ha- already a much greater ſhare than the reſt 
ofhi brethren, and 15 pol from the advantage of 


his education. employment, and countellors, to be 


more knowing in the meature of right or wrong.” 


And in another “ place, ipe..king of the chimerical 


notion of reſiſtance with reverence, and without retri- 
bution or puniſhment, he fays, © How to reſiſt force 
without triking again, or how to ſtrike with reverence, 
will need ſome fill to make intel'igible. He that 


hall oppoſe an aſſault only with a {tick to receive the 


blows, or in any more reſpectſul poſture, without a 
ſword in his hand, to abate the confidence and force of 
the afiailant, will quickly be at an end of his reſiſt- 
ance, and will find ſuch a defence only to draw on 
himſelf the worſe uſage. —He therctore who may reſiſt, 
mult be allowed to ſtrike : and then let any one join a 
knock on the head, or a cut onthe face, with as much 
reverence and reſpect as he thinks .fit. He that can 
reconcile blows and reverence, may, for aught I knovy, 
deſerve for his pains a civil reſpectful cul. Ling, 

where-ever he can meet with it.—]t is true an in{erior, 
gen-rally ſpeaking, cannot reſiſt a ſuperior. But to 
reſiſt force With force being the ſtate of war, that levels 
the parties, cancels all former relations of reverence, 


reſpect, and ſuperiority : and thee the odd that re- 


Chap. xix, 
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mains is, that he who oppoſes the unjuſt aggreſſor, has 
this {uperiority over him, and he has a right, when he 
prevails, to puniſh the offender, both for the breach of 


the peace, and all the events that followed upon it.“ 


A little farther he proceeds thus: Here, tis like, 
the common queſtion will be made, Who ſhall be 
judge, whether the prince or legiſlature act con to 
their truſt? This, perhaps, ill-afccted and fathohs 


men may ſpread among the people, when the prince 
only makes uſe of bis juſt prerogative. To this I re- 
ply, The people ſhall be judge: for v-ho ſhall be judge 


whether his truſtee or deputy acts well, and according 
to the truſt repoted in him, but he who deputes him, 
and muſt, by having deputed him, have fall a power to 
diſcard him, when he fails in his truſt ? If this be rea- 
ſonable in particular caſes of private men, why ſhould 
it be otherwiſe in that of the greateſt moment, where 


the welfare of millions is concerned; and allo, where 


the evil, if not prevented, is greater, and the redreſs 


| very difficult, dear, and dangerous; 25 


$. 11. But we have a ſtill greater authority than that 
of any private man, to vindicate the proceedings of the 
long parliament. That very convention which brought 


in king Charles II. tho” ready to run mad with loyaity, 


would not ſuffer any reflection on the conduct of their 
— except only in the article of deſtroy ing the 
ing. 
Mr William Lenthal, who had been ſpeaker of 
the long parliament, aad was a member of the reſtor- 
ing one, happened to Crop this expreſſion, in the de- 
bate about the general pardon: He who firſt drew his 
iword againft the late king, committed as great an of- 
fence, as he who cut off his head.” Upon which he 
was ſeized by the ſerjeant, and Sir Harbottle Grim- 
ſtone, by order of the houſe of commons, reprimanded 


him in the following words. © Sir, the houſe hath 


taken great offence at fume words you have let fall in 


Critical hiſtory of England, Vol. IT. 
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this debate; which in their judgments, contain as high 
a reflection on the juſtice and proceedings of the lords 
and commons of the laſt parliament in their actings, 
before 1648, as could be expreſſed. They apprehend 
there is much poiſon in the ſaid words, and that they 


were ſpoken out of a deſign to inflame, and to render 


them who drew the ſword, to bring delinquents to pu- 
niſhment, and to aſſert their juſt liberties, into a ba- 
lance with them who cut off the king's head.” 

Thus, ſays the author who gives us this paſſage, are 
all the lord Clarendon's and Mr. Echard's refleQions 
on thoſe actings declared to be highly injurious ; and 

the hiſtory of England, and that w | the grand rebel- 
lion, which treat that glorious parliament as rebels, 
are condemned inthe moſt ſolemn manner, by the de- 
claration of the houſe of commons, pronounced by 


their ſpeaker. After which, I think all future criticks 


upon them would be ſuperfluous and needleſs. 


EN | WO YMESICS 
OY 5 
CHAP n 
Cow“ military exploits, and wonderful ſucceſs, 


in the civil wars, during the life of king Charles the firſt. 


F. 1. YE ZFHEN the differences between the king 

and parliament were come to an open 
rupture, the active genius of Cromwell would not ſuffer 
him to be an idle . Hegota captain's com- 
miffion from the commons, and immediately raiſed a 


troop of horſe in his own country. They conſiſted of 


ſelect men, whoſe bravery he proved by the following 
ſtratagem. He placed about twelve of them in an am- 
buſcade, near one of the king's iſons, who ad- 
vancing furiouſly towards the y, as if they had 
deen of the enemy's party, put ſome of their raw com- 


Panions to the 2 Theſe he immediately caſhiered, 


and filled their places with others of more courage. 


— — — OI oo a 
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lege - plate was upon the point of 
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Other men, in what profeſſion ſoever, have gene- 
rally advanced very flowly, or by ſome other means 
than pure merit, to the higheſt dignities. But this 
was not Cromwell's cafe : his advances from a cap- 
tain to a lieutenant-general were fo ſudden, that they 
could not but — all that were witneſſes to them. 
His ſecuring the town of Cambridge, when the col- 

dein ſent to the 
king at Oxford, and his taking Sir Thomas Con- 
neſby, high-ſheriff of Hertfordſhire, juſt as he was 
going to St. Albans, to proclaim the parliament-com- 
manders all traitors, were ſuch actions as procured 
him the thanks of the houſe, and ſoon after recom- 
mended him to the dignity of a colonel. In this yon, 


having raiſed a thouſand horſe by his own intere 
obſtructed the levies for the king in Cambridgeſhire, 


Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, with incredible diligence : 
he alſo defeated the project of a counter-aſfociation 


on the king's fide, contrived by Sir John Pettus and 


others, by ſurpriſing the parties in the town of Leſtoff, 


and ſeiſing all their proviſions and ftores : then, go» 


ing to convoy ſome ammunition from Warwick to- 
Glouceſter, he by the way took Hiſden-houſe, made 


Sir Alexander Denton, the owner, and many others, 


ifoners, obtained a large booty, and gave an alarm 
to Oxford itſelf. I 


J. 2. Being now made lieutenant-general to the 


earl of Mancheſter, he levy'd more forces. With theſe 
marching towards Lincolnſhire, he difarmed the par- 


liament's enemies by the way, relieved captain Wray, 
who was diſtreſſed by the Newarkers, made a great 
flaughter, and took three troops. Afﬀterwards meet- 
ing with twenty-four of the king's troops near Gran- 
tham, he with ſeven troops only entirely routed them. 
Lord Willoughby of Parham having pot 1 .— eſſion 

of Gainſborough for the parliament, colonel Caven- 
diſh was ſent by his brother, the earl of Newcaſtle, 
with a great party of horſe, to ſummon it. Cromwell 
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and though Cavendiſli had three times the number of 
men, and prodigious advantage of tuation, his party 


was entirely routed, and himſelf killed, among a great 


number of other officers. © This, fays Wuitelock, 
was the beginning of Cromwell's great fortunes ; and 


now he began to appear in the world. He had a“ 
brave regiment of horſe of kis countrymen, moſt of 


them freeholders, and freeholders fons, who upon 
matter of ccnicience engaged in the quarrel under 
Cromwell. And thus being well armed witlun, by 


the ſatis faction of their own conſciences, and without. 


by 


* At a general muſter in 1644, no men appeared 


ſo full. and woll armed, and civil, as colonel Crom- 
well's horſe did. 

Bate ſays, that“ Cromwell uſed them daily to 
look after, f:ed, and dre thor horſes, and, when 
it was neceflary, to lie togecker cn the groun; and 


beſides taught them to clean and keep their arms 


bright, and have them ready for ſervice; to chuſe the 
beſt armour, and to arm themſelves to the beſt advan- 


tage. Trained up in this kind of military exerciſe, 


— excelled all their fellow - ſoldiers in feats of war, 
and obtained more victories over the enemy. Theſe 
were afterwards preferred to be commanders and offi- 


cers in tle army, and their places filled up with luſty 
ſtrong fellows, whom he brought up in the ſame ſtrict- 


neſs of S. 
But the fulleſt and beſt authority for what is here 
advanced, may be found in Cromwell's own words, 


as quoted by the Reverend Mr. Peck from. his confe- | 


rence on the parliament's deſiring him to take on him 


the title of king. 1 was a perſon that from my firſt 


employment was ſuddenly preferred and lifted up from 
leſter truſts to greater. From my firſt being captain 
of a troop of horſe, I did labour, as well as I could, 
to diſcharge my truſt; and God bleſſed me, as it 
pleaſed him. I had a very worthy friend then, Mr. 

John Hampden, and he was a very noble N and 


know 
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by good iron arms, they would as one man ſtand 
firmly, and charge deſperately.” He was obliged, 
however, after this victory, to retreat the ſame night 
to Lincoln ; which he did in good order, and marched 
the next day to the ear] of Mancheſter at Boſton. 
Colonel Cavendiſh's troops rallying, after the death 
of their leader, and joining the earl of Newcaftle, 
Cromwell thought it not prudent to engage againſt 
ſuch prodigious odds; ſo drew off with all the con- 
duct of an experienced general. Oo 

His next action was againſt Sir John Henderſon, an 
old commander, at the head of eighty-ſeven troops. 


They 


I know his memory is very grateful to all. At my 
firſt going out into this engagement, I ſaw our men 
were beaten on every hand: I did indeed; and de- 
| fired him that he would make ſome additions to my 
lord Eſſex's army of ſome new regiments ; and I told 
him it would be ſerviceable to him in bringing ſuch 
men in, as I thought had a ſpirit that would do ſome- 
thing in the work. Your troops, ſaid I, are moſt of 
them old decayed ſerving- men and tapſters, and ſuch 
kind of fellows ; and their troops are gentlemens ſons, 
younger ſons, and perſons of quality : and do you 
think that the ſpirit of ſuch baſe and mean fellows 


will ever be able to encounter gentlemen, that have 


honour, and 2 and reſolution in them? You 
muſt get men of a ſpirit, and (take it not ill what 1 
ſay) of a ſpirit that is likely to go on as far as gentle- 
men will go; or elſe I am ſure you will be beaten 
ſtill. I told him ſo. He was a wiſe and worthy per- 

ſon, and he did think that I talked a good notion, 
but an impracticable one. I told him, I could do 
ſomewhat in it. And I raiſed ſuch men as had the 
fear of God before them, and made ſome conſcience 
of what they did. And from that day forwards they 
were never beaten, but whenever they engaged againſt 
the enemy, they beat continually.” Peck's memoirs of 
the life and actions of Cliver Cromwell, p. 52. in the 
notes. ec 
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They met near Horn-caſtle, at a place called Wind- 
ſby-field. Here Cromwell was in great danger, hav- 
ing his horſe killed in the firſt ſhock, and being ſtruck 
down again as he attempted to riſe. - But his good for- 
tune ſtill protected him; in about an hour the roya- 
liſts were routed, the lord Widdrington, Sir Ingram 
Hopton, and other perſons of quality, with about fif- 
teen hundred ſoldiers and inferior officers, were left 
dead on the field. very few being loſt on the parlia- 
mert fide. Many priſoners, arms, and horfes, were 
taken; and it was in conſequence of this victory, that 
the earl of Mancheſter made himſelf maſter of Lin- 
coln. Ry 


- | $. 3. Soon after this followed the battle of Marſton- 


moor. The parliament army, under the car of Man- 
cheſter, lord Fairfax, and general Leven, had been 


obliged by * Rupert to raiſe the fiege of York. 
8, not contented with this advantage, re- 


_ His highne 
ſolved to give them battle, and accordingly came up 
with them at the above-mentioned place. In the en- 
gagement, the left wing of the royal army, commanded 
y the prince in perſon, put to flight the parliament's 
right wing, and in it the ſaid three generals. But 
the prince purſuing them too far, Cromwell, who 
commanded the left wing, found means to draw over 
the victory to his fide, and get the whole honour of it 
to himſelf. He engaged cloſely the earl of Newcaſtle, 
who had before only cannonaded at a diſtance, and 
the action on both ſides was warm and deſperatE, The 
horſe having diſcharged their piſtols, flung them at 
each other's heads, and then fell to it with their ſwords. 
But after a very obſtinate diſpute, Cromwell's ſuperior 
genius prevailed, and the king's right wing was totally 
routed. And now the prince returning with his victo- 
rious Party, was alſo charged at unawares, and en- 
tirely def 


In this action, above four thouſand of the King's 
forces were ſlain, and fifteen hundred taken priſoners, 
among whom were above a hundred perſons of diſtinc- 
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tion, and conſiderable officers. All their artillery, 
great number of ſmall arms, and much ammunition, 
together with the prince's own ſtandard, were alſo 
en: the parliamentarians loſing not above three 
hundred men. The whole glory of it is univerſally 
aſcribed to Cromwell, who, according to ſome, was 
abſent when Mancheſter, Fairfax, and Leven, were 
put in confuſion, being gone off to have a wound 
dreſſed, which he ———_ at the/firſt charge : but re- 
turning to his poſt, he ſhewed what good ſenſe united 
with valour could do ; for by his own proweſs he in- 
ſpired the troops with freſh courage, and immediately 

ave a new turn to the fortune of the day. For his 
— in this memorable battle, which was fought 
on the ſecond of July 1644, Cromwell gained the 
name of Ironſides, alluding to his mvincible bravery, 


and the impenetrable ſtrength of his troops. The 


conſequences on the king's fide-were, diſſenſion and 
ſeparation between the yo and his confederates, 
and ſoon after the ſurrender of the city of York, by 
Sir Thomas Glemham. 

I am very ſenſible that Sir William Dagiole, in his 
ſhort view of the late troubles, and lord Hollis, in his 
memoirs, have accuſed Cromwell of egregious cowar- 
dice, the former in the battle of Edge-hill, and the 


latter in this battle of Marſton-moor : but as they 


both do it only on hearſay, and were beſides profei- 


| ſed enemies of our commander, and as all the con- 


current and ſubſequent facts and circumſtances, in 


particular his great reputation from this time, entirely 
contradict and overthrow every calumny of that na- 


ture, it is certainly needleſs to uſe any other means 


| to wipe off their aſperſions. 


F. 4. In fact Cromwell began now to be ſo very 


much taken notice of, that ſome dreaded, other, en- 


vy'd, and all admired him. It is reported, that the 
character given of him to the king by archbiſhop 


Williams, made ſuch an impreſſion on his majeſty, 
chat he was heard to ſay, | 


would ſome one would 
do 
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do me the good ſervice to bring Cromwell to me, 
alive or dead.” The earl of Effex grew jealous of 
him: the Scotch commiſſioners, * at his inſtigation, 
held a conference with ſome of the parliament's mem- 
bers, how to get rid of him, in which he was vehe- 
mently accuſed by the chancellor of Scotland. He 
had allo a difference with the earl of Mancheſter, 
whom he accuſed of cowardice at the ſecond battle of 


Newbury. which ended in an irreconcileable breach 
between them. Yet, amid all his enemies and ri- 


vals, Cromwell ſtill carry'd his point, ſo far, that 
when the army was new-modelled, by what was called 


the ſelf-denying ordinance, which excluded all mem-_ 


bers of parliament from military poſts, he continued a 
ſingle exception to this general law, and kept his com- 
mand, when the earls of Eſſex, Mancheſter, Den- 
bigh, and Warwick, the lord Grey of Groby, Sir 
William Waller, major-general Maſſey, and many 
others, were removed from theirs. Of ſuch impor- 
tance did his ſervices now appear, that envy and op- 

poſition could have no effect againſt him, though pro- 
moted by perſons in the higheſt ſtations. 


I do not pretend to give a regular narrative of all 


the actions of this great man, and therefore ſhall 


haften over thoſe of leſs moment; ſuch as his defeat | 


of the earl of Northampton and lord Goring at Iſlip- 
bridge; his taking Bletchington-houſe, for the ſur- 
render of which colonel Windebank was ſhot to death 
at Oxford ; his taking Sir William Vaughan, and 
lieutenant-colonel Littleton, with moſt of their men, 
priſoners ; his ſtorming of Faringdon-houſe, where he 
was repulſed by Sir George Lille : it is ſufficient to 
take notice, that a little before the battle of Naſeby 
he was appointed f lieutenant-general of the horte, 


notwith- 


* Vide Chap. VI. 

+ This was in contequence of ſome letters from the 
chief officers of horſe to the parlia.aent, deſiring that 
colonel Cromwell might be Leutenant-general g wo 
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notwithſtanding the ſelf-· deny ing ordinance, and the 
complaints of thoſe gentlemen upon whoſe ruins he 
was now viſibly raiſing. Whitelock informs us, that 
he now began to increaſe in the favour of the people, 
and of the army, and to grow great to the envy of 


many. 


There is a paſſage in the Portugueſe embaſſador's 


| pn to the protector, which I cannot help in- 
e 


rting here. A way being made, ſays the author, 
thro' the inferior poſts, he roſe to be lientenant-gene- 


ral of the army; where, with a ſingular prerogative of 


experience, acquired through all the military offices, 
he ſo ſuited himſelf to all perfons, that he ſeem'd to 
be born only to that truſt which he then excrciſed. 
He commanded both the horfe and foot forces with 
the ſame eaſe, though in their uſe and ordering ſo dif- 
ferent from each other ; and performed ſuch great 
and wonderful things with the help of each, that he 
made it a doubt, which of them may be of the moſt 
ſervice in an engagement, fince it was evident that 


both ſtood in need of io great a captain for the gain- 


ing of thoſe happy ſucceſſes which he won in 
battle“ | OY - 


F. 5. Fairfax was the parliament's chief general, 
in the room of the earl of Eſſex. Cromwell joined 
him and the main army at Gilſborough, bringing 
with him fix hundred horſe and dragoons. The king, 
having been ſome time at Borough-hill, drew off 
from thence towards Harborough, and deſigned to 


march to Pomfret ; thinking, if he were followed by 


the parliament's forces, he thould fight with greater 


horſe under Sir Thomas Fairfax. After ſome de- 
bate, ſays Whitelock, the houſe ordered, That Sir 


| Thomas Fairfax ſhould appoint Cromwell to com- 
mand the horſe under him as lieutenant-general, if he 


| thought fit.” 

| * 8 &c. P. 52. 'This piece 18 ſuppoſed to 
have been written by Milton, 2 

155 C 


advantage 
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advantage northward. But Ireton, by Cromwell's 
advice, being ſent out with a flying party of horſe, fell 
upon a party of the king's rear, quartered in Naſeby 
tou n, and took many priſoners, being ſome of prince 
Rupert's life-guard, and Langdale's brigade. This 
ave ſuch an alarm to the whole royal army, that the 
The at midnight left his own quarters, and for ſecu- 
rity haſtened to Harborough, where the van of his 
army lay. Here calling up prince Rupert, he ſum- 
moned a council of war, in which it was reſolved 
(chiefly through the prince's eagerneſs, the old com- 
ma being much againſt it) to give the enemy bat - 
tle; and ſince Fairfax had been ſo forward, they 
would no longer ſtay for him, but ſeek him out. Ac- 
cordingly, being come near Naſeby, there they 
found him; and both armies being drawn up in bat- 
talia, faced each other. The princes Rupert and 
Maurice commanded the right wing of the royal army, 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale the left, and the king 
himſelf the main body ; the earl of Lindſay and Jacob 
lord Aſtley, the right-hand reſerve; and the lord 
Bard and Sir George Liile, the left reſerve. 'The 
right wing of the parliament's army was held by lieu- 
tenant-general Cromwell, the left by colonel Ireton, 
the main body by general Fairfax and major-general 
Skippon, who fought itoutly, though ſeverely wounded 
in the beginning of the fight; and the reſerves were 
brought up by Rainſborough, Hammond, and Pride. 
The place of action was a large fallow field, on the 
north-weſt fide of Naſeby, above a mile broad; 
which ſpace of ground was wholly taken, up by the 
two armies. | | 
All things being diſpoſed, on the 14th of June, at 


ten in the morning, the battle began with more than 
civil rage; the royal word being, God and queen 
Mary, and the others, God with us.” Prince 
Rupert gave the firſt charge, and engaged the par- 


| Hament's left wing with great reſoluticn. Ireton j 


made gallant reſiſtance, but was forced at laſt to give 
goa the horſe being ſhot under him, and himſelf | 
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run through the thigh with a you and into the face 
oner, till upon the turn 
of the battle he regained his liberty. The prince 
chaſed the enemy to Naſeby town, and in his return 
ſummoned the train, and viſited his carriages, where 
was good plunder. But here, as in the battle of 
Marſton-moor, his long ftay ſo far from the main 
body, was no ſmall prejudice to the king's army. 

For Cromwell, in the mean time, charged furiouſly 
on the king's left wing, and that with good ſucceſs, 
forcing them from the body; and proſecuting the ad- 
vantage, quite broke them, and their reſerve. After 
which, joining with Fairfax, he charged the king's 
foot, who had beaten the parliament's, and got poſ- 
ſeſſion of their ordnance, and thought — 2 ſure 
of victory; but being now in confuſion, and having 
no horſe to ſupport them, they were eaſily over-borne 


by Fairfax and Cromwell. By this time the king 


was joined by prince Rupert, returned from his fatal 
ſucceſs; but the horſe could never be brought to rally 
themſelves again in order, or to charge the enemy. 
Upon this, lord Clarendon ſays, that this diffe- 
rence was obſerved all along in the diſcipline of the 
king's trocps, and thoſe commanded by Fairfax and 
Cromwell (it having never been remarkable under 
Eſſex and Waller, but only under them) thovgh the 
king's troops prevailed in the charge, and routed 
tnoſe they charged, they ſeldom rally'd themſelves 
again in order, nor could be brought to make a ſe- 
cond charge the ſame day; which was the reaſon 
they had not an entire victory at Edge-hill: whereas 
the troops under Fairfax and Cromwell, if they pre- 
vailed, or though they were beaten and routed, pre- 
ſently rally'd again, and ſtood in good order, till they 


received farther directions. 


And the glory of all that happened under Fairfax, 


3 ought, according to moſt writers, to be aſcribed ſolely 


to Cromwell. Father Orleans ſays, Fairfax his birth, 
ſervice, courage, and warlike temper, ſufficiently qua- 
lifed him to repreſent a prime actor: his mean capa- 

C2 nf 


in ſufficient numbers upon the 4 ſo that they 
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city and want of foreſight (which made him active 
without thought, though heavy and hypochondriac) 
made him fit to receive the impreſſions given him by 
another, and be guided by Cromwell. Thus Fair- 


fax made the ſhow, and Cromwell managed all, The 


former being as pliable as he was ambitious, the latter 
ruled by appearing ſubmiſſive.” Agreeably to which 
we find the panegyriſt before quoted expreſſing him- 
ſelf thus of Cromwell; Whatever military honours 
he bore, he moſt religiouſly obeyed his ſuperiors in 
them all; in atchieving the moſt gallant acts, he gave 


the glory of all the conduct to the chief generals, and 
that with ſuch a modeſty, that he bound them moſt 


—_— to himſelf, and obtain'd the admiration of all. 
Becauſe a conquett of himſelf is ever reckon'd more 
honourable in a ſoldier, than to triumph over the ene- 
my. For this and his other virtues Faufax valued 
hun at ſo high a rate, that he would take no cogni- 
zance of the greateſt affairs, becauſe he would leave 
them intirely to Cromwell : and Cromwell, in thote 


things which he himſelf only performed, and gave an 


account of to the parliament, ſtill made Fairfax the 
autizor,”” 


In fine, with all that the king the and prince could do, 


they could not rally their broken troops, which ſtood 


were forced at laſt to quit the field, leaving a compleat 
victory to the parliament's party, who r them 
within two miles of Leiceſter; and the king finding 
the purſuit ſo hot, fied from thence to Aſhby-de- la- 
Zouch, and then to Litchkeld, and for a ſafer retreat 
into Wales. | 
Thus ended the famous battle of Naſeby, in which 


the wonderful ſucceſs of the parliament's party was 


chiefly owing to Cromwell's valour and good conduct, 
fie lightening from one part of the army 

to the other, and broke through the enemy's ſqua- 
drons with ſuch rapidity, that nothing either could or 
durſt ſtop him. Lis ſaid, that in this action a com- 
mander of the king's knowing Cromwell, advanced 
8 briſkly 
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briſkly from the head of his troops, to exchange a 
ſingle bullet with him, and was with equal bravery 
encountered by him, both ſides forbearing to come 
in; till their piſtols being diſcharged, the cavalier, 
with a ſlanting back blow of a broad ſword, chanced 
to cut the ribbon that held Cromwell's murrion, and 
with a draw threw it off his head; and now, juſt as 
he was going to repeat his ſtroke, Cromwell's party 
came in and reſcued him ; and one of them alighting, 
threw up his head-piece into his ſaddle, which he 
haſtily catching, clapped it on the wrong way, and 
ſo bravely fought with it the reſt of the day, which 
proved fo very fortunate on his ſide. | | 

The king's loſs in this battle was ir ble ; for 
beſides that there were ſlain above a hundred and fifty 


_ officers, and _— of quality, moſt of his foot 
0 


were taken 


ners, with all his cannon and baggage, 


t thouſand arms, and other rich booty; among 


which was alſo his majeſty's own cabinet, where were 
repoſited his moſt ſecret _ and letters between 


him and his queen, ſhewed how co bis 
counſels with her were to thoſe he declared to the 
kingdom. Many of theſe, relating to the publick, 
were pri with obſervations, and kept upon re- 
cord, by order of the two houſes ; who alſo made a 
wblick declaration of them, —_ what the nobi- 
and gentry, who followed the king, were to ex- 
pect. but of theſe letters, and his majeity's inſincerĩty 
in other particulars, we ſhall have occafion to take 
notice in a following chapter. | 


F. 6. I have inferted a particular deſcription of this 
battle, as I find it in the hiſtories of thoſe times, be- 
cauſe it was in effect the decifive action between the. 
two parties. It is obſerved, that from this grand pe- 
riod, the king's affairs became detperate, and his: 
whole party began to moulder away, and moſt ſen- 


-s þ to decline every where. The parliament's army 
ha 


no ſooner gained this wonderful advantage, but. 
lke a torrent they ſoon overflowed the whole king- 
| C 3 dom, 
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dom, bearing down al! before them. Leicefter, which 
the king had lately taken from them, was immediately 
regained. Taunton, which had been cleſcly beſieged 
by lord Goring, and deſended by the valiant Blake, 
was relieved : lord Goring was beaten, and purſued 
al moſt to Pridgewater. In this latter action the pru- 
dence of Cromwell was very conſpicuous : he would 


not ſuffer part of the horſe to purſue the enemy, till 


they were all come up together; then putting hunſelf 
at their head, he performed the work with fach ſuc- 
ceſs, that he took almoſt all the enemy's foot, and 
their ordnance. 

After this victory, the ſtrong garriſon of Bridge- 
water was taken by form. This was of great advan- 
tage to the parliament ; for thereby a line of garriſons 


was drawn over the Country, from the Severn to the 


{out coaſts; whereby Devonthize and Cornwall, ſtill 
chi-ſiy at the king's devotion, were cut off from any 
_ £/1aMunication with the eaitern parts. 


$. 7. Cromwell's next expedition was againſt the 


club-men, a kind of third army, which ſtarted up 
ſuddenly in ſeveral counties, on occaſion of the ra- 
pines and violences practiſed by the royaliſts in the 
weit. Both parties endeavoured to gain them over, 
and they were formidable to both, till Cromwell's 


preſence, and excellent conduct, put an end to the 


inſurrection. 


Immediately after we find him before Briſtol, in 


company with Fairfax, whom he adviſed to ſtorm 


that important city. Prince — * held it, with 
ing, and had de- 
clared he would never ſurrender it, unleſs a mutiny 


about 5000 horſe and foot, for the 


happened. But Cromwell's counſel prevailing, an 
attack was made with ſo much fury, that the prince 
thought not fit to run the hazard of a ſecond aſſault, 
but delivered up the place, and with it moſt of the 
king's magazines and warlike proviſions. His ma- 
jeſty hereupon diſcharged the prince, and wrote him a 
— to retire out of - © kingdom. 


From 
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From Briſtol, with a brigade of four regiments, 
Cromwell ilew to the Devizes, and ſummoned the 
castle. The place was fo itrong, that Sir Charles 
Lloyd, the governor, returned no other anſwer but 
Win it * wear it.“ Yet, as if nothing was de- 
fenlible againſt our victorious commander, he was 
ſoon matter of this fortreſs. Thence haſtening to 
Wincheter, he by the way diſarmed and diſperſed tae 
Hampihire rioters : and being come before the city, 


he fired the gate, and entered; made a breach in the 
caſtle, which held out, and reduced it to the parlia- 


ment's obedience. He did the ſame by Baſing-houſe, 
waich was held by the marquis of Wincheſter, its 


owner, and thought almoſt impregnable ; the colonels 


Norton and Harvey, and Sir William Waller, having 
allaulted it in vain. Seventy-two men were here loit 
on the king's fide, and about 200 taken, among which 
were the marquis himſelf, and ſeveral ocher perſons of 
diſtinction, whom Cromwell ſent up to the parliament, 


and received the thanks of the ſe for theſe impor- 


tant ſervices. 5 
Langford-houſe, near Saliſbury, upon his coming 
before it, was ſurrendered at the firſt ſummons. 
Then marching beyond Exeter, at Bovy-Tracy he 
fought the lord Wentworth, taking 400 horſe, and 
about 100 foot, priſoners, with ſix ſtandards, one of 
ing s. Then joining with Fairfax, 
they in conjunction took Dartmouth by ſtorm, de- 


feated the lord Hopton at Torrington, and purſued 


the only remains of a royal army into Cornwall, 
where prince Charles had a body of about — 
horſe, and a 1000 foot: but unable to make head 
againſt the victors, he embarked with ſeveral noble 
perſons and fled to the iſles of Scilly. Lord Hopton, 
who was left to command the forces, was obliged to 
diſband them: ſoon after which Exeter ſurrendered, 
and Cromwell came up to London, where he took 
his place in parliament, and received the 


thanks of the houſe, for his great and many ſervices. N 
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F. 8. The king's affairs were now entirely ruined, 
and an end was put to the firſt and longeſt civil war. 
The few places that held out for him were ſurren- 
dered, and his majeſty threw himnelf into the hands 


of the Scots, then lying before Newark. The Scots 


ſoon after delivered him to the Engliſh parliament, 
who ſecured him in Holmby-houſe, where he was 
&ized the next year by the army, and after ſome in- 
effectual treating, which we ſhall take notice of elſe- 
where, made his eſcape from Hampton-court to the 
ie of Wight, remaining there till he was brought up 
to London in order to his trial. During all this time 


Cromwell was managing the parliament and the army, 


who were both jealous of him in their turns, and both 
of them, in their turns, outwitted by him. It was 
now perceived, that though Fairfax was general in 
name, Cromwell commanded in fact, the other do- 
ing nothing without his concurrence. 


the whole time between the end of the firſt war 
and the death of the king, was not ſpent in intriguing, 


and circumventing of parties. In the year 2648 the 
diſcontented part of the nation had again recourſe to 


arms. The firſt that appeared in a hoſtile manner 


were the Welſh, under major-general Langhorn, co- 
loncl Poyer, and colonel Powell. Theſe men, though 
formerly active parliamentarians, being to be diſbanded 
by order of the council of war, reſuſed to ſubmit; and 
the better o ſecure themſelves, declared for the king, 
acting by commiſſion under the prince of Wales. 
Others joining them, they ſoon had a formidable 
body, and got poſſeſiion of ſeveral caſtles. There 


was alfo a conſiderable riſing in Kent, under the earl 


of Norwich ; and another in the north, under Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale. The duke of Buckingham 
and his brother, the earl of Holland, and the earl of 
Peterboruugh, appeared in arms ſo near as Kingfton ; 
and part of the fleet, under captain Batten, revolted 
to the prince. In a word, there was ſcarce a county 
in England, where there was not ſome aſſociation 
forming, in favour of the king. This put the parlia- 
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both the town an 
ſurrendered at mercy, and being condemned by a 


Preſton in Lancaſhire. The Engliſ under _ 
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ment upon vigorous meaſures ; which proving ſucceſo- 
ful, ſeveral of the inſurrections were immediately 
** and a powerful body of the royaliſts were 

ut up in the town of Colcheſter; where being 
obliged, after a long ſiege to ſurrender, Sir George 
Liſle, and Sir Charles Lucas, two of their heads, 


were ſhot to death by order of a council of war. 


F. 9. Cromwell's part in this ſecond war was ver 
conſiderable. Being ſent into Wales, colonel] Hor- 


ton, whom he diſpatched before him, defeated Lang- 


horn's army, flew 1500, and took 3900 priſoners. 
Cromwell himſelf beſieged Chepttow, which was 
taken by colonel Ewer, whom he leit behind him for 
that purpoſe. Procecding in the mean time into Pem- 
brokeſhire, he took Tenby by ſtorm. Then advan- 


_ cing to Pembroke, where Langhorn, Poyer, and 


Powel had ſtrongly fortified themſelves, he reduced 
4 caſtle by famine. The three chiefs 


court martial, were ordered to be ſhot to death; but 


having the favour given them of caſting lots, Poyer 


was the only one who ſuffered. The other priſoners 
were uſed with more lenity, and none of the tow n's- 
ple plundered. 5 
| The Scots, about this time, invaded England un- 
der duke Hamilton, who had carried the command 
from the marquis of Argyle, and was for reſtoring 
the king without conditions. Cromwell was ordered 
to advance againſt theſe, and fight them. Accord-- 
ingly, having compleated the reduction of Wales, he 


marched towards the north with all his forces; ſerd- 


ing to major-general Lambert, who was already in 
thoſe parts, to avoid engaging till the whole army 
came together. While Cromwell was on this march, 
a charge of high-treaſon. was drawn up againſt him 
by major Huntingdon, which proved ineffectual in 


the houſe of commons. At laſt, having joined Lam- 


bert, he met the Scots on the 17th of Auguit, near 
C5 
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dale, who had joined the Scots, behaved reſolutely, 
but were ſo preſſed upon by Cromwell's men, 
that they were obliged to retreat : which the 
Scots perceiving, they ſoon followed their ex- 
ample, and left Cromwell maſter of the field; who 
purſuing them cloſely, flew many, and took abun- 
dance of priſoners, with all their baggage, artillery, 
and ammunition. The next morning marching to- 
wards Warrington, he made a ſtand at a paſs, which 
for many hours was reſolutely diſput:d with him: but 
at laſt he drove on the enemy, flew loco of them, 
and took 2000 priſoners. He was again oppoſed at 
Warrington: bridge by lieutenant-general Bayley, who 
was obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner of war, and 
all his men, to the number of 4oco, with arms and 
_ ammunition. As for duke Hamilton, he fled from 
place to place with about 3ooo horſe, till he was 
taken at Uttoxeter in Staffordſhire, with all his men, 
and fent priſoner to Winc{5r-caftle. Thus the whole 
Scotch army, which had occaſioned ſo much terror, 
was totally routed and defeated by Cromwell, with 
ſcarce a third part of the ſame number of forces, 
very ſew of which were loſt in this important expedi- 
tion. General Monrce, who was come into England 
as 2 reſerve to the duke, hearing of what had hap · 
mg" and that Cromwell was advancing towards 
im in order to proſecute the advantage, thought it 
his beſt way to march back again with all expedition. 
Having rid the nation of this great fear, and the 
north in particular of the burthen it groaned under 
through the oppreſſion of the Scots, Cromwell reſolved 
to enter Scotland itſelf, that he might effectually root 
out whatever threatned any farther diſturbance. In 
his way he reduced Berwick and Carliſle, both which 
had revolted from their former obedience. And juſt 
upon entering the kingdom, he ordered proclamation 
to be made at the head of every regiment, that no 
one, upon pain of death, ſhould force from the Scots 
any of their cattle or goods. He alſo declared to the 
Scots themſelves, © That he came with an army to 
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free their kingdom from the Hamiltonian party, who 


_ endeavoured to involve both the nations in blood; 


without any intention to invade their liberties, or in- 
fringe their privileges.” His proceedings were agree- 
able to this declaration ; for marching to Edinburgh, 
he was received with great ſolemnity by the marquis 


of Argyle, and others; and having diſpoſſeſs'd the 


Hamilton party of all public truſts, he returned to 
England loaded with marks of honour, leaving be- 
hind him, at the requeſt of the Argyle party, three re- 

iments of horſe under major-general Lambert. Upon 

is arrival at London, he took his place in parliament, 
and was preſented with the thanks of the houſe; which 
he received, according to cuſtom, with great appear- 
ance of humility. This was his laſt military expedition 
beſore the death of the king, which happened ſoon af- 
ter, but which we ſhall leave to be ſpoken of in another 


& 


place, and purſue our hero into Ireland. 


CHAP. WH 


The military action of general Cromwell after the king's 
death, during his government of Ireland. 


Cv; H E Iriſh rebellion, which broke out in 
1641. had, thro' the neceſſity of the times, 
been much neglected till 1649. The parliament, in- 
deed, had long before got poſſeſſion of Dublin, which 
was delivered up to them by the marquis of Ormond, 


who was then obliged to come over to N But 


being recalled by the Iriſh, Ormond made a lea 
with them in favour of the king, and brought over 
moſt of the kingdom into a union with the royaliſts. 
Londonderry and Dublin were the only places that 
held out for the parliament, and the latter was in 
danger of being loſt. This made colonel Jones, the 
governor, ſend over to England for ſuecour; and a con- 
ſiderable 
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ſiderable body of forces were thereupon ordered for 
Ireland. The command of theſe was offered to 
Crou.well, who accepted it with ſeeming reluctance ; 
x rofeſſing, that the difficulty which appeared in the 
expedition, was his chief motive for engaging in it; 
and that he hardly expected to prevail over the rebels, 
but only to preſerve to the commonwealth ſome foot- 
ing in that kingdom.” * 
The parliament was ſo pleaſed with his anſwer, that 
on the + 22d of June, 1649, they gave him a commiſ- 
fion to command all the forces that ſhould be ſent into 
Ireland, and to be lord-governor of that kingdom for 
three years, in all affairs Loth civil and military. From 
the very minute of his receiving this charge, Cromwell 
uſed an incredible expedition in the raifing of money, 
providing of ſhipping, and drawing the forces toge- 
ther for their intended enterprize. The ſoldiery 
marched with great ſpeed to the rendezvous at Mil- 
 ford-Haven, there to expect the new lord-deputy, who 
followed them from London on the zoth of July. His 


8 


* The parliament, ſays his panegyriſt, offers the 
Triſh expedition, with the lieutenaney of that kingdom, 
to Cromwell; but that command appears inglorious to 
him, as it Icfſens the authority of his general. He 
acquaints him with it, and aſſures him, that he will 
never accept of it, tho' threatened with the greateſt 
* if he do not comply, or tendered the 
higheſt reward if he do.— Ey this title and inſtance 
Fairfax perceived how much more deſerving Crom- 
well was than himſelf, whom he before knew to be 
no way his inferior: and at the fame time, he vied in 


kindnefs, and ſhewed that he deſerved well of his 


country, by refuling the charge, and aſſigned it wholly 
to Cromwell. Peck's memoirs, &c. p. 54. 

+ The council of ſtate had nominated him as long 

before as the 15th of January 1648, and the parlia- 

ment vated their approbation of him March the 31thy 

ſo that he deliberated a long while abcut the accepting 

of this ccommizion, 9 
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ſetting out was v mpous, being drawn in a coach 
with fix horſes, — —5 by 5 membars of the 
parliament and council of ſtate, with the chief of the 
army; his life- guard conſiſting of eighty men, who 
had formerly been commanders, all bravely mounted 
and accoutered, both them and their ſervants. 


F. 2. Never did general more diſtinguiſh himſelf, 
either for valour and conduct, than Cromwell in this 
Iriſh expedition. Having called at Briſtol, where he 
was received with great honour, and given orders for 
the train of artillery, he went over to Wales, diſpatch- 
ing three regiments before him for Dublin, to ſtre 
en the brave colonel Jones, who was appointed lieu- 
tenant-general of horſe by the parliament. With the 
aſſiſtance of theſe, that gallant commander raiſed the 
ſiege of Dublin, and entirely routed the marquis of 
Ormond, who had treated him with contempt. About 
four thouſand were killed in this action, and 25coo 
taken priſoners, with the loſs of only twenty on the 
parliament fide. All the great guns, ammunition, 
proviſions, and about 4000 |. in money, belonging to 
the royaliſts, were obtained in this battle; the great 
ſucceſs of which was unexpected on both fides : Jones 
having at firſt only attacked a party, by whoſe defeat 
| he was led on to a complete victory. The marqui 
upon this misfortune, fled to Ribs, ns bs 
| thence to Drogheda, whither many of his ſcattered 
forces had betouk themſelves before. 

There was work enough, however, left for Crom- 
well, notwithſtanding this advantage before his arri- 
val. The beating an army in the field was not the 
| 2 part of the buſineſs, while moſt of the forti- 

ed places, which were numerous, were in the hands 
of the enemy: yet a victory ſo complete, when he ex- 
pected rather to hear of the loſs of Dublin, was matter 
ef great encouragement to his excellency. He em- 
barked at Milford-haven full of the good news, and 
arrived at Dublin in a ſhort time, where he was re- 
ceived with all pollible demonſtrations of joy. 2 
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paſſed thro' the city, at a convenient place he made 4 
ſtand, and in a ſpeech to the people, “ declared the 
cauſe of his coming, promiſing not only favour and 
affection, but rewards and gratuities, to all that ſhould 
aſſiſt him in the reduction of their enemies.“ He was 
anſwered with loud applauſes, the people crying out 
that they would live and die with him. 


F. 3. After the ſoldiers had refrcſhed themſelves, 
Cromwell drew them out of the city to a 22 muſ- 
ter, where there appeared a complete body of 15,000 
Horſe and foot, out of which 10,000 were drawn for 
ent ſervice. With this army he advanced towards 
ogheda, or Tredagh, a ſtrong place, garriſoned by 
2, 500 foot and 300 horſe, the flower of the royal 
army, under the command of Sir Arthur Afton, an 
_ exeperienced old foldier. The marquis of Ormond fore- 
ſaw that this place, by reaſon of its ſituation, would 
be firſt attempted ; and he was in hopes he ſhould have 
time to recruit his army, while Cromwell was waſting 
his forces againſt the town. But no ſooner was the 
general come before Tredagh, than he ſummoned the 
governor to ſurrender; which not being regarded, he 
immediately hung out the red enſign, blocked up the 
town by land, and ordered Ayſcough with his fleet to 
do the ſame by ſea; and being ſenſible of the miſchiefs 


of a long fiege, he would not ſubmit to the common 


forms of approaches, but prepared directly for an 
aſſault. NO 
Having planted a battery on the ſouth - ſide of the 
town, wien continued firing for two days, two breaches 
were made in the walls, by which ſome regiments of 
foot immediately entered. But theſe being repulſed 
by the defendants, Cromwell drew out a freth reſerve 
of foot, and in perſon bravely entered at their head. 
This example inſpired the ſoldiers with fuch courage, 
that none were able to ſtand before them; and having 
now gained the town, they made a terrible ſlaughter, 
— all they met with, that were in arms, to the 
ord. Cromwell had given ſuch orders, to diſcou- 
rage 
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rage other places from making oppoſition : to which 
purpole he wrote to the parliament, ** that he believed 
this ſeverity would ſave much effuſion of blood.” Aſ- 
ton's men, however, did not fall enrevenged : for 
they deſperately diſputed every corner of the ſtreets, 
and finding theſe too hot, they retired to the churches 
and fte--!\.- About an hundred of them were blown 
up together in St. Peter's church; only one man eſcap- 
ing, who leaped from the tower, and had quarter given 
him. Thoſe who would not ſurrender upon ſummors, 
were cloſely ſhut up and guarded, in order to ſtarve 
them out; and of thoſe who did ſurrender, all the of- 
ſicers and every tenth private man were killed, and 
the reſt thruſt on ſhipboard for Barbadoes. The win- 
ning of this town was fo ſurpriſing, that O-Neal, at 
the hearing of it, ſwore a great oath, ** that if Crom- 
well had taken 'Tredagh by ſtorm, if he ſhould ſtorm 
hell he would take it.” 


F. 4. The ſlaughter at Tredagh, though cruel in it- 
ſelf, had the good effect that the general deſired. All 
the other places round about ſurrendered, few of them 
waiting ſo much as for a ſummons. Dundalk was 
abandoned fo precipitately, that the garriſon left their 
cannon behind them on the platforms. Cromwell 
therefore, finding his name ſufficient at this time in the 
north, did not march any farther that way, but re- 

turned to beſiege Wexford, taking in Killiagkerick | 
and Arkloe-caſtle by the way. | 

Having ſummoned Wexford, and received a dubious 
anſwer from colonel Synnot, the governor, the general 
waited till he might have an explanation. In this view he 
correſponded with him by ſeveral papers. But finding 
that Synnot's whole intent was to protract time, while 
the earl of Caſtlehaven, with 5oo men, came to his aſſiſt- 
ance, Cromwell applied himſelf to ſtorming the caſtle. 
A ſmall breach being made, commiſſioners were ſent 
from the beſieged, to treat of a ſurrender : but it was 
now too late; for no ceſſation having been agreed 
upon, the guns continued firing, the breach was made 
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wider, the guard quitted the caſtle, and ſome of 


Cromwell's men entered it. The enemy obſerving 
this, quitted their ſtations in all parts; ſo that the 
others getting over the walls, poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the town without any great oppoſition. . as well 
as at Drogheda, none were ſuffered to they 
found in arms. In this town great rich daken, 
and ſome ſhips ſeized in the harbour, that had much 
interrupted the trade on that coaſt ; and the ſeverity here 
uſed had the ſame effe& as at Drogheda ; the terror 
ſpreadto all the towns and forts along the coaſt, as far 
as Dublin, which ſaved the general the trouble of ſum- 
moning them. | 


F. 5. The winter now coming on, and it being 2 
very wet ſeaſon, Cromwell's troops ſuffered much from 
the weather, and the flux then raging amongſt them. 
Many thought theſe reaſons ſhould have obliged 
him, for the preſent, to put a ſtop to his conqueſts ; 
but he was of another mind, and more in the right 
than they. The difficulties the marquis of Ormond 
met with in bringing a new army into the field, the 
antient — again breaking out between the 
popi confederates and him, the ſecret intelligence 

d by Cromwell in the province of Munſter, the 
mighty affairs that called him back to England, were 
to him more powerful motives for continuing the war, 
than the winter was to interrupt his progreſs. : 
Being thus reſolved, he marches towards Roſs, a 
ſtrong town upon the Barrow. The lord Taaffe was 

vernor of this place, who had a potent garriſon with 
| him; and the better to ſecure it, Ormond, Caſtleha- 

ven, and the lord Ardes, cauſed 1500 men to be 
boated over to reinforce it; which was done in fight 
of Cromwell's army, who were not able to hinder it. 
However, the lord-general no ſooner came before the 
town, but he ſummoned the governor to ſurrender it 
to the parliament of England; declaring, that he 
endeavoured, as much as poſſible, to avoid the effuſion 
of blood.” No anſwer was at preſent returned, till the 
| great 
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preat guns n to play; when the governor, bein 
— hn the ſame uſage that other garriſons bal 
met with, was willing to treat; which being allowed, 
they came to this agrcement: That the town be de · 
livered up to the lord- general Cromwell, and they 
within march away with bag and baggage to Kil- 
kenny.” Fifteen hundred of them accordingly did 
ſo; 2 600, being Engliſh, revolted to Cromwell. 
Infthe mean time Kingſale, Cork, Youghal), Bandon- 
bridge, and other garriſons, voluntarily declared for 
the conqueror; which places proved of great uſe in 
the reduction of Munſter, and of all Ireland. Sir 
Charles Coot and colonel Venables were very ſucceſs- 
ful in the north; and lord Broghill and colonel Hew- 
fon, did good ſervice in other places. = 


F. 6. Cromwell being maſter of Roſs, laid a bridge 
of boats over the Barrow, and ſat down before Dun- 
cannon : but this place being fo well provided with 
neceſſaries, that he judged it would be loſing time to 
tarry there, he quickly roſe, and marched into the 
county of Kilkenny, where the marquis of Ormond, 
„ joined by Inchequin, ſeemed reſolved to give 
him battle. Ormond's army, both horſe and foot, was 
ſuperior to Cromwell's, which was much weakened 
by continual duty, difficult marches, the flux, and 


other diſeaſes : notwithſtanding which, the marquis, 


upon the approach of the enemy, drew off, without 
— any attempts, or ſtriking one ſtroke. Here- 
upon Eni „a little town five miles from Roſs, 
was red by colonel Abbot ; and colonel Reynolds 
before Carrick, divided his men into two par- 
ties, with one of which he entered a gate, while he 
amuſed the garriſon with the other, and ſo took about 
a hundred priſoners without the loſs of one man. | 
Cromwell, after this, took Paſſage-fort, and made 
an attempt upon Waterford : but the winter being far 
advanced, and the weather very bad, he thought pro- 
per to retire into quarters for a ſhort time. In the 
mean while Paſſage fort was attacked by a party of the 


enemy, 
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enemy, who were totally routed by colonel Zankey, 
and 350 of them taken priſoners. Several other fir. 
miches were maintained with the like ſucceſs ; but the 
loſs of lieetenant-general Jones, who died at Wextord 
ot a violent fever, truck a damp upon all, eſpecially as 
i: was ſollowed by thatof other brave commanders, and 
abundance of the common ſoldiers. Recruits, however, 
arriced daily from England; and ſome of the Iriſh un- 
der Ormond, as well as the Engliſh, revolted to the vic- 
torious Croa: well; who made great uſe of the animoſities 
between them and Ormond, endeavouring in the mean 
dime, by the moſt artful inſinuations, to draw over 
We marquis himſolf to the intereſt of the parliament. 
I.ven while the army was in winter-quartcrs, our 
vigilant general could not be inactive. He vuited all the 
garriſons that were in his poſſetiion in Munſter, and gave 
orders for affairs both civil and military. When the mayor 
ol Kinſale delivered him the keys, he returned them 
not again, according to cuſtom, but gave them to co- 
lonel Stubber the governor; his reaſon for which was, 
that the mayor being both a papiſt and an Iriſhman, he 
could not ſafely be truſted with ſuch an important 
place. | 


$. 7. The parliament at this time being apprehenſive 
of ſome deſigns carrying on in Scotland, which might 
require the heutenant's preſence, ordered the ſpeaker 
to write for him over: but the letter not reaching him 
till the latter end of March, he had taken the field be- 
fore, and proceeded far in the reduction of Ireland. 
Tho' he came not into winter-quarters till December, 
et ſcarce was January over, but he divided his army 
into two bodies, the more to diſtreſs the marquis of 
_ Ormond. One party be commanded himſelf, and 
gave the other to Ireton ; and theſe were to march into 
the enemy's quarters two ſeveral ways, and to meet 
nzar Kilkenny. Cromwell's rout was over the Black- 
water, towards the counties of Limerick and Tip 
rary ; and by the way he took in a caſtle called Kil- 
kenny, Cloghern-houſe, and Raghill-caftle. ; 


Having 


”— 
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Having with difficulty paſſed the river Shewer, at ten 
one night he arrived before Feathard, a garriſon town 
under one Butler, and immediately ſent a trumpeter to 
ſummon it. But they ſhot at the trumpeter, and de- 
clared, that the night was not a ſit time to ſend a fum- 
mons in. Hereupon Cromwell prepared to form, 
which brought the governor to a treaty, and the next 
morning Feathard was ſurrendered upoa articles, 

Calan, a ſtrong place, defended by three caſtles, 
was next to be attacked. Here he was joined by Ire- 
ton, Reynolds, and Zankey, whoſe ſoldiers together 
made a conſiderable body. They ſtormed the caſtles 
one after another, and carried them all in the ſpace of 


one day: upon which the whole garriſon, except But- 


ler's troops, ho ſurrendered before the cannon were 
fred, were put to the ſword. After the ſoldiers had 
refreſhed themſelves in the town, they marched back to 
Feathard, by the way taking the caſtles of Cnoctoter 
and Bullynard ; which were ſoon followed by Kilte- 
non, Arſenon, Coher, and Dundrum, all very conſi- 


derable places. | 


F. 8. Cromwell had now entirely ſubdued all the 
Places of importance, except Limerick, Waterford, 


Clonmell, Galloway, and Kilkenny. Theſe were all 


towns of great ſtrength, and would neceſſarily take up 
ſome time. He reſolved, however, to attempt the 
lat, and in that view, ſent orders to colonel Hewſon, 


the new governor of Dublin, to bring him all the forces 


he could draw out of the garriſons on that ſide. Ac- 
cordingly Hewſon joined him near Gowram, a popu- 
lous and ſtrong town, governed by one Hammond, who 
returned a very reſolute anſwer upon being ſummoned 

to ſurrender. The great guns upon this began to play, 
and did ſuch execution, as obliged Hammond to de- 
mand a parley : but the only terms he could now obtain 


were, ** that the common ſoldiers ſhould have their 


lives, and the officers be diſpoſed of as the general 
thought fit.” The * being thus delivered up. 
he commiſſion officers but one, 

were 
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were the next day ſhot to death; and the popiſh prieſt, 

their chaplain, was hanged. 
Proceeding now to Kilhoway (which, beſides its or- 

dinary — had been reinforced from the neigh- 


bouring towns that ſurrendered) when he came within 


a mile of the walls, Cromwell ſummoned Sir Walter 
Butler the governor, and the corporation, ro deliver up 
the city; which they refuſing to do, he drew nearer, 


and erected a battery in the moſt convenient place, not- 


withſtanding the oppoſition from within. With about 
200 ſhot a breach was opened, at which the ſoldiers en- 
gaged the enemy, while colonel Ewer, with 1000 foot, 
gained another part of the city, called Iriſh-town. 
The beſieged, however, were ſo deſperate, that neither 
could Cromwell enter the breach, nor Ewer gain the 
bridge which led into the heart of the place. But a 
little conſideration brought the governor to better mea- 
fures, and after a day's debate, it was agreed, that 


the caſtle and city ſhould be delivered up to Crom 
well, with all the arms, ammunition, and publick 


ſtores ; that the inhabitants ſhould be protected in therr 
perſons, goods, and eſtates, only paying two thouſand 
pounds to Cromwell's army ; and that the governor, 
| officers, and ſoldiers, ſhould march away wich bag and 

baggage. Thus was Kilkenny, which had been the 
nurſery of the late rebellion, and the reſidence of the 
ſapreme council. reduced to the parliament's obedience 
in leſs than a week, chiefly vigilance, activity, 
and indefatigable induſtry of the lord-general Crom- 
well, who 


5g. 9. Having ſettled the affairs of Kilkenny, Crom- 

well marched to Carrick, in order to proceed on fur - 
ther action. But firſt he wrote a letter to the ſpeaker 
of the parliament, giving an account of the taking 
of Kilkenny, and ſeveral other places; confeſſing that 
he had received many private intimations of the parlia- 
ment's pleaſure, as to his coming home; but that as 
de did not receive his honour's letter till the army was 
as _ 


frequently, on theſe deſperate occaſions, ex- 
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in the field, and had not fince heard any thing farther 
of the parliament's reſolution, he thought himſelf ob- 
liged to wait for a more clear expreſſion of their will, 
to which he was always ready to ſubmit.” — 
About this time * marquis of Ormond, and his 
aſſociates, appointed a meeting in Weſt- meath, to con- 
ſider of ſome way to ſupport their cauſe, which was 
| ruined almoſt every where. The reſult of their confe- 
| rence was, that they ſhould moleſt the Engliſh in their 
| quarters, thereby to protract time, till they had an op- 
portunity of leaving the kingdom. But Cromw 
without dreading their motions, ſat down before Clon- 
L mell, in which was a garriſon of 2000 foot, and 120 
| horſe: and as ſoon as the ſiege was formed, he de- 
tached colonel Reynolds and Sir Theophilus Jones, 
with 2500 horfe, foot, and dragoons, to prevent Or- 
mond's deſign. Sir Charles Coot alſo took the field 
| with 3000 men, with the ſame intent. But the mar- 
quis ſhifting from place to place, to avoid fighting, co- - 
4 lonel Revnolds, that his men might not remain idle, 
beſieged 'Tecrogham. In the mean time the lord Brog- 
hill, with another detachment, defeated the biſhop of 
Rots, who was marching with 5ooo men to relieve 
Clonmell. Many conſiderable perſons were here taken, 
[ and among them the biſhop himſelf, who was carried 
| to a caitle kept by his own forces, and there hanged 
before the walls, in fight of the garriſon; which ſo 
diſcouraged them, that they immediately ſurrendered 
to the parliament's forces. This biſhop was uſed to 
ſay, There was no way of curing the Engliſh, but 
by hanging them. | 
Thete advantages were a ſpur to the ſoldiers that lay 
beſore Clonmell, and made them reſolute in the buſt- 
neſo, notwithſtanding the vigorous reſiſtance they met 9 
with. The active Cromwell, having ſummoned O- | 
Neal, the governor, to no purpoſe, proceeded to his 
uſual method of ſtorming. The great guns being 
planted, a breach was ſoon opened, which the beſie- 
gers courageouſly entered, and, in ſpice of the bravery 
of the beſieged, kept their ground, till after four hours 


kgting, 
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m. 'This was looked upon to be the hotteſt ſtorm, 
o long continuance, that had ever been known. 
at the ſubduing of Clonmell, tho' with ſo much diffi- 
culty, occahioned the ſurrender of ſeveral other garri- 
ſons. 


$. 10. While the lord- general was thus victorious in 
one part of Ireland, his deputies, with the parties un- 
der them, were no leſs ſucceſsful in others: and his 
proceeding ſo proiperouſly in his affairs, and 2 
thereby ſo great ſway, occaiioned a book to be diſperſe 
about this time, entitled, © The character of king 
Cromwell;” which, tho' ſuppreſſed as a libel, was re- 
ccived as a kind of prophecy. And indeed, by his 
good government in Ireland, both in civil and military 
a dairs, and the great ſuccefs of it, Cromwell obtained 
a very great intereſt, both here and there, both in the 
officers of the army and the parliament : only the 
Scots and preſbyterians were generally no favourers of 
him. He was now preparing to take Waterford and 
Duncannon, and had actually blocked up Waterford, 
when about the middle of May, by a new order, or 
rather.reque} of the pariiament, he was obliged to 
leave the fniſhing of his conqueſts to his ſon-in-law 
Jeton, whom, * Ars purpole, he con!l.tuted lord- 


deputy. And fo fortunate was Ireton in his commiſ- 


fon, that tho” he died of the plague in a year and a 
half after, he took Waterford and Limerick, and left 
very few places in the hand: cf the enemy. 

Cromwell vas in Ireland about nine months, in 
which inconſiderable time, he performed more than 
any king or queen of England lad been able to do 
in a much greater namber of years, Before he left 
the kirgdom, in order to weaken the Iriſh, he con- 


trived means tor tranſporting no leſs than 40,000 of 


them out of their country into foreign ſervice, few 


of whom ever returned again. Ee alio ſettled the ci- 


vil affairs, and procured a more ſummary way of ad- 


miniſtring juſtice than ever yet was Known. Aſter 
5 which 


fghting, with doubtful ſucceſs, they carried all before 
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which he embarked for England, and failed home, as 
it were, in triumph. Art Briftol, he was twice ſaluted 
by the great guns, and welcomed in with many other 
&:monſtrations of joy. On Hounſlow-heath he was 
met by general Fairfax, many members of parliament 
and officers of the army, and multitudes of the come 
mon people. Coming to Hyde-park, the great guns, 
were fired off, and colonel Barkflead's regiment, which 
was drawn up for that purpoſe, gave him ſeveral vol- 
lies with their ſmall arms. Thus in a triumphant 
manner he entered London, amidſt a croud of attend- 
_ ants, friends and citizens, and was received with the 
higheſt acclamations. And having reſumed his p:ace 
in parliament, the ſpeaker, in an elegant ſpeech, re- 
turned him the thanks of the houſe for his great ard 
faithful ſervices in Ireland. After which, the Jord- 
Leutenant gave them a particular account of the ſtate 
and condition of that kingdom. | 
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CHAP. IV, 


| Cromwell's ac againſt the Scots under ting Charles the 


fecend, till be totally routs them at the battle of l er- 
ceſter. | | 


F. 1. HE laſt war in which Cromwell was per- 

ſonally engaged, was againſt the Scots, and 
other partizans of king Charles the ſecond. In leſs 
than a month aſter his return from Ireland, he was em- 
ployed in this new expedition, which took him up much 
time and labour, the Scots. upon the late king's death, 
had procl.imed his fon their ſovereign, and tent com- 
miſſioners to the Hague, to acquaint his majeſty on 
what terms they would receive him; the chief of which 
was, that he ſhould conform to both the covenants, 


and oblige others to do the fame.” The treaty be- 
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tween them was long on foot, his majeſty, in the 
mean time, ſhifting from place to place for his ſecu- 
"rity; til at laſt, by his granting a commiſſion to the 
marquis of Montroſe, who was hated by the kirk, the 
king had 'ike to have ſpoiled all. But upon the exe- 
cution of the marquis, and a freſh application from the 
covenanters, he conſented in June, 1650, to all their 
demands, and al rived in Scotland on the 16th of that 
month, having ſigned the covenants before he ſet foot 
on ſhore. 

The parliament of Scotland, hereupon began to raiſe 
forces for the king's ſervice, with which, it was ſup- 
poſed, they intended to invade England. While theſe 
Preparations were carrying on in Scotland, the com- 
monwcalth here were providing for their own ſecurity ; 
and it was with a view to this, that they had ſent . 
Cromwell from Ireland. He, as ſoon as he arrived, 
perſuaded the council not to be behind-hand with the 
enemy, but to prevent the Scots invaſion of England, 
by carrying the war directly into Scotland. Some 
ſerupulous men, however, and among them general 
Fairfax, objected to this, as being contrary to the co- 
venant between the two nations. To which it was 
anſwered, That the Scots had already broken the 
covenant, and that therefore it was not now binding on 
the one fide, after it had been diflolved on the other. 
So that they came at length to this reſolution, ** That 
having a formed army, well provided and experienced, 
they would march it forthwith into Scotland, to 
prevent the Scots marching into England, and the 
miſeries that might attend ſuch an invaſion.” The 
lord-general Fairfax being again conſulted herein, 
ſeemed at firſt to like the deſign; but having been 
afterwards perſuaded by the Preſbyterian miniſters, 
and his own lady, who was a great patroneſs of them, 
he declared, © That he was not fatisfhed, that 
there was a juſt ground for the parliament of Eng- 
land, to ſend their army to invade Scotland ; but in 
caſe the Scots ſhould invade England, then he was 

ready to engage againſt them in defence of his own 
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country.” The council of flate being ſomewhat trou- 
bled at the lord-general's ſcruples, appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with him, in order to fatisfy him of 
the juſtice and lawfulneis of this undertaking. The 
chief members of this commitee were Cromwell, Lam- 
bert, Harriſon, St. John, and Whitelock, &c. 


$. 2. Cromwell opened the conference; and after 
ſome previous diſcourſe between the lord-peneral and 
the committee, his excellency acquainted them with 
the ground of his diſſatisfaction, declaring. 'That he 
did not ſee the Scots had given ſufficient cauſe for this 
invaſion of their country by the Engliſh.” Upon 
which Cromwell proceeded thus: © I confeſs, my 
lord, that if they had given no cauſe to invade them, it 
would not be juitiftable for us to do it; and to makewar 
upon them without a ſufficient ground for it, will be 
contrary to that which in conſcience we ought to do, 


and diſpleaſing both to God and good men. But, my 


lord, if they have invaded vs, as your lordſhip knows 
they have done ſince the national league and covenant, 


and contrary to it, in that action of duke Fiamilton, 


which was by order and autho ity from the parliament 


of that kingdom, and ſo the act of the whole nation by 


their repretentatives; and if they now give us too much 


_ cauſe of ſuſpicion, that tacy intend another invation 


upon us, joining with their king, with whom they have 
made a full agreement, without the aſſent or privity of 
this commonwealth ; and are very buſy at this preſent 
in raiſing forces and money to carry on their deſign: 
If theſe things are not a ſufficient ground and cauſe for 
us to endeavour to provide for the ſafety of our own 


country, and to prevent the miſcries which an invaſion 


of the Scots would bring upon us, I kumbly ſubmit to 
your excellency's judgment. That they have formerly 
invaded us, and brought a war into the bowels of our 
country, is known to all, wherein God was pleaſed to 
bleſs us with ſucceſs againſt them: And that they 
now intend a new invaſion upon us, I do as really be- 


eve, and have as good 3 of it, as we can 


have 
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have of any thing that is not yet ated. Therefore I 
iay, my lord, that upon thele grounds, I think we 
| have a moſt juſt cauſe to begin, or rather to return and 
requite their hoſtility firſt begun upon us; and thereby 
to tree our country (if God ſhall be pleated to atlift us, 
and I doubt not but he will) from the great miſery and 
calamity of having an army of Scots within our ccun- 
try. That there will be a war hetween us, I fear is 
unavoidible: Your excellency will foon determine, 
whether it be better to have this war in the bowels of 
another country, or of our own ; and that it will be in 
one of them, | think is without fcruple.“ Put no ar- 
gument could prevail on the general, who declared 


that his conicience was not ſatisfy'd as to the juſlice of 


this war; and therefore, that he might be no hind- 
rance to the parliament's deſtgns, he detired to lay 
cown hi commiion. Upon which Cromwell ſpoke 
a:2in, a5 foilows : | 

J am very ſorry your lordſhip ſhould have thoughts 
of lay ing don your commiſhon, by which God hath 
bleſied you in the performance of ſo many eminent 
ſervices for the parli: ment. I pray, my lord, confider 
a'! your faithful ſervants, us who are under you, and 
dere to ſerve under no other general. It would be a 
ore:t C:lcouragement to all of us, and a great dif- 
choragement to the affairs of the parliament, for 
our noble general to entertain any thoughts of lay- 
ing down his commifhon. I hope your loidthip will 
never give (0 greatan ac vantage ſo the publick enemy, 
nor o much dificorten your fiiends, as to think of 
laviry down your commiſiioa.” Put all this wou 
not do: "The general fill continucd in the {ame mind, 
and concluding thus: * w hat would you have me 
do?; Ae far as my confcience will give way, | am will- 
ing to join witk you ſtill in the ſervice of the parlia- 
went; but where the conſcience is not ſatisficd, none 
oi you, I am ſure, will engage in any ſervice; and 
that is my condition in this, and therefore J muſt de- 
ure to be excuied.“ f 2 

Cromwell and the other officers in this committee 
eie moſt carne ſt in perſuading the general to * 
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his commiſſion; and yet, tis ſaid, there was cauſe 
enough to believe that they did not over- much deſire 
it. [ation ſays, that Cromwell prets'd the council of 
fate, that notwithſtanding the unwillingne!s of the 
lord Fairfax to command” upon this occahon, they 
would yet continue him to be general of che arme; 
profeſſing for his own part, “that he would racher 
chuſe to ſerve under him in his poſt than to command 
the greateſt army in Europe.“ Ile allo informs us, 
that the forementioned committer was appointed upon 
tue motion of lieutenant-general Cromwell, * who, 
ſays he, acted his part to the life, that I really thought 
him inearneſt.“ * How far he was ſo, it is umpoſible 
to ſay with any certainty. 

Thus Cromwell and his party carried it again? the 
general, who thereupon laid down his commiſſion; 
tho' he was ſeemingly mech perſuaded to the contrary, 
The parliament were at no loſs for one to ſucceed in 
the great office ; for having ſuſſiciently experienced the 
valor, conduct and faithfulneſs of Cromwell, who had 
in fact been long at the head of the army, tho” only 
lieutenant-general in name, they ſoon voted, one and 
all, that he ſhould be their general; + and fo an act 
paſled, © for conſtituting and appointing Oliver Crom- 
well, Eſq; to be captain-general in chief of all the 
forces raiſed, and to be railed. by authority of parlia- 
ment, within the commonwealth of England.” 


F. 3. Before his departure for Scotland, Cromwell 

moved the council that he might be eaſed of the affairs 
of Ireland. But he cou'd only obtain to have five 
others joined with him in the cou: million for governin 

that kingdom, who were Ludlow, Ireton — 
John Jones, major Salway, and one — 
any three of whom were to make a committee. And 
now the lord-general ſet out for the north, afier the 
army, and received great demonſtrations of reſpect as 


D 2 he 


* Ludlow's Memoirs, vol. I. p. 315. 
''+ Fairfax recommended Cromwell to this truſt. 
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he p aſſed along. At York he was attended, and mag- 
nificently entertained by the corporation ; but ſtaid no 
longer than to order ſupplies for the army. 

The committee of eitates in Scotland, before this, 
ſ-emed to be ſurpriſed at the news of an Englith army's 
marching northwards. {hey ſentalettertothe jpeakerof 
the Englich pari:ament, ** lettir g forth their conſterna- 
tion, and declaring that the forces they were raiſing were 
only for their own defence? deſiring to know, whether 
the Engiih army, now on the march, was to act on 
the ofientive or defenlive.” They wrote alſo to Sir 
Arthur Haſlerigg, governor of Newcaitle, major- ge- 
neral Lambert, and the lord-general Cromwell, in much 
the ſime terms. On the other hand, the parliament 
of England publiſhed a declaration of the grounds and 
reaſons of their army's advance, “ accutiog the Scots 
of acting contrary to agreement, and having invaded 
England before under duke Hamilton, and now pre- 
paring for another invaſion ; in proclaiming Charles 
Stuart king of England and Ireland, though they had 
no authority in theſe kingdoms; and in declaring 
againſt the Englith parliament and army, as ſectaries, 
and ranking them with malignants and papiſts.“ 

The Scots, perceiving that the parliament of Erg- 
land was not to be impoſed on, now laboured by all 
potible means to render their army odious; and fo did 
they terrify the common people by miſrepreſentations 
of Cromweoll's commifion, as if he was to deſtroy all 
he met with, that they were hardly ſatisfied by a de- 
Ge ration ot the lord: general and the army, “ remind- 
10g them of the bchavigur of the Englith forces when 
they were before in Scotland, and proteſting that none 
but tate who had endeavoured to engage foreign 
princes againſt the commonwealth of England, or had 
exercited actual hoillity, fhowud have the leaſt violence 
offered to them, either in body or goods. 

in the mein time leaving Vork, Cromwell came to 
Northallerton and JZarlington, being ſaluted, as he 
paſted by, wirn the ordn:nce. At Durham he was 
ec wil by Sir Artuur Haſlerigg, who condutted him 

| to 
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to Newcaitle, and there gallantly entertained him. 
rom Newcaſtle he haſtened to Berwick, and cauſed a 
general review of the army on Haggerton-moor, 
where he was received with great demonſtrations of 
joy, by a gallant body of 5009 horſe, and 11,000 foot. 
From Berwick he ſent the army's declaration into Scot- 
land, containing the grounds of their march into that 
kindom. One copy hereof was conveyed to the Scotch 
general, another to the parliament, and a third to the 
committee of eſtates. 


F. 4. While the lord-general was thus upon the 
verge of Scotland, he drew out the army upon a hill, 
within Berwick bounds, where they had a full proſpect 
of the adjacent country, and made a ſpeech to them, 
exhorting them to be faithful and courageous, ard 
then not to doubt of a bleiling from God, and all en- 
cou agement from himicl:.” This ſpeech was an- 
ſwered with loud and unanimous acclamation» from the 
ſoldiers ; who being ordered to march, entered Scot - 
land with a ſhont. That night they quartered ncar 
the lord Mordington's cattle, where the general cauicl 
proclamation to be made, that none, on — of 
death, ſhould offer violence to the perſons or effects ot 
any in Scotland not found in arms ; and that none, on 
the ſame penalty, ſhould ſtraggle half a mile from 
their quarters, without ſpecial licence.“ 

The next day they arrived at Puntar, where the: 
were recruited with rroviicns, by flips lent ulbiker 
from England for that purpoſe; ric Scots tavmy taken 
care, betore-hand, that the country from Berwick to 
Edinburgh ſhould afford them notning. From Dur: - 
bar they ma ched to Haddington, within twelve n- les 
of Edinburgh. And in all this march they did not ice 
one Scotchman under ſixty years of age, nor any your 
above ſix, and but very few women and children; the 
Scotch miniſters having aſſured the people, that the 
Engliſh would cut the throats of all che men between. 
ſixty and ſixteen years of age, cut off the right- 
hands of all the vouth betu cen fixteen and fix, burn 
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toe omens breaſts with hot 1707:s, and deſtioy all be- 
25 c them. 


[ad 
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ter the e remove from IIaddington, 
they anceritood that the enemy was dilpoſed to give 


then! gat! On a he ath T. Hed Gladfimoor, 'B he E. 35 
Ef hereufon tobk care to [oor che mſelves of the 
p! cc beſo: . n. but t tl 2 Scots did noe 1 1. k £ 10 0 


appear, norwieh tt: ending wk the gencral did all that 
lan in his rover to provoke them o it. Some ſir- 
mies however h. ppened, about the poſſeſſion of a 


place called Artiur's-bll, which the Engliſh made 
themſelves matter . of, 

As he cguld noc draw the Scots to action, Cremwe!l 
intended to have begun with them; but was pre- 
vented by a great rat] a, and obliged to draw off his 


rm ov. a: A2 . b zoungh. The enemy, upon 118 


— ear gun 4, into fore en, but were * re- 
way ted by major-general Lambert, and colonel! Whal- 
cy, the king landing all the while on a caſtle to ſee 


thc encounter. But een three and four o'clock the 


next morning, the Engliſh were attacked in their 
C:.2tor:, at Julcieborough, with great fury, the 
enemy being ammated by ſome of their miniſters : but 
vit wits Rull on their fide, for they routed the 
Sete, ard purſued them within half a league of 
F. in bureb, ki lng ſeveral, and taking many priſo- 
nere. Cromwell got much applauſe after this action, 
by tending the ct if of the Scotch officers, who were 
wound. 0 and taken, in his own chach to Edinburgh. 
ih his vVircicited him, in a greet meaſure, from the 
e-orts that kad been given our of his cruelty. 


6. 11 eving marched again to Dunbar, to take 
51 ET IWpTie-, the veneral g CUVE away a great quan- 
tity of corn among the poor of the place, who were 
ir extieime want. Ir. the mean time the Scots mini- 
ſ&cr- at Edinburgh, imagining he vas ovite retired, 
n thanks to God, for putting terror into 
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Z 
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che hearts of the Eugliſh ſectar ies: but his ſudden re- 
turn do „ul born In m. de then aln iamed of wit 


tus „ had * Ne, U Van wth nat 88 eneral L.efley „ A * 
Was not oc r 10 as! o | en Ri 9 zug: 1 could ny 


x 
WW 
— 


better of event: than his ko FEI} al teachers. 
An equiv | mellage nov anving om Lefier, 
eoricerming Mo tate of the pre! Nur nee, and io l 


of infipid tien about the k! TI - and the Cauley ; 
the Englim general gave him to underſtand, that he 
was noi to be thus amuſed, but would take the inten- 
tions of the Scots from what they bad continued to act; 
concluding, * That if Leſie was refolved to come to 
a bittle, he hail a für opportunity of doing it; otaer- 
wite, to what purpoie d.d they box! i wait?” 

Finding he coal not prove; de the cos to an en- 
gagement, Cromwell removed to Penclind hills, and 
there pl :caed hi, rents within ſigat of Edinburg). 
About the tame time ne executed a ie; Jeant, for plun- 
dering a houle contrary to his declaration. He alſo 
took in ſome {inal garrions, and at the requeit of che 
Scots appointed a conference, in which he was aflured, 
that when opportunity ſerved, it ih; uld be ſeen that 
they wanted not courage to give hi battle.“ While 
he lay here. he advanced one day at the head of a 
party, in order to ſhew how ready he was to engage; 
when one of the Scots, who knew him, fred a carbime 
at him: upon Which Cromwell called out with great 
compolure, and told him, „thut f he had been 012 ot 


his ioldiers, he ſhould have been caſh:efed tor firing {9 


wide of the mark.“ 

It would be tedious to receite all that paſied b:twren 
the two armies, before they actually came to an en- 
gagement. Cromwell, ſays fath-r * Orleans, whoſe 
intereſt it was to come ſoon to a bat c, in a country 
where his army found nothing to ſubſiſt on, marched 


directly to the enemy, who la ncamped bau cen 
Edinburgh and Leith, to cover thule wo plac. vd 


the heart of the country. The cunn ng ng 1. nan 


Revolut ons d' An: let. rre. | 
D 4 tricd 
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tried all v.: ays to draw Leflev to fght; but he under- 
ſtood his trade, and 1 15 being his i intereſt to D time, 


10 to uin tbe enen: vs army „which had neither ammu- 


mitdlon nor pio LON, Lut * had came from F ngland ata 


great charge, he Kept himſelf to ſtrongly intrenched, 


tant Cronin ad durtft not attach him. The Englich ge- 
rral wed all baits and ſtratagems known in war to 
cdlige the Scott to fecht him; ſometime- drawing him 
tac ard: Danton, a: if he would have bef: eged Edm- 
Long, and gun moving to get between Sterlipg and 
Ai. Lat th SOR extero utiy avoided thoſe * Ares; 
zud though the Euglih army kept up clote with hiin, 
E 10 0; dered nis mti . and Fo One d himſelf 10 n 


vaatagcouy, tat the whole month of Auguſt was 


went in 750 te cen inter- marches. |) tedious to a man ot 


Cromwell > tp13:t, „ho could never meet with an o 
portur ite, either to 80 in the open feld, or attack 
TIE enen in his CAMP. 


6. . At laſt, on the zoth of Auvuit, Cromvrell 


dicw out his army from Muicileborough, and marched 


teu ards Ha lumgton. The Scots obterving the Engliſh 
army to retire, tollowcd them cloſe ; and falling up- 
on tc rcar-gunrd of horſe in the night, having the 
aancage of a clear moon, beat them up to the rcar- 
zum of foot. Which alarm, coming ſuddenly upon 
pon pu: them into {tome fender. ” But the Scots 
v.anting ccurage to proſecute the advantage, ard 
witha!, a ciouc overſliadowing the moon, gave the 
Engiih an of portunty to ſecure themſelves, and co- 
ver the maiu bee y. Leing come to Haddington, 


wizre they were in continual danger of being aſſaulted 


by the enemy, the general ordered a ſtrict watch to be 
k ept, to prevent the worſt. The Scots conceiving 
they had now more than ordinary advantage, about 
midnight attempted the Engliſh quarters on the weſt 
end of the town; but were toon repulied and ſent far- 
ticr off. Tac next day, being the field of September, 

te Scots being drawn up at the welt end of the tow n, 
marc advantageous place, the Engliih drew out . 
_ The 


1 


— 
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the eaſt into an open field, very fit for both armies to 
engage in; Where having waited ſome hours tor the 
coming of the Scots, and perceiving they would not 
ſiglit but upon an advantage, they, purſuant to their 
| former refolution, marched away to Dunbar. 

; The Scotch army followed at a convenient diſtance, 

| being reinforced with the addition of three regiments ; 
and ſceing the Engliſh lodged in Dunbar, hovering 
about them upon the adjacent hills like a thick cloud, 
menacing nothing but ruin and deftruction, and look- 
ing down upon them as their ſure prey. 

The lord general was now in great diſtreſs, and 
look'd on himſelf as undone. His army was in a 
very weak and ſickly condition, and in great want of 


proviſions, whereby their courage alſo was very much 
| abated ; while the Scots were ſtout and hearty, in 
their own country, and upon very advantageous 


22 And beſides, they n:ore than doubled the 
Engliſh in number, being about twenty-ſeven thou- 

ſand, whereas the others were but twelve thouſand. 
p Some ſay they had in their army about thirty thou- 
| ſand horſe and foot ; and the Engliſh were reduced 
| to ten thouſand at mot. General Cromwell, with 
| this ſickly company, was now hemed in on every {:de 
by thoſe greater numbers of his enemies ; who, to 
make ſure work, had alſo by a ſtrong party ſecured 
Coberſpath, the only paſs between him and Berwick, 
thereby to hinder all proviſions or relief from thence, 
ard to cut off all retreat from the Engliſh army, who 
had not above three days forage for their horſes. Thus 
were they reduced to the utmoſt ſtraits ®, ſo that they 
had now no way left, but either to give up themſelves 
a prey to their r or to fight upon 


* Before the battle of Dunbar, ſays Whitelock, 
the Engliſh were in a ſad poſture : very many of their 
men fic, and wanting proviſions ? the enemy having 
made up the paſſes 1 — them: the whole Scots 
army on the right-hand, and the ſea on the leſt; and 

the whole nation of Scotland behind them, p. 471. 


| 
' 
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theſe vrecudl terms, ard under thole great diſad- 
vant. ges. 

Ia tis extremiy the lord general, on the 2d of 
September, call. d a councy of war, in which, aſter 
tone Cebate, it was reiolved to fall fon the enemy 
the r.cxt morning: «bout an hour betore day; and ac- 
coriingly the tc cral regiments were orcercd to their 
reſpecuve pot. Fire we are told by bithop Burner, 
tat Cromwell, under thele preſling diff culties, called 
so cers together to teck the lord, as they expreſſed 
it: otter which, he bid all abort him take heart, for 
Cod had certainly heard them, and wauld appear for 
tiem Ihen walking in the carl of Roxburyh's gar- 
cens, that lay under the hill, ard by proſpective 
cJaffes difcerning a great motion in the Scotch camp; 
Cromwell thereupon aid, Cod is delivering them 
1.70 our hands, they ae coming down to us. And 
t e bitkop fays, that Cromveiu loved ta talk much of 
that matter all his life long afterwards, 

The Scots, it ſeems, had now at laſt reſalred to 
ght the Engliſh, and to that end weie en ing con 


the hill? Where, if they had cont'nugd, the Englith 


could not have gone up :o engage them without very 


2444! 


+4 we 


pn GiſaCyantage. I his retolution was contrary to 
eſley's opinion; who, though he was in the chief 


command, had a committee of ſtates to give him his 
orders, among whom Wariitcun was one. "I helte be- 
ing weary of lying in the fields, thought that Lefley 
did not make haſte enough to deſtroy the army of the 


ſectaries, as they called them. Leflev, on the other 


hand, told them, that by lying there all was ſure, but 
that by engazing in action With brave and delperate 
men, all nught be lot; and yet they ſtill prefied him 
to fall on. Many have imayined that there was 
treachery in all this; but the ſore-mertioned author 


ſays, he was perſuaded there was no treachery in it; 


only Wariſtoun was too hot, and Leſley was too cold, 
and yielded too eaſily to their humours, which he 
ſhould not have done. This reſolution of the Scots to 
tall upon the Engliſh was fome time retarded by the 

| unicaicnable- 
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unſcaſonablencſs of the werther ; and in the mein 
while, as we have alreacy obſerved, Cronwe!l re- 
ſolved to fall upon them. 


$. 8. The night before the battle proving dread- 
fully rainy and tempeſtuous, the lor; J-rener; al took 
more than ordinary care of himſelf and his army. He 
refreſhed his men in the town, and above all things 
ſecured his match locks againſt the weather, whit 
his enemies neglected theirs. Ihe Scots were all the 
night employed in coming down the hill ; and early 
in the morning, being Tueſday the third of Septem- 
ber, before they were put in order, general Crom- 
well drew out a ſtrong party of horie, and falling up- 
on the horſe-guards, made them retire * Then im- 

mediately his bodies both of horſe and foot advan- 
cing, the ſ.ght ſoon grew hot on all ſides ; 'till after 
about an hour's ditpure, the whole numerous army of 
the Scots was totally routed. 'I'wo regiments ſtood 
their ground, and were almoſt all killed in their ranks. 
The ted fled, and were purſued as far 25 11 
with great execution. About four thouſand were ſain 
on the place and in the purſuit, and ten thouſand 


taken prifoners, mary of whom were deſperately 
wounded. Fifte:n thouſand arms, all the artillery 


and ammunition, with above two hundred colours, 
were taken; and all with the lols of ſcarce three hun- 
dred Engliſh. Priſoners of note were Sir James 
Lumſdale l:cutenant-general of the foot, the lord Lib- 


derton (who ſoon after died of his wounds) adjutant- 


ye Bickerton, fcout matter Campbell, Sir Wil- 
dam Douglas, the lord Grandiſon, and colonel. 
Gourdon ; beſides twelve heutenant-colonels, fix ma- 
Jors, forty two captains, and ſeventy-five kentenants. | 
The two Leſleys eſcaped to Edinburgh, which upon 

MT OY the 


* Rapin ſays, the Scots cavalry on the right wing 
performed very well at firſt ; but were at laſt drove 


back, and pu: to ſlight, The left way tied without 
ſultaining one charge. 
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the news of this defeat was immediately quitted by 
his girriton, and Leith re:olved to admit the conque- 
rors, being not able to keep them out. 

Thus this formidible army, which bad fo lately 
triumphed in a confident aflurance of victory, was 
totally defeated and overthrown by one not half fo 
pumerovs, which at the tame time was reduced al- 
moſt to the Tak extremity. Eut this extremity mak- 
ing them fix upon a firm reſolution either to conquer 
or die, and withal, their falling ſo ſuddenly upon wo 
Scots, when they fo little expected them, but de- 
ſigned firſt to fall upon them, ſeem to be the true oc- 

cation of this wonderful turn of affairs. The lord- 
general himſelf drew up a narrative of this memorable 
victory, and ſent it by a courier to the council of 
ſtate, who ordered it to be rend in all Na e churches of 
London, with ſolemn tharkſ{giving : and the colours 


taken in this battle being ſent up to he parliament, 
were by their order hung up as trophies in Weſtmin— 


ſter-hall, 


F. 9. This great action the moſt critical one that 
ever Cromwell | was engaged in, and which for tha 
reaſon we have related more particularly than man 
ethers) being thus bappily ended, the Engliſh ſoldiers 
were infoired with new cyurave. Ihe lord- general, 
oon after this _ was over, ſent Lambert to at- 
rempt Edinburgh, the c apical, and ſecure Leith, that 
the in gil dap might the more convenientiy ſupply 
the ary, I bert oo poiit.on of both on the 
{ime day, they wing been delerted by the Scots, 
aud found there 3 pieces of oidnance, mar y 
arms, and a confderable quantity of proviſions, But 
though the Englith were wanker 'of the tow n, Edin- 
burgh-catile fill remained in the hands of the enemy: 


yet this, though judged impregnable, was at laſt icdu- 
£22 by our victoriou general, 

Several things paſicd, however, before the ſiege of 
chat fortreſs was undertaken. Cromwell invited the 
Edinburgh miniſters in the caltle to rcturn to their 
cures; 
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eures; which they obſtinately refuſed, pretending they 
had no ſecurity for their perſons. On this occaſion 
ſeveral letters paſſed between the general, the gover- 
nor, and theſe miniſters ; who ſtill perſiſted in their 
{tiff-necked way; the general cauſed Engliſh miniſters 
to officiate in their places. 'The chief magiltrates of 
Edinburgh, the committees of the church and ſtate, 
and the remains of the army from Dunbar, all retired 
to Sterling, in order to recover their ſhattered ſtrength: 
But all the methods they could uſe ſignified little; for 
the Scots were divided among themſelves, and ſplit 
into many parties and factions, which Cromwell, no 
doubt, knew how to manage to his advantage, while 
the motions of his army round about Edinburgh kept 
the whole county in awe. Several places, in the 
mean time, were taken in by his deputies, and a con- 
ſiderable victory was gained by Lambert over colonel 
Ker, at Hamilton; whereby the power of the remon- 
ſtrators, one of the moſt violent parties chen ſubſiſting, 

was entirely ruined. 


F. 10. The taking of Edinburgh caſtle ſoon fol- 
lowed. This is the moſt conſiderable ſtrong-hold in 


Scotland, having all the requiſite advantages both 
of nature and art It is ſeated upon a high abrupt rock, 


has but ene entrance, and that ſteep, and by which 
only two or three can go a- breaſt. Beſides, it over- 
looks and commands all the places about it; ſo that 
Cromwell's men were often galled by the cannon from 
thence, in their quarters at Edinburgh. 
When Cromwell came firſt before this ſtrong place, 
which was not long after the defeat at Dunbar, he 
ſummoned the governor, colonel Dundaſs, to deliver 
it up to him; which having no effect, he began to 


conſult how to reduce it by force. Nothing encou- 
raged the attempting it by ſtorm; and all probable 


ways being debated, it was at laſt reſolved to force it 


by mines. In order for this work, miners were ſent 


for, and towards the latter end of September, the 
galleries were begun in the night; which the beſieged 
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no ſooner ſaw, but they fell to firing upon them. But 
this proved no impediment to the Engliſh, who, 
with indefatigable Jabrur, wrought through the 
earth till they came to the main rock. This put 
them to a ſtand, but did not make them give over; 
_ for having made holes in the rock, thev filled them 
full of powder, and endeavoured to make it fly by 
fring. 5 N 
But this mining work going but ſlowly on, the 
lord-general, fearing he ſhould not be able to blow 
the caſtle into the air, endeavoured now to level it 
with the ground; and to that end, he raiſed a battery 
fortify'd with gabions and other contrivances, deſign- 
ing to play inceſſantly from thence with cannon: and 
mortars. The governor was very much amazed at 
this, and began to think it a vain thing to endeavour 
to withſtand the Engliſh induſtry ; though he did his 
utmolt to anſwer the expectations of thoſe by whom 
he was intruſted. The battery being raiſed to a con- 
venient height, 4 mortar-pieces and 6 battering guns 
were forthwith mounted againſt the caſtle. But be- 
fore the word of command was given, the lord- gene- 
ral thought fit once more to ſummon the governor, in 
the following terms; That he being reſolved to 
uſe ſuch means as were put into his hands, for the re- 
ducing of the caftle, did, for preventing further mi- 
ſery, demand the rendering of the place to him upon 
fit conditions.” 'To this the governor returned this 
anſwer, ** That being intruſted by the eſtates of 
Scotland, for the keeping of the caſtle, he could not 
deliver it up without leave from them : and therefore 
he deſired ten days time to fend to them, and receive 
their anſwer.” But the lord-general knowing his 
time was precious, made this ſudden reply. That it 
concerned him not to know the obligations of them 
that truſted him; but that he might have honourable 
terms for himſelf, and thoſe that were with him : but 
he could no: give liberty to him to conſult with the 
committee of eſtates,” | 


* 'Twas 


* 
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"Twas deſigned that this parley ſhould continue two 
days; but ſome great ſhot flying from the eaſtle be- 


fore, order was given to try the mortar- pieces, three 
with ſhells, and the fourth with ſtones. Which be- 


ins done accordingly, the governor returned an an- 
ſwer to the general's laſt meſſage ; in which“ he ad- 
jured him that liberty might be granted to him to ſend 
to the committee of eſtates : and faid, that he would 


| be very willing to receive information from thoſe of 


his countrymen whom he could truit.” To this the 


general replied, © That whoever he would appoint 
to come to him, ſhould have liberty for one hour; 


but to ſend to the committee of the eltates he could 
not grant.” The governor took no notice of this, till 
the mort:r-picces and great guns had for ſome ſmall 
time play'd againſt the caſtle. This moved him to 
ſend forth a drum, defiring a conference with the 

rovoſt of Aberdeen, and one more then in Edin- 
Cond ; to which the general readily conſented. But 
they knowing it to be an affair of the utmoit impor- 
tance, refuſed to concern themſelves in it, leaving 
the governor to take his own courſe. Hereupon 
Dundaſs was in great perplexity, till having reſolved 
the matter in his mind, he at laſt came to this reſult, 
to acquit himſelf manſully in the defence of the place. 


| Accordingly a red enign was immediately hung out 


in defiance, and the great guns began to roar from 
the battlements of the wall. Upon this, the lord ge- 
neral ſent in upon them ſuch continual ſhowers of 
ſhot, that the governor in a ſhort time offered to ſur- 
render, if his former requeſt, of tending to the com- 
mittee, might be granted. But this being (till refuſed, 
Dundaſs thought it not good to hold out any longer 
againſt ſuch violent aſſaults ; and fo entering upon a 


treaty with the lord general, came to an agreement; 
_ Firtt, that the caſtle, the cannon, arms, and ammunie. 


ton, and furniture of war, be delivered up to Crom- 
well: Secondly, that the Scots have liberty to carry 


away their publick regiſters, publick moveables, private 


evidences and writs : Thirdly, that thoſe goods in the 
e caſtle 
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ciftle belonging to any perſon, the owners ſhould 
have reſtored to them: Fourthly, that the governor, 
and all military oricers, and ſoldiers, might depart 
without moleſtation, to Bruntiſland in Fife. 
According to theſe articles, this ſtrong caſtle, which 
gloried in its virginity, as having never before 
yielded to any conqueror, was, after a ſiege of three 


months delivered up to Cromwell on the 24th day of 


December; whereby there alſo fell into his hands 


fifty-three pieces of ordnance, ſome of them remark- 


able both for ſize and beauty, 8,c00 arms, ſourſcore 
barrels of powder, and all the king's hangings, tapeſ- 
try and jewels. The ſubduing of this place was ſo 
unexpected by ſeveral, that the Scots cried our, 
„That Cromwell took it only by filver bullets.” But 
what appeared moſt ſtrange to others, and which 
made well on Cromwell's ſide, was, that the Scotch 
army, which lay not very far off, ſhould never at- 
_ tempt the relief of this moſt important place. 


F. 11. The Scots were now intent upon the corona- 


tion of their king, which had been long delayed, that 
he might humble himſelf for his father's ſins, and 
his own tranſgretiions.” Put the vigorous proceed- 
ings of the Engliſh put them upon haſtening what of 


themſelves they were backward enough in; ſo on 


the firſt of January this ſolemnity was performed at 


Scone, his majeſty firſt ſubſcribing both the covenants. 


And now, in order to raiſe a powerful army, all per- 
ſons were promiſcuouſly admitted, and great numbers 
of honorary volunteers flocked to the king's ſtandard 
at Aberdeen. From thence he marched from Ster- 
ling, where having muſtered his army, he made duke 
Hamilton lieutenant-general, Leſley major-general, 
Middleton major-general of horſe, and Maſſey gene- 
ral of the Englith troops. = | 
Cromwell, who obſerved theſe proceedings, was 
httle concerned at them. He endeavoured, however, 


to ſecure all the garriſons ſouth of Firth: to which 


end he ordered colonel] Fenwick to reduce Hume 
| _— __ caſtle, 
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caſtle. Fenwick immediately applied himſelf to the 
work, and having drawn up his men before the place, 
ſent a ſuramons to the governor to ſurrender. But 
the governor, one Cockburn, being a man of fancy, 
returned only a quibbling anſwer. However, he did 
not continue long in this merry humour : for Fenwick 
having planted a battery, and made a breach in the 
caltle, was invited to a parly juſt as he was about to 


enter. But he would allow only quarters for life; 


which being accepted, the garriſon marched out, and 
captain Collinfon took poſſeſſion of it for the parlia- 
ment. About the ſame time colone! Monk reduced 
Tantallon caſtle, after a vigorous defence. | 

The king and his party were now very adtive, and 


| had got together an army of 20,000 men. But the 


earl of Eglinton, with ſome other commanders, 9 4 
ing into the weſt to raiſe recruits, were ſeized by Lil- 
burn, and ſent priſoners to Edinburgh. | 


F. 12. The Englih parliament, all this white, kad 
a ſpecial regard to their army in Scotland. So care- 


ful were they to furniſh them with men, money, and 
proviſions, that as no army could better deſerve it, ſo 


no army ever had more encouragement. Yet both 
parliament and army ſuffered a great affliftion in the 
hickneſs of their general, who was now wholly con- 
fined to his chamber: and his not acting in perſon 
made the Scots believe, and confidently report, that 
he was certainly dead. To convince them however 
of their miſtake, he ordered a Scotch trumpeter, who 


was ſent to the Engliſh on a particular affair, to be 
brought before him, being then on the mending 


hand. But he relapſed ſoon after, and was in more 
danger than ever: yet the goodneſs of his conſtitu- 
tion overcame his diſtemper, with the help of two 
eminent phyſicians that were ſent him by the parlia- 
ment; ſo that he did not think fit to accept of the 
arliament's offer, of returning into England before 
is buſineſs was done. 


No 
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No ſooner was he able to ſtir abroad, but he con- 
ſulted with his chief officers about carrying on the 
war. He encamped again on Pencland-hi!ls, a place 
well Known to the Engliſh army. From Pencland 
hills he marched to Newbridge, and from Newbridge 
to Lithgow, where from the battlements of the 
caſtle, he could difcern the Scotch army, as it lay 
encamped at Torwood, near Sterling, all guarded 
round with regular fortifications. 'Though the Englith 
could not poſſibly drive them cut of this failneſs, yet 
the lord-general, to provoke them to fight, marched 
his army in battalia Lotus them, and ſtuod in that 
poſture eight hours. But finding all this ine ffectual, he 
drew off to Glaſgow, in order to refreſh his men; 
which being done, he again purſued the Scotch array, 
veho had now removed their camp, and in their fight 
fiormed and took Calendar-houſe, a place of conſi- 
dcrable ſtrength, and reſolutely defended. | 


F. 13. Finding he could by no means bring the 
Scots to à battle, Cromwell ſent colonel Overton, 
with near 2000 foot and horſe, to make an attempt 
on Fite, in order to cut off all ſupplies from the ene- 


my. Overton croſſed the Forth, and landed his army 


at North- Ferry, in ſpite of the ſhowers of ſhot that 
were poured an him rom the ſhore. He was fol- 
lowed by Lambert and Okey, with two regiments of 
horſe, and two of foot. The king now tznt 4000 
men, under major-general Brown, and colonel Hol- 
vorn, to drive the Englith back ag 

bur they were encrely defeateo by Oliver's party, 


2000 of them being killed on the ſpot, and moſt of 


the reſt taken priſoners. Among the latter was ma- 
jor-general Brown himſelf, who died (gon after, for 
grief, as it was thought, of this mistortune. 

The Englich now took in garritons almoſt as faſt as 
they approached them. That of Inneſgary was fo 


terrified at the late defeat. that they ur endered on the 


firſt ſummons to Lambert, leaving behind them all 
their proviſions, ammunition, and arms, except their 


ſwords 


2 uin over the Forth? 
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ſwords only. The king himſelf td his whole army 
were in ſuch conſternation, that they ſuddenly de- 
camped from Torwood, and marched into Sterling - 
park. Cromwell foil-wed them at their heels, and 
paſſing over the ground where they ſo lately lay, be 
found there ali their ſick men. and a conſiderable 
quantity of military Rores, which ſhewed in wiat 4 
panick they left the place. 


$. 14. Cromwell's attempts were till in vain ; for 
tte Scots would not come to an engagement. Here- 
upon he marched away to Lithgow, and ſent the 
greateſt part of his men over the Forth, in order to 
carry on the war in Fife. At Leith, whither he re- 
tired in perſon to provide for the ſupply of his ſoldiers, 
he received the welcome news of the ſurrender ot 


Bruntilland to Lambert; which place was of great ad- 


vantage tothe Engliſh, being a commodious harbour 
for the 1 of ſtores. 


Soon after he croſſed the Forth himſelf, and draw- 


ing the greateſt part of his army from Bruntiſland, 
with the train of artillery, he went to St. John's-town, 


the taking of which, he knew, would prevent the 
Highlanders from ſending any ſupplies, os of men 
or proviſions, to Sterling. But, contrary to his ex- 
pectation, the meſſenger whom he ſent to ſummon it, 
was denied admittance, and returned back with this 
ſhort anſwer from the townſmen, that they were 
not in a condition to receive letters.” The reaſon cf 
this was, as it afterwards appeared, that the lord Dut- 
fus had the day before entered the town, with 1300 
men. But the lord-general Cromwell, upon the re- 
fuſal of a new ſummons which he ſent, immediately 
drained the water out of the moats about the town, 
and falling to batter the walls, obliged the lord Duf- 
fus to ſurrender in one day's time. 


F. 15. Theſe wonderful ſucceſſes of Cromwell in 
Scotland, threw the king into great perplexity, and 
put him upon making an irruption into England, His 

| | fate 
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fate depended upan the ſucceſs of one battle, and be- 
ing much nearer to England than Cromwell, who 
could not overtake him till ſeveral days, he was in 
hopes to ſtrengthen himſelf greatly, by the coming in 
of the well. affected in the north. The thing being 
reſolved, his majeſty ſent expreſſes to all his friends, 
that they might be ready to receive him, and on the 
Gth of Auguſt entered England by the way of Carliſie, 
with about 16,000 men. This ſudden invaſion alarm- 
ed the whole Britith nation, eſpecially the parliament, 
who were now ready to cenſure the conduct of their 
general. But he aſſured them by letter, that he 
would overtake the enemy, and give a good account 
of them, before they came near London.” Accord- 
ingly he ordered Lambert to follow the King unme- 
diately with 7 or 800 horſe, and to draw as many 
others as he could from the country militia ; and to 
moleſt the king's march as much as poſſible, by being 
near, and obliging him to march cloſe ; not engaging 
his own party in any ſharp action, without a manifeſt 
advantage, but keeping himſelf entire till the army 
came up. 

The militia of moſt counties was now drawn into 
the field, in order to obſtruct the king's march. An 
act was publithed, declaring, ** that no perſon ſhould 
hold any correſpondence with Charies Stuart, or his 
party, or give them encoaragement or aſſiſtance, un- 
der pain of high-treaſon.“ And now Cromwell, 
having ſettled the affairs of Scotland, and left Monk 
with a ſtrong party, to ſecure that kingdom, entered 
England with the remainder of the army; and on the, 
12th of Augult croſſed the Tine, upon the banks of 
which river he gave the ſoldiers ſome repoſe : the 
corporation of Newcaſtle, in the mean time, bring- 
ing them plenty of proviſions. 


F. 16. The king's army marched — Lanca- 
ſhire, where at the head of it he was proclaimed, as 
he paſſed along, in all the market towns. But he 
met not with that encouragement which he — 
| or 
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for beſides that the Scots daily deſerted him, the 
countries did not come in as he believed they would, 
being continually obſtructed by the forces of the com- 
monwealth. The paſtage of Warrington-bridge, in 
Cheſhire, was ſharply conteited with him by Lam- 
bert ; but at laſt his majeſty carried it, and continuing 
on his march with great expedition, on the 23d of 
Auguſt he came to Worceſter, which he entered after 
ſome oppolition ; and looking upon it as a convenient 
place, he determined to ſettle there with his army, 
and wait the coming of the enemy. And that he 
might not be wanting in any thing that might tend to 
the preſcrvation of his forces, he ordered works to be 
raiſed for better ſecurity. Then he ſent a ſummons to 
Mackworth, governor of Shrewſbury, inviting him to 
yield up that garriſon ; to which the governor re- 
turned a peremptory denial. He alſo ſent letters to 
Sir Thomas Middleton, to raiſe forces for him in 
 Montgomeryſhire ; but Sir Thomas detained the meſ- 
ſenger priſoner, and ſent up the letter to the parlia- 
ment. A day or two after the king had taken up his 
quarters in Worceſter, he received the melancholy 
news of the defeat of the earl of Derby. This brave 
man was the only perſon, who made any conſiderable 
attempt to ſupport the king. He got together a body 

of 1500 horie ; but before he could join the king's 
army, colonel Lilburn ſet upon him near af <= 
and entirely routed him. The earl himſelf, being 
wounded, retreated into Cheſhire with about eighty 
horſe, and from thence to the king at Worceſter. 
In the mean time general Cromwell having refreſh'd 
his ſoldiers near Newcaflle, immediately marched 
away by Rippon, Ferry-bridge, Doncaſter, Mansfield, 
and Coventiy ; and at Keinton joined with the reſt of 
the parliainent's forces, under ]:cutenant-general Fleet- 
wood, major general Deſborough, the lord Grey of 
Groby, major-general Lambert, and major-general 
Harriſon; making in all zo, ooo men. The common 
wealth had indeed, by their new levies, encreaſed their 
forces to a prodigious number; and England * 
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fore produced ſo many ſoldiers in ſo ſhort a time: for 
the ſtanding army, with thoſe other forces raiſed upon 


this occaſion, are ſaid to have amounted to above 


60,000 men. 


5. 17. The lord-general being come up, and hav- 
ing obſerved the ponure of the enemy's army, began 
with an attempt upon Upton-bridge, ſeven miles from 
Worceſter ; deſigning there, if poſſible, to paſs over 
his army. Lambert was appointed to manage this 
afar, who immedirtely detached a ſmall party of 
horie and dragoons, to fee how feaſible the enterpriſe 
might be. I his party coming to the bridge, found it 
broken down, all but one plank. Over this theſe dar- 
ing fellows pais'd, who finding the Scots took the 
alarm, preſently betook themſelves to a church for 
ſecurity. Hereupon Maſſey, who lay at Upton with 
about bo dragoons, and 200 horſe, gave a camiſado 
on the church; but major-general Lambert, having 
paſſed over a new ſupply of horſe, fell furiouſly upon 


the enemy's party, and over-powering them, forced 


them to a retreat; which Maſſey ſupported with ſo 
much bravery, that ſometimes facing, then fighting, 
and ſo falling off, himſelf brought up the rear, and 
never quitted his ſtation, till he arrived with his men 
at Worcefler. The bridge being thus gain'd, all poſ- 
ſible induitry was uſed to make it up; ſo that Fleet- 
wood's army quickly paſſed over; which ſtill march- 
ing forward, they laid a bridge over the Teame, 
Which falls into the Severn, about a mile beneath 
Worceſter and the general, in the mean time, cauſed 
a bridge of boats to be laid over the Scvern on his 
ſide, ſor the better conjunction of the army, and that 
the enemy might be the more ſtraightened. 

The Scots drawing out to oppoſe Fleetwood's paſ- 
ſage, the lord-general reſolved to divert their deſign, 


or to oblige them to fight on great diſadvantage : to 


which end, himtelf in perion led over the river two 
regiments of foot, colonel Hacker's horſe, and his 
own life-guard, on that ſide of Worceſter which he 

f | deſigned 
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deſigned to attack. Whilſt this was doing, leutenant- 


general Fleetwood, aſſiſted by two regiments of foot, 
maintained a brave fight from hedge to hedge. which 
the Scots had lined thick with muſqueteers. And in- 
deed they ſtoutly maintained their ground, till colo- 
nel Blake's, Gibbons's, and Marſh's regiments came 
in, and joined with the others againſt them ; upon 


„ hich they retreated to Powick 8 they 


were again engaged by the colonels Haines, Cobbet, 
and Matthews ; and perceiving they were not able to 
prevail, they thought fit at laſt to ſecure themſelves by 


flying into Worceſter. 


$. 18. Preſently after, the king calling a council 
of war, it was reſolved to engage Cromwell himſelf. 
Accordingly, they on a fudden tally'd out againſt him 
th ſo much fury, that his invincible life-guard could 
nc: ſutain the ſhock, but was forced to retire in ſome 
diiorder; and his cannon likewiſe were for ſome time in 
the pov. er of the king's party. But multitudes of fxeſh 
forces coming in, at laſt turned the ſcale on Crom- 


w-.ll's fide. The battle continued for three or four 


hours with great fierceneſs and various ſucceſs, till the 
Scots, being overpowered by Cromwell's ſuperior 
force, were totally routed, flying away in great con- 
fuſion to ſecure themlelves. The horſe made as faſt as 


they could back again, towards the north; but the 


foot ran into the city, being cloſely purived by ſome 
of the conquerors, who fariouſly flew through a'l the 


ſtreets, doing fuch terrible execution, that there was 


nothing to be ſeen for ſome time but blood and 
Jaughter.“ | 

As ſoon as the lord-general had forced his way 
through Sedbury-gate, wh:Lt his party were killing 


and {}iying all they met with, he with ſome regiments 


ran up to the Fort-royal, commanded by colonel 
Drummond ; and being juſt about to ſtorm, he firſt 
ventured through whole ftowwer; of ſhot, to offer the 


Scots quarter, if they would preſently ſubmit, and de- 


liver up the fort; which they retuting, he ſoon redu- 


ced 


4 
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ced it by force, and without mercy put them all to the 
ſword, to the number of 1500 men. In the mean 
time very conſiderable parties were ſent after the fly- 
ns enemy, and the country every where roſe upon 
em. | 

The flain in this battle were reckoned about 4000, 
and the priſoners taken in the fight, and in the purſuit, 
amounted to about 10,000 ; fo that near all were loſt. 
The chief of the priſoners were duke Hamilton (bro- 
ther of the late duke) who died ſoon after of his 
wounds; the earl of Derby, who not long after was 
ſentenced to death, and loſt his head at Bolton; the 
earls of Lauderdale, Carnwarth, Rothes, and Kelly ; 
lord Sinclair, Sir John Packington, Sir Charles Cun- 
ningham, Sir Ralph Clare, major-general Montgo- 
merv, major-general Piſcotty, Mr. Richard Fanſhaw, 
ſecretary to the king, the general of the ordnance, the 
adjutant-general of the foot; beſides ſeveral colonels, 
and other inferior officers. There were alſo taken all 
their artillery and baggage, 158 colours, the king's 
ſtandard, his coach and * and ſeveral other 
things of great value. The king eſcaped, and hav- 
ing wandered ſome time in — about England, 
me at laſt found means to embark, and landed ſafely 
at Diepe in France. This great victory, which was 
juſtly looked upon as the deciſion of the grand cauſe 
between the king and the commonwealth, was ob- 
tained by general Cromwell on the 3d of September, 
the ſame day twelve-month that the Scots had ſuch a 
defeat given them by his forces at Dunbar, as loſt. 

them their kingdom *. 
§. 19. 


The next day after this victory, the lord- general 
ſent 2 letter to the parliament; which was as follows: 

J am not able yet to give you an exact account 
of the great things which the Lord hath done for this 
commonwealth, and for his people ; and yet I am 
_ unwilling to be filent, but according to my duty I 
ſhall repreſent it to you, as it comes to hand. * 
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$. 19. Cromwell, having given this deadly blow 
to all r of king's party, ſtaid no longer at Worceſter, 


battle was fought with various ſucceſs for ſome hours, 
but ſtill hopeful on your part, and in the end became 
an abſolute victory, and to full an one, as proved 2 
total defeat and ruin of the enemy's army, ard poſ- 
ſeſſion of the town. Our men entering at the 
enemy's heels, and fighting with them in the ſtreets 
with very great courage, took all their baggage 
and artillery. What the ſlain are, I can give you no 
account, becauſe we have not taken an exact view; 
but they are very many, and muſt needs be fo, be- 
cauſe the diſpute was long, and very near at hand, 
and often at puſh of pike, and from one defence to 
another. There are about ſix or feven thouſand pri- 
ſoners taken here, and many officers and noblemen 
of quality ; duke Hamilton, the carl of Rothes, and 
Givers other noblemen : I hear, the earl of Lauder- 
dale, many officers of great quality, and ſome that 
will be fit objects of your juſtice. We have ſent very 
conſiderable parties after the flying enemy: I hear 
they have taken conſiderable numbers of priſoners, and 
are very cloſe in the purſuit. Indeed, I hear, the 
country riſeth upon them every where; and I believe, 
the forces that lay through providence at Bewdley, 
and in Shropſhire and Staffordſhire, and thoſe with 
colonel Lilburne, were in a condition, as if this had 
been foreſeen, to intercept what ſhould return. A 
more particular account than this will be prepared For 
vou, as We are able. I heard they had not many 
more than a thouſand horſe in their body that fled, 
and I believe we have near four thouſand forces fol- 
lowing and interpoſing between them and home. 
Their army was about fixteen thouſand ftrong, and 
fought ours on Worceſter fide Severn, almoſt with 
their whole, whilit we had engaged half our army on 
the other fide, but with parties of theirs. Indeed it 
was a {tiff buſineſs; yet I do not think we have loft 
two hundred men. Your new rais'd forces did per- 


. form 
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than to ſee the walls of it levelled with the ground, 
and the dikes filled with earth; thereby to curb the 
diſaffection of the inhabitants. This done, he marched 
up in a triumphant manner to London, driving 4 or 
5000 priſoners before him. Beyond Ayleſbury, he 
was met by four commiſſioners from the parliament, 
whom they ſcnt to pay him all the marks of honour 
and eſteem. When he came to Acton, he was ſo- 
lemnly met by the ſpeaker, and the reſt of the _ 
rs 


form ſingular good ſervice, for which they deſerve a 
very high eſtimation and acknowledgment ; as alfo 
for their willingneſs thereunto, foraſmuch as the ſame 
hath added ſo much to the reputation of your affairs: 
They are all diſpatch'd home again; which I hope, 
will be much for the eaſe and ſatisfaction of the coun- 
trv, which is a great fruit of the ſucceſſes. 
The dimenſions of this mercy are above my 
thoughts; it is, for ovght I know, a crowning 
mercy ; ſurely, if it be not, ſuch a one we ſhall have, 
if this provoke thoſe that are concerned in it to thank- 
fulneſs, and the parliament to do the will of him, 
Who hath done his will for it, and for the nation; 
whoſe good pleaſure is, to eſtabliſh the nation, and 
the change of the government, by making the people 
ſo willing to the defence thereof, and fo ſignally to 
bleſs the endeavours of your ſervants in this | a great 
work. I am bold, humbly to beg, that all thoughts 
may tend to the promoting of his honour, who hath 
wrought io great ſalvation, and that the fatneſs of 
theſe continued mercies may not occaſion pride and 
wantorneſs, as formerly the like hath done to a cho- 
ſen people. But that the fear of the Lord, even for 
his mercies, may keep an authority, and the people 
ſo proſpered, and bleſſed, and witneſſed to, humble 
ard faithful; that juſiice and righteouſneſs, mercy 
ard truth may flow from you, as a thankful return to 
our glorious God: This thall be the prayer of, Sir, 
your moſt humble and obedient ſervan 
„ O. Cromwilt, 
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bers and council of ſtate; and ſoon after by the lord- 
mayor, aldermen and ſheriffs, and many perſons of 
quality, with the militia, and multitudes of people ; 
who welcomed him with loud ſhouts and acclamations, 
and ſeveral vollies of great and ſmall ſhot. Whitelock 
ſays, he carried himſelf with great affability, and 
ſeeming humility ; and in all his diſcourſes about the 
buſineſs of Worceſter, would ſeldom mention any 
thing of himſelf, but the gallantry of the officers and 
ſoldiers, and gave all the glory of the action unto 
God rd. 


30d. 

After ſome ſmall repoſe, on the 16th of September, 
he took his place m parliament, where the ſpeaker 
made > cal to him, congratulating his return after 
ſo many atchievements, — giving him the thanks of 
the houſe for his ſervices to the commonwealth. On 
the ſame day, he with his chief officers, was feaſted 
in the city, with all poſſible ſtate and pomp: and 
ſoon after two acts were drawn up, that were much 
to his honour ; one for a ſolemn thankſgiving-day, 
and the ether for a yearly obſervation of the zd of 
September, in all the three kingdoms. The parlia- 
ment likewiſe ſettled 4000 l. a year upon him, out of 
the duke of Buckingham and the marquis of Wor- 
ceſter, beſides 2, 500 l. per Annum formerly granted. 


F. 20. Soon after the battle of Worceſter, the iſle 
of Man, bravely defended by the heroick counteſs of 
Derby, and the ifle of Jerſey, that had been lon 
maintained by Sir George Carteret, were both redu- 

ced to the parliament's obedience. They had long 
ſince been maſters of Guernſey, except the chief fort, 
called Cornet-caſtle, which had been a great while 
defended by Roger Burges, but was about the latter 


end of October ſurrendered by him upon very good 
articles. And the Scilly iſles, which had been the 
chief harbour for the king's men of war, were ſome 


— before reduced by a part of the parliament's 


E 2 Major- 
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Major-general Monk, whom the Iord-general had 
left in Scocland, to perfect the reduction of that king- 
dom, procecded in his work with very good fuccels. 
Bejore the fight of Worceiter, he took Sterling, the 
chief ſtrength of the Scots ; as alio Dundee, with as 
terrible an execution as Cromwell had before uſed at 
TFredagh ; and ſurpriſed a convention of the Scotch 
nobility, among whom was old gencral Leſley, and 
| ſent them priſoners to London. The example that 
was made of Dundee, occaſioned ſuch a terror, that 
St. Andrews, Aberdeen, Dunbarton, and Punnoter 
caſtles, with other towns, caſtles, and ftrong-holds, 
either voluntarily declared for the conquerors, or ſur- 
rendered upon ſummons. Netwithſtanding this, the 
Scots made one attempt more, under Middleton, 
Huntley, Glencarne, and others in the Highlands : 
but they were foon „ Hh" and diſperied by colonel 
Morgan: fo that the Engliſh extended their conqueſts 
through all parts of the Kingdom, even as far as the” 
iſles of Orkney and Shetland, which now ſubmitted 
to them. After this, there was no more work for 
our general in the feld; who therefore continued 
about London mot of the remainder of his days. 
And here | ſhall diſiniſs the affairs of Scotland with 
the remarks that biſhop Burnet makes on the ftate of 
that kingdom, after their abſolute reduction of it 
under the power of the Englith. ** Aſter this, ſays 
he, the country was kept in greut order: ſome caſtles 
in the Highlands had garriſons put into them, that 
were fo careful in their dilcipline, and fo exact to 
their rules, that in no time the Iiighlands were kept 
in better order, than during the uſurpation. Ihnere 
was a confideiille force of about ſeven or eight thou- 
ſand men kept in Scotland: theſe were paid exactly, 
and ſtrictly ditciplined. The pay of the army brought 
{0 much moucy into the kingdom, that it continued 
al that white in a very flouriſhing ſtate. Cromwell 
buiit three citaècls, at Leith, Air, and Inverncts, be- 
Ses many little forts. "There was gocd juſtice done, 
and vice was iupzprelitd and puniſhed ; fo that we al- 
| EX a | | ways 
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ways reckon thoſe eight vears of uturpation, 2 time 
of great peace and profperitv. There was ali» a 
fort of union of the three kingdoms in one pustia- 
ment, wiere Scotiand had its reprefentailves, Tas 
marquis of Argvie went up one of our commilit- 
ners.“ 


F. 21. Thas have we gone through Cromwell's mi- 
litauy lite, and with as much brevity as poilble, ex- 
cept in two or three of the principal actions, which I 


have taken more at large from the kidorians of the: 


time. Ilis next conquett was over the parliament 
who empioved him, by another ſort of warfare, in 
„ hich he was no leſs expert and ſucceſsful than in 
the open field. But that will be the fubjer of an- 
other chapter. I would only obſerve at the end of 
this, that with whomſoever of the great captains of 
antiquity we compare him, Cromwell is in no danger 
of loling by the compariſon *, Like Lucullus, he cane 
to the field unexperienced, and ſhone out at once an 
accompliſed general. For the rapidity of his con- 
queſts be might vie with Alexander, or, whom itt 
more nearly reſembled, with Julivs Cæſar. bat au 
army of veteran Greeks, thoug't fewer in number, 
ſhould triumph over the effeminate Anans, was what 
might well enough be expected: but where Roman 
was oppoſed to Roman, and Briton to Briton, it 
ſeems but an act of juſtice to aſcribe it to the gene- 
rals, that one of theſe parties was for ever victorious; 
efpecially if the party which prevailed, as in Crom- 
well's caſe, appeared at firit under many diladvan- 


tages. : : ; 


Tnoſe who cenciude, from the ſeverity uſed at 
Tredagh, and a few other places, that Cromwell in 
his temper was favage and cruel, are certainly much 
miſtaken. We fnd him excuſing thoſe actions him- 
ſelf from the neceſſity of affairs, which has always 

been taken for a ſufficient reaſon in matters of this 


See the panegyrick in the appendix. 
Se nature. 
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nature. And if we conſider the barbarities which the 
lrich, for ſome years before, had been practiſing on 


the poor Engliſh proteſtants, eſpecially in the horrid 


manacre of 1641, we thould have no reaſon to won- 
der if a ſpirit of vengeance had prevailed in the 


Inglich army, when they had it in their power to 


male retaliation. We fee nothing however of this 
kind breaking out among them, which doubtleſs was 
o ing, in a great meaſure, to the good conduct of 
tue general, and the ſtrict diſcipline for which he was 


ſo remarkable. 
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A view of Cromwell's conduct towards king Charles I. 


with a vindication of him in many particulars. 


$. 1. TI carnot he denicd that Cromwell, in a mul- 


titude of inſtances, appears to have been a 


grent maker ct difiimulation : and if the old maxim 
be true, © that he who knows not how to diſſemble, 
knows not how to reign, we ſhall find it was ne- 
ceſſary for him to be ſo. This puts us under a diffi- 
culty, however, with regard to many of his actions, 
to find what were his real motives and views. But if 
we may judge from a ſeries of the moſt probable cir- 
cumitances, we have no reaſon to think that he had 
at frit, or even for a long time after he arrived at 
you ower, any ſettled deſign againſt the king's 
lie. It was owing to him“, indeed, that the king 

e was 


The animoſ.ties between the parliament and 
army ſtill cortinuing and increaſing, the agitators 
feared the puliament would now, for their own fe- 
curity, receive the king upon any terms, Gr kather 
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Vas ſeized at Holmby-houſe, contrary to the ſenſe, 
and without the knowledge of the parliament : but 


put themſclves under his protection, that they might 
the better fubdue the army, and reduce them to obe- 
dience. Wherefore, being inſtigated thereto by 
Cromwell, they on the 4th of June, ſent cornet 
Joyce, one of their body, with a party of horſe, to 
take him out of the hands of the parliament-comnut- 
ſioners, and bring him away to the army. Accord- 
ingly, Joyce about midnight drew up his horſe in 
order before Holmby-houſe, demanding entrance. 
Colonel Greaves, and major-general Brown, who 
being alarm'd, had doubled 2 guards, enquiring 
his name and buſineſs, he ſaid his name was ſoy ce. 
a cornet in colonel Whalley's regiment, and his buſt- 
neſs was to ſpeak with the king. Being afi.'d from 
whom, he ſaid, From myſelf 3, my errand is to the 
King, I muſt and I will ſpeak with him.” Greaves 
and Brown commanded their men within to ſtand to 
their arms; but they, ſeeing them to be their fc!-. 
low-ſoldiers of the ſame army, open'd the gates, ard 
ſhook hands with them as old friends, The cornet 
placed his centinels at the commiſſioners chamber- 
doors, and went himſelf, by the back-ſtairs, directly 
to the king's bed-chamber. The grooms being much 
ſurpriſed, deſired him to lay aſide his arms, and aſ- 
| ſured him, that in the morning he ſhould ſpeak with 
the king: but he, with ſword and piſtol, inſiſted to 
have the door opened, and made ſo much noiſe that 
it waked his majeſty, who ſent him out word, © that 
he would not rife nor ſpeak with him till the morn- 
ing: upon which the cornet retir'd in a huff. The 
king getting up early in the morning, ſent for him, 
who with great boldneſs told his majeſty, he was 
commanded to remove him. Whereupon the king de- 
fired the commiſſioners might be called ; but 3 
ſaid, “they had nothing to do but to return back to 
the parliament.” Being a{k'd for a fight of his in- 
E4 ___  fiructions 
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tis was done with no other view than to get his ma- 


jetty 


ſtructꝛons, he told his majeſty, “ ho ſhould fee them 
pretently ;” fo drawing up his troop in the inner 
court, ©. Theie, Sir, faid he, are my inſtruchions.“ 


Fhe king having teck a good view! of them, and 
hndipg tl to be proper inen, well mounted and 


arm'c, tolo corner with a ſmile, “ his inſtructions 
vere in frin characiers, legible without ipelling.“ 
ſonce en pia ing the king to go along with him. 
nis maleity refused, unicis the committioners might 
attend him; to wich the cornet reply d, ** he was 
very invifierent, tac might go if they would.“ So 
the king, being aticuded by the commiſſioners of the 
paryament, wert along with joyce, and was that 
night conducted hy lam to colonel Montague's houſe 


at Ilinchingbrock, and the next night to Sir John 


Cut's at Childerfley near Cambridge. Here Fairfax, 
Cromwell, Ireton, Skippon, and many other officers 


came to wait upon the king, and ſome of them kiſſed 


Eis bond, "Tis faid, that Joyce being told, that the 
general was difpicated wih him, for taking the 
ing trom Hoiniby, he anſwered, „that heute- 
rant-general Cromwell had given him orders at 
I. oncon to do all that be had done ;** and indeed 
Fairfax now reſtgned himſelf entirely to Cromwell's 
And though he was at firſt diſſatisfied with this pro- 
ceeding of Joyce, yet Cromwell ſoon appealed him, 
by repreſenting to him, “that nothing could have 


been done of greater advantage to the army and their 


enerals, to the church and ſtate, than what Joyce 
had been doing : that the king was on the point of 
making an accommodation with the parliament, who 
had determined to ſend colonel Greaves to fetch him ; 
and if Joyce had not fetch'd him, there would have 
been an end of both officers and army, and all the 
Pains they had taken for the publick good, would not 


only have been uteleſs, but criminal. Lite of Oliver 


Cromwell, in 8vo. 


judgment, who led and governed him as he pleaſed. 


; 
| 
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jeſty into the hands of the army, who were jealous of 
the parliament, as the parliament were of them. 

For when the royal power was quite broken, and 
the royal perſon made a priſoner, miſunderſtandings 
began to ariſe among the victors, from the ſoldiers 
arrogating more to themſelves than their maſters were: 
willing to allow. On this account it was imagined, 
that they who could ſecure the king's perſon, might. 
play him off againſt the other party, and reſtore him 
upon their own terms, without any proviſion for the 
others. It was even ſuſpected at this time, that the 
| had actually a deſign of reffoiing the 

ing's authority, in order to make uſe of it to ruin 

their own army. But the chief officers were more te- 
nacious of the power they had acquired, and in par- 
ticular Cromwell, who was a member ef parliament 

as well as a general, than thus to reſign it without. 
any ſecurity to themſelves. It was thought neceſſary, 
therefore, in order to leſſen the parhament's autho- 

rity, and increaſe their own, to take this otherwiſe 

unwarrantable tep ; of wlüch Cromwell was the chief 
adviſer, as appears from the teſtimony of Joyce, who 
acted in the affair. 75 

F. 2. Cromwell's grand deſign, we are aſſured. was 
to hinder any conjunction between the king and the 
preſbyterians, the army's greateſt enemies; aud hay- 


ing now got him into his hands, he ſpirited up an 


adcreſs from the army, containing a charge of high 
treaſon againſt * eleven members of the houſe of 
commons, who were the heads of the preſtyterian 


party. This had the deſired eftect; for knowing this 


charge was rater to hinder their influencing the 
houſe, thin with a view of proceeding capatally 


* Theſe members were, Mr. Denzil Hollis, Sir 
Philip Stapleton, Sir John Clotworthy, Secjeant Glyn, 
Mr. Antony Nichels, Mr. Walter Long, Sir Wil- 
nam Lewis, colonel Edward Harley, Sir William 
Waller, colonel Maſſey, and Sir Jahn Maynard. 


E55 againſt. 
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againſt them, they determined to withdraw themſelves — | 
voluntarily, and leave the ſway of the houſe in the a 
hands of the oppoſite party; who, though called in- 4 
dependants, were made up of men of different per- 
ſuaſions, that were in general friends to the army. 
There was alſo a moderate party in the houſe, who 
uſually voted on the ſide of liberty, till they found 
what lengths they were like to be led. 
Having proceeded thus far, Cromwell's next inten- 
tions were to reſtore the king by means of the inde- 
pendants, now the predominant party; thinking that ; 
liberty of conſcience would thereby be better ſecured, 
than it could be under a preſhyterian kierarchy. And 
the king himle!f began to think his condition altered 
for the better, and to look upon the independant in- 
tereſt as mere conſiſtent with epiſcopacy than the 
preibyterian, becauſe it might ſubſiſt under any form, 
which the other could not do. He was alſo much 
more civilly treated ſince his being in the army, than 
he was before while the parliament's priſoner: for 
though he was obliged to attend the motion of the 
camp, he was every where allowed to appear in ſtate 
and luſtre, with his nobility about him, his chaplains 
in waiting, and all his ſervants in their proper places. 
His — received alſo an addreſs from the army, 
full of proteſtations of duty: which was ſet on foot 
by Cromwell and Ireton; though, to prevent the | 
parliament's jealouſy of them, they were at firſt | | 
ſomewhat reſerved in their own behaviour; and even 
deſired to be excuſed from ſeeing his majeſty often, 
and waved the ceremony of kiſſing his hand when be- 
fore him, notwithſtanding all the addreſs which his 
majeſty made uſe cf, as to perſons he knew could do 
him ſervice. | | | 
After ſome time, however, Cromwell's behaviour g 
j 
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was more open and free; he viſited the king fre- 
quently, and had long conferences with him. Once 
in particular he is ſaid to have promiſed his majeſty, 
- * that if he and his party would fit flill, and neither 
act nor declare againſt the army, he would 1 * 
dim, | 
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him, and make him the greateſt prince in Chriſten- 
dom.” Though in private, n_ his friends, he 
boaſted, ** that now he had got the — into his 
hands, he had got the parliament in his pocket. His 
majeſty knew that Cromwell bore the greateſt ſway in 
the army, and finding him not averſe to his intereſt, 
was ſo indiſcreet as to ſay to general Fairfax, upon 
his offering him his ſervice, ** Sir, I have as good 
intereſt in the army as you.” Which expreſſion was 
— very ill by the general, and did the king no 
IVICC. 


F. 3. But notwithſtanding the king's indiſcretion, 
Cromwell was certainly in earneſt as to his defign of 
a reſtoration, though he durſt not openly avow it.. 


This was evident from his meſſage to Sir John Berke- 


ley, who was ſent over by the queen and the prince 


to promote an agreement between the king and the 


army. Sir Allen Appeſley, the meſſenger, was or- 


dered to inform Sir John, that Cromwell well re- 


membered what he had once heard him ſay, concern- 


ing the difficulty of 3 a popular govern- 
ment, againſt the king, the nobili 
preſbyterians, and the genius of the nation; and 


and gentry, the 
ty ge = 


therefore it would be well for the independants to do 


what the preſbyterians had only pretended to, and 


reſtore the king and 'people to their juſt and antient 
rights ; this being the only way to obtain truſt and 


power for themſelves, as much as ſubje&s are ca- 
E of: whereas, if they aimed at more, it would 
attended with a great hatred, and their own de- 


held this diſcourſe, only gave him the hearing, yet 
he had fince found by experience, that all, or the 
greateſt part of it was reaſonable, and he was reſolved 


to act accordingly, as might be perceived by what 
had already pals'd ; deſiring that the queen and the 


prince would not condemn his party, but ſuſpend 
their opinion of them, and their intentions, till their 
future carriage ſhould make full proof of their inte- 


Sn), 


ſtruction. That though Cromwell, when Sir John 
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grity, of which they had already given ſome teſti- 


mony.“ 
i And when after leave obtained from Cromwell, Sir 
John came to wait on the king, Cromwell confirmed 
with his own mouth all that Sir Allen had reported ; 
with this addition,“ that he thought no man could 
enjoy his life and eſtate quietly, unleſs the king had 
his right; which, ſays he, we have already declared 
to the world in general terms, and will more particu- 
Jarly very ſoon, when we ſhall comprize the ſeveral 
intereſts of the royaliſts, preſbyterians, and indepen- 
dants, as far as they ate conſiſtent with one another.“ 
And ſome time after Sir John meeting him at Read- 
Ing, as he was coming from the king at Caverſham, 
Cromwell told him, © that he had lately ſeen the 
tendereſt fight that ever his eyes beheld, which was the 
interview between the king and his children.” He 
even wept while he mentioned it, and added, that 
never was man ſo abuſed as himſelf in the ſiniſter opi- 
nion he had of the king, whom he now thought the 
moſt upright and conſcientious man of the three king- 
doms: Concluding with this wiſh, © that God 
_ wou'd be pleaſcd to look upon him, aecording to the 
ſincerity of his heart — the king.“ 


$. 4. Indeed the army in general, as well as Crom- 
well, appeared at this time very zeaicus for the king's 
intereſt ; and yet they ſeemed to ſuipett the reality of 
one another's intentions. Some of the principal agi- 
tators whiſpered their tuſpicions of the lieutenant-ge- 
neral to Berkeley, but they e ppeared to be ſuſpicious 
only; every one confeſfing, that if Cromwell and 
lreton were not kcarty for the King, they were com- 
pilete diſſemblers. And what room could there be to 
imagine this, when propoſals were actually drawn up 

by lreton for a reconciliation, by which epiſcopacy 
was not to be aboliſhed, nor the militia taken from the 
crown? when they both preſſed the king to conſert 
to them without delaz, there being no aſſurance » 
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the army, who had changed more than once? Crom- 
well, in particular, was fo earneſt in the affair, that 
he blamed Ireton's ſlowneſs in perfecting the propo- 
ſals, and his backwardneſs in coming up to his ma- 
jeſty's ſenſe ; telling Sir John Berkeley on the other 


| hand, © that he wiſhed he would act more frankly, 


and not tie himſelf up to narrow principles; becauſe 


there was great room to think, that the army would 
not perſiſt in their good intentions towards the king.” 


About the ſame time arrived Mr. Aſhburnham, up- 


on the like meſſage as Sir John Berkeley. This 
gentleman ſoon gor familiar with colonel Whalley, 


who commanded the guard that attended the king ; 
and alſo with Cromwell and Ireton, who ſeemed 
greatly to come into his meaſures, ſo as even to raiſe 
a jealouſy in the army of their carrying on a ſepa- 
rate treaty. But ail theſe promiſing circumſtances 


were ſoon defeated, merely by the imprudence of his 


majeſty, and thoſe about him; as we ſhall ſee by 
what follows. 3 


F. 5. The parliament feared nothing ſo much, as 


a conjunction between the king and the army: and 


now there was ſuch an appearance of it, many of the 
king's friends, through an intemperate zeal, made it 
the ſubject of cheir triumph. Hereupon the two houſes 
ſent a committee to his majeſty, with an addrſes of 


another ſtrain than they had lately uſed, making many 


proteſtations of duty, and declaring, that if he was 
not in all reſpedcts treated as he ovght to be, and as he 
defired, it was not their fault, who were defrous he 
might be at full liberty, and do what he would.” The 
army, at the fame time, was not without jealouſy, 
that the king hearkened to ſo:ne ſecret propoſitions 
from the preſbyterian party, and deſigned to make 
an abſolute breach between the parliament and” the 
army; which occationed [reton to fay to him, “ Sir, 
you have an intention to be arbitrator between tie 
parliament and us, and we mean to be ſo between 
you and the parliament.” In the mean time' the king, 

Ny finding 
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finding himſelf courted on all hands, was fo confi- 

dent of his own importance, that he imagined him- 

ſelf able to turn the ſcale on which ſide he pleaſed. 
This high conſideration of himſelf, which was one 


of king Charles's greateſt foibles, was the occafion 


that when the propoſals were brought him from the 
army, and his concurrence to them humbly deſired, 
he entertained their commiſſioners with haughty and 
_ diſobligin anguage ; declaring, ** that no man 
ſhould fufſer for 

on ſome of his evil adviſers) and that he repented of 
nothing ſo much, as that he paſſed the bill againſt the 
earl of Strafford: alſo, that he would have the church 
of England eſtabliſhed by the propoſals; there be- 
ing nothing in them concerning church- government. 


Theſe propoſals however, were much more mode- 
rate than thoſe ſent to him from the parliament: but 


he unhappily thought, that they proceeded only from 


the neceſſity they had of him; and in diſcourſing with 


the commiſſioners, would frequently uſe ſuch expreſ- 


ſions as theſe, You cannot do without me; you 
will fall to ruin, unleſs I ſuſtain you.” This kind of 


proceeding greatly aſtoniſſi'd his own party, as well as 
the deputics from the army ; whereupon he began to 
ſoften his diſcourſe, but it was too late: for colonel 
Rainſborough, who icemed leaſt of all to defire an 
accommodation, had retired from the conference, and 
going immediately to the army, had given them to 
underſtand what treatment their commiſſioners and 
propoſals had met with. 

It may not be amiſs, on this occaſion, to introduce 


part of Dr. Wellwood's character of this unhappy 


prince, in which he ſcems to have had ſome view to 
the preſent affair. After telling us, that if king 
Charles had any perſonal faults, they were much over 
weighed by his virtues ; but that an immoderate de- 
fire of power, beyond what our conſtitution allow'd 
of, was the rock he ſplit upon; the doctor adds, 


« there was another error that run through the whole 


management of his affairs, both domeſtick and = 


is ſake, (there being juſtice required 


_ * 
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lick, and which occaſioned a great part of his misfor- 
tunes: he appeared many times ſtiff and poſitive in 
denying at firſt what he yours afterwards out of 
time, and too late to give ſatisfaction; which encou- 
raged intereſted perſons to aſk more than they thought 
of at firſt, and loſt him the fruits of his former con- 
ceflions : ſo that in the whole conduct of his life he 
verified this maxim, that errors in government have 
ruined more princes than their perſonal vices.” 


F. 6. To proceed with our hiſtory : There hap- 
pened, about the time we are now upon, an inſur- 
rection in the city of London, occalioned by the par. 
liament's voting the city militia, through Cromwell's 


influence, into other hands than their own. The 


mob that was got down to Weſtminſter, on this oc- 


caſion, not only obliged both houſes to revoke their 


ordinance, but forced them to pals a vote, that the 
king ſhould come forthwith to London, and be invi- 
ted thither with honour, freedom, and ſafety.” This 
violence put upon them, occaſioned ſeveral of the 
members, and in particular the ſpeakers of both 


houſes, to repair with ſpeed to the army, and offer 


up their complaints. The army could not have de- 

fired a greater advantage than this gave them, who 
therefore received the members with all the appear- 
ances of reſpect, profeſſed their ſubmiſſion to the par- 
liament, and declared, that they would re-eftabliſh 
them in their full power, or periſh in the attempt. 
Nor did they fail of their promiſe ; for though the 
houſes had choſen new ſpeakers, and paſled ſeveral * 


* Theſe votes were, Firſt, That the king ſhould 
come to London. Secondly, That the militia of Lone 
don ſhould be authorized to raiſe forces for the de- 
fence of the city. Thirdly, That power be given to 
the ſame militia to chuſe a general. Fourthly, That 
the eleven members impeached by the army, ſhould 


The 


reſume their ſcats in parliament.” 


. 
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votes according to the mind of the citizens, yet all 


thoſe proceedings were diſannull'd upon the army's 
coming 


The citizens, armed with theſe powers, proceed to 
raiſe forces under the command of Waller, Maſſey, 
and Pointz ; but they were very much diſcouraged in 
their proceedings by the news of the general rendez- 
vous of the army on Hounſlow-heath, where the two 
ſpeakers appeared with their maces, and fuch mem- 
bers as accompanied them, viz. the earls of Northum- 
berland, Saliſbury, and Kent, the lord Grey of 
Werke, the lord Howard, the lord Wharton, the earl 
of Mulgrave, and the lord Say, and fix lords more, 
with the earl of Mancheſter, their ſpeaker ; and about 
a hundred members of the houſe of commons, with 
their ſpeaker, Mr. Lenthall. Beſides, the borough. 
of Southwark was generally tur the army, which was 
now marching towards London, to reſtore the mem 
bers who fled to them, to their places and authori- 
ties. Part of the army ieized upon the block-houſe 
at Graveſend, and blocked up the city by water 
towards the ealt, and che general with the reſt of the 
army towards tue welt. Upon this, the aldermen and 
common- council ot the city deſerted their three gene- 
ral-, and ſent to Fairfax for a pacification; which he 
ranted them upon theſe conditions. ** Furſt, That 
they ſhould defert tae parliament then fitting, and the 
eleven members. Secondly, That they ſhould recal 
their late declaration. Thirdly, That they ſhould re- 
linquiſh their preſent militia. Fourthly, That they 
ſhould deliver up to the general all their torts, and the 
tower of London. f ifchly, That they ſhould diſpand 
all the forces they had lately raiſed, and do all things 
elſe, which were necefiary for the publick tranquil» 

lity.“ | | 
The next day, Cromwell marched to Weſtminſter, 
and placed guards in the court, in the hall, and even 
at the doors of the ty o houles : ard a little after, ge- 
neral Fairfax conducted the teveral members who — 
| # 40 
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now to be very troubleſome to him, and at 
him to abandon the king's intereſt, in order to make 
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coming to T.ondon ; the members were reſtored, anc 
every thing ſettled again as the 0::.cers, or rather as 
Cromwell, who governed all the reſt, woul have it. 


F. 7. Put the city being ſubdued, and the parlia- 
ment and army ſeemingly united, there aroſe diffe- 
rences in the army itſelf. The agitetors, whote riſe 
we {hull mention elſewhere, were no enger inclined 
to an agreement with the king, and declared their dif- 
content at the intimacy kept up by Cromwell and Ire- 
ton with his majeſty's agents. The doors of theſe 
commanders, they ſaid, were open to the royaliſts, 
and ſhut to their own ſoldiers. Cromwell was very 
uneaſy at theſe diſcourſes, and informed the king's 
party of them, ſpeaking thus to Aſhburnham and 
Berkeley: If I am an honeſt man, I have ſaid 
enough of the ſincerity of my intentions; and if I am 
not, nothing is enough : therefore I conjure you, as 
you tender the king's ſervice, not to come ſo fre- 
quently to my quarters, but to ſend your buſineſs in 
private ; the ſuſpicion of me being grown fo great, 


that I am afraid to be in them myſelf.” Thus the 


agitators, who were ſet up at firſt by Cromwell, ta 
oppoſe the parliament's deſign of 2 began 
laſt obliged 


his peace with them. 


fled to the army, to their ſeats in parliament; where 
they annulled all the acts and orders, which had 


paſſed ſince the 26th of July. Two days after, the 


army marched, as it were, in triamph through the 


city, the general leading the avant-guard, major-ge- 


neral Skippon the main body, and Cromwell the 
rear-guard ; and all the ſoldiers having laurel branches 
m their hats. After this pompous march, the army 


was diſtributed into quarters, in Kent, Surrey, and 


Fitex ; and thus they ſurrounded the city. Life of 


Cromwell, p. 58. 


For 
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For the parliament having addreſſed themſelves 
again to the king, Cromwell found means to prevent 
his treating with them, and got it inſinuated, that if 
the king would aſſent to their propoſals, lower than 
thoſe of the parliament, the army would ſettle him 
again on his throne.” His majeſtv, upon this, in- 
ſtead of liſtening to the parliament, deſired a perſonal 
treaty on the propoſals of the army. With this the 


officers were well pleaſed ; and Cromwell and Ireton, 
with others of their party, preſſed his majeſty's de- 


fires in the houſe with great earneſtneſs. But fo far 


were they from ſucceeding, that they met with a vi- 


* oppoſition, and loſt moſt of their friends in 
ie parliament, where they were now looked upon as 
betrayers of the cauſe. The army likewiſe, which 
then lay about Putney, were no leſs diſſatisfy'd with 
their proceedings; ſo that the agitators complained 
openly in council, both of the king and the malig- 
nants, about declaring, “that fince the king had re- 


jected their propoſals, they were no farther engaged 


to him, but were now to conſult their own ſafety, and 


the publick good ; and having the power devolved 
upon them by deciſion of the ſword, and being con- 


vinced that monarchy was inconſiſtent with the good 


of the nation, they reſolved to uſe their endeavours to 


reduce England to a commonwealth.” They alſo 
deſigned to have ſeized Aſhburnham and Berkeley, 
the king's agents, and to wreſt the king out of the 
hands of the two traitors, as they called Cromwell 


$. 8. Cromwell was ſo terrify'd with theſe things, 


that he thought it neceſſary to bring the army to a 
general rendezvous ; knowing that moſt of the great 
officers were ſtill well affected to the king, and diſ- 
liked theſe proceedings of the agitators, whoſe power 
he hoped by that means to ſuppreſs. The agitators, 
in the mean time, 3 to prevent the rcu- 
dezvous, and to get the king into their own hands. 
But Cromwell was too hard for them all: for _— 

Tn W 
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how matters were like to go, he acquainted the king 


with his danger, and aſſuring him of his real ſervice, 
adviſed him to eſcape where he might be more ſecure. 


His majeſty took the general's counſel *, and leaving 


Hampton-court, where he then reſided, made away 
for the iſle of Wight, accompanied by Berkeley, Aſh- 
burnham, and ſome others. They were well re- 
ceived by colonel Hammond, the governor, who met 
the king at Titchfield, and conducted him forwards 
in his own perſon. Cromwell ſoon received letters 
of the king's arrival, which he communicated to the 
parliament, and thereby removed the confternation 
they were before in on account of his eſcape. And 


lord Clarendon remarks, that he made the relation of 


this matter with ſo unuſual a gaiety, that all men con- 


cluded, his majeſty was where Cromwell defired he 


ſhould be. 
The agitators now declared openly againſt the 


king, and againſt the continuance of the preſent par- | 


* Milton endeavours to vindicate Cromwell from 
being the adviſer of this flight. I admire thoſe ca- 
valiers, ſays he, who never ſtick to affirm ſo often, 
that Charles was one of the moſt prudent perſons liv- 


ing, and yet that the ſame man was hardly ever at his 


own diſpoſal : that, whether with his enemy or his 
friend, in the court or in the camp, he was almoſt al- 
ways in the power of another; now of his wife, then 
of the biſhops ; now of the peers, then of the ſol- 
diery ; and laſt, of his enemies, that, for the moſt 
part, he followed the worſer counſels, and, almoſt 
always, of the worſer men. Charles is perſuaded ; 
Charles is impoſed on ; Charles is deceived ; fear is 
impreſſed on him; vain hope is ſet before him! 
Charles is carried and fetched about as if he was the 
common prey of all, both friends and enemies ! But 
let them either blot theſe things out of their writings, 
or elſe give over trumpeting up the ſagacity of 
Charles.” Dei /ecunds populi Anglicani, Mr. Peck's 
tranſlation. 5 

—_ Lament z 
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lament ; requiring that a new one might be elected, 
by a more equal ditributicon of the counties, cities, 
and voroug lis, A grit part of tie army came over 
to them, who were diſtinguiſhed by the name of le- 
vellers: and ot the general rendezvous, they that 
were of ts party wore every one a paper in his hat, 
with theſe words written upon it, the rights of 
England. and the conſent of the people.” Aud tho 
Crowell, by his ſingular addreſs and extraordinary 
courage, did for the preſent quel! this ſpirit in the 
army; yet ſo apprehenſive Mas ke of the ſecret re- 
maias of it, and the confeguences that might hence 
enſue, and fo weary was he of treating with the king 
to no purpoſe, that he foon altered his conduct to 
both partics. and reconciled himielf to the one, by 
| abandoning the other. 


F. 9. To vindicate Cromwell, as much as poſſible, 

in the affair of leaving the king, I ſhall inſert the ſub- 
ſtance of what is collected on this head, by the anony- 
mous author of Cromwell's life. He tells us from 
Ludlow, that colonel Hammond and Mr. Aſnburnham 
had frequent conferences wita the king, who made 
ſuch promiſes to Hammond, that he expreſs'd his ear- 


neſt deſire that the army might reſume their power, 


and rid themſelves of the agitators, whoſe authority, 
he ſaid, he never liked. To this end he ſent one Mr. 
Traughton, his chaplain, to the army, to adviſe 
them to make uſe of their late ſucceſs againſt the agi - 
tators ; and ſoon after he preſs'd the king to ſend 
ſome of thoſe who attended on him, to the army, with 
letters of compliment to Fairfax, and others of greater 
confidence to Cromwell and Ireton. He alſo wrote 
to them himſelf, © conjuring them by their engage- 
ments, their honour and conſcience, to come to a 


ſpeedy agreement with the king, and not to expoſe 
_ themtelves to the fantaſtick giddineſs of the agitators." 


Sir John Berkeley was appointed by the king, in pur- 
ſuance of Hammond's advice, to go to the army ; 
who taking with him Mr. Henry Berkeley his couũn. 

Men vent 
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went over with a paſs from the governor of Cowes, 
Being on his way towards the army, he met Mr. 
Traughton on his return between Bagſhot and Wind- 
for, who inform'd him, that he had no good news to 
carry back to his majeſty, the army having enter'd 
into new reſolutions concerning his perſon. He was 
not gone much farther, before he was met by cornet 
Joyce, who told him, © that he was aſtoniſhed at his 
deſign of going to the army, for it had been debated 
amongſt the agitators, whether, in Juſtification of 
themſelves, the king ſhould be brought to a trial;“ 
of which opinion he declared himſelf to be. Sir John 
however reſolved to go to the army, and being ar- 
rived at Windfor, went to general Fairfax's quarters, 


where the officers were aſſembled. Being admitted, 


he delivered his letters to the general, who 1 
them, ordered him to withdraw. Having waite 

about half an hour, he was called in, when the 17 
neral, with ſome ſeverity in his looks, told him, that 
they were the parliament's army, and therefore could 
ſay nothing to the king's motion about peace, but muſt 
refer thoſe matters, and the king's letters, to their 
conſideration. Sir John then looked upon Cromwell, 
Ireton, and the reſt of his acquaintance ; but they ſa- 


luted him very coldiy, and ſhewing him colonel Ham- 


mond's letter to them, ſmiled with diſdain upon it. 
Finding himſelf thus diſappointed, Berkeley went to 
his lodging; where having ftaid two hours without 
any company, he at laſt ordered his ſervant to go 
out, and tee if he could find any of his acquaintance. 


The ſervant going out, met with one who was a ge- 


neral officer, who bid him tell his maſter, that he 
would meet him at ſuch a place at midnight. They 
being accordingly met, the officer acquainted Berkeley 
in general, tnat he had no good news to tell him ; 
and then proceeding to particulars, ſaid, * You know, 
that I and my friends engaged ourſelves to you; that 
ave were zealous for an agreement, and if the reſt were 
not fo, we were abus'd : that fince the tumults in the 


army, e did miſtruſt Cromwell and Ircton ; whereof 
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I informed you. I come now to tell you, that we 
miſtruſt neither, and ke that are reſolved, now ithſtand- 
ing our engagement, to deſtroy the king and his 
polterity ; to which purpoſe Ireton has made two 
ropoſitions this afternoon ; one, that you ſhould 
* ſent priſoner to London; the other, that none 
ſnould ſpeak with you upon pain of death; and 
] do now hazard my life by doing it. The way 
deſigned to ruin his majeſty, is to ſend Soo of the 
moſt diſaffected in the army to ſecure his perſon, and 


then to bring him to a trial; and I dare think no farther, 


This will be done in ten days ; and therefore, if the 
king can eſcape, let him do it as he loves his life.” 
Sir John being exceedingly troubled at this relation, 


aſk'd his friend the reaſon of this change, ſeeing the 


king had done all things in compliance with the army, 


and the officers were become ſuperior ſince the laſt ren- 


dezvous. Whereupon he gave him this account : 
„That though one of the mutineers was ſhot * to 


death, eleven more impriſon'd, and the reſt in appear- 
ance over-awed ; yet they were ſo far from being ſo in 


reality, that two thirds of the army had been ſince 


with Cromwell and Ireton, to let them know, that 


though they were ſure to periſh in the interprize, they 


ſhould leave nothing unattempted to bring the whole 


army to their ſenſe ; and if all failed, they would make 
a diviſion in the army, and unite with any who would 
aſſiſt them in the deſtruction of their oppoſers. That 
Cromwell and Ireton reaſoned thus 1 themſelves, 
If the army divide, the greateſt part will join with 


the preſbyterians, and will moſt probably prevail to 


our ruin; or we ſhall be obliged in ſuch a manner to 
apply ourſelves to the king, as rather to beg than offer 
any aſſiſtance : which if the king ſhall give, and be 
ſo fortunate as to prevail; if he ſhall then pardon us, 
it will be all we can expect, and more than we can 
aſſure ourſelves of: and thereupon concluded, that 


if they could not bring the army to their ſenſe, it 


* See the chapter next following, 9. 7. 
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who charge him with having contrived 


= treaty, that was ſuppoſed to be 
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was beſt to comply with them, a diviſion being ut- 


terly deſtructive to both. 


In purſuance therefore of this reſolution, Cromwell 
employed all his thoughts and endeavours to make 
his peace with the party that was moſt ſet againſt the 
king. He alſo ſent comfortable meſſages to the pri- 
ſoners he had ſeiz'd at the late rendezvous, aſſuring 
them, that nothing ſhould be done to their prejudice ; 
and by theſe and the like arts, he perfected his recon- 
ciliation with the levelling party. 

Sir 9 Berkeley _— to his lodging, diſ- 
patch'd his couſin to the iſle of Wight with two let- 


ters ; one to colone] Hammond, giving a general ac- 
count, and doubtful judgment of affairs in the army ; 


another in cypher, with a particular relation of the 
conference he had with the fore-mentioned officer, 
and a ſupplication to his majeſty, to think of nothing 
but his immediate eſcape. 'The next morning he ſent 
colonel Cook to Cromwell, to acquaint him that he 
had letters and inſtructions to him from the king: 


but Cromwell returned him anſwer by the meſſenger, 


that he durſt not ſee him, it being very dangerous 
to them both ;” aſſuring him, that he would ſerve 


the king as long as he could do it without his own 
ruin; but defired, that it might not be expected that 


he ſhould periſh for his ſake.” 
Thus we have ſeen the motives that prevailed on 


this famous general to abandon the king's intereſt. 
And much the fame account is given by Salmonet, 
who will not at all be ſuſpected of being partial to 


Cromwell: fo that if he hitherto acted ſincerely in 
his deſign to ſerve the king, as is moſt probable, they 

kis ruin from 
the beginning of the civil wars, aſcribe to him more 
ambitious views than he really had. He was indeed 


ambitious enough, and as good as any man at the 


art of diffimulation : but certainly nothing hinders, 
but a great diſſembler may ſometimes be in earneſt ; 
and his ambition might be gratify'd by the private 

— on between 
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him and the king, by ſtipulating ſuch honours and 
. advancements for himſelf and family, as reſtoring the 
King to his tarone might reaſonably lay claim to. 


F. 10. And here we cannot omit another account, 
that is given by tome, of Cromwell's falling off from 
the king, and deſerting his intereſt. They tell us, 


there was a report, that Cromwell made a private ar- 


ticle with the king, that if his majeſty cloſed with the 
army's propoſals, he ſhould be made earl of Eſſex, 
knight of the garter, and firſt captain of the horſe- 
uards ; and Ircton was to be made lieutenant of Ire- 
— Other honours and employments were likewiſe 
ſtipulated for Cromwell's family and friends. But 
the king was ſo uxorious, that he would do nothing 
wichout the advice of his queen, who not liking the 
propoſal, he ſent a letter to acquaint her, * that tho' 
he aſtente:! to the army's propotals, yet if by ſo doing 
he could procure peace, it would be eaſier then to 
take off Cromwell, than now he was the head that 
governed the army.” Cromwell, who had his ſpies 
upon every motion of the king, intercepted this let- 
ter, and thereupon reſolved never to truſt the kin 
more. This is {aid to have happened before the king 


left Hampton court: for upon this, they tell us, 
C romwe!] fearing he could not manage his deſigns, if 


tic King was fo near the parliament at Hampton- 


court, gave him private information, that he was in 


no ſafety there. by reaſon of the hatred which the agi- 
t. tors bore him; and that ke would be more ſecure 
i the iſle of Wight. Hereupon the King whilit the 
patliament and the Scotch commiſſioners were debat- 
ing on his anſwer to their propolitions, made his eſ- 
cape as before related. | 

We leave the reader to judge of this ſtory as he 
thinks fit. Only thus much we may obſerve, that fa · 
ther Orleans ſays, tu. as believed in France, that the 
king had deceived Cromwell; though he makes this 
to be purely che effect of Cromwell's artifice. And 
the lord Clarendon ſpeaks of Cromwell's complaining 


that 
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that the king could not be truſted, though he makes 
his whole carriage towards his majeity to be nothing 
but hypocriſy and diſſimulation, in order to brin 

about bis own deſigns. * Aſhburnham and Berke- 
ley, ſays he, received many advertiſements (but a 
little while before the king's _— from ſome oſſi- 
cers with whom he moſt converlel, and who would 


| have been glad that the bing might have bkcen re- 


ſtor'd by the army, for the preſerments which they 
expected might fall to their ſhare, that Cromwell and 
Ireton reſolved never to truſt the king, or do any 
thing towards his reſtoration.” Ard a little aſter he 
ſays, that Cromwell himſelf expotulated with Mr. 
Aſhburnham, and complained, that the king could 


vot be truſted, and that he had no affection or confi- 


dence in the army, but was jealous of them, and of 
all the officers ; that he had intrigues in the parlia- 


ment, and treaties with the preſpyterians of the city, 


to raiſe new troubles ; that he had a treaty concluded 
with the Scotch commiiſioners, to engage the nation 
again in blood: and therefore he Won'd not be an- 
ſwerable, if any thing fell out amil:, and contrary to 
expectation.” | ES 


F. 11. Agreeable encugh to this account is the re- 
lation given by the author of the memoirs of the lord 
Broghill, of a converiation that pailed between the 
{iid lord and Cromucl), uhilſt he was in Ireland, in 
1650. He informs us, that the lord Eroghill being 
in diſcourſe with Cromwell and Ircton, fell upon the 
ſubjact of the King's dcath. Cromwell faid, that if 
the king had fcVowed his oven mind, and had Lad 
truſty fervants avout I'm, he had fooled them all: 
adding, we had once in inch nation to have come 
to terms with him, but ſomethiag that happered dre 
us of from it.” The lord Eroghill ſeeing they were 
both in a good humor, aſed them, why, if they 
were inclined to cloſe with him, tiey had not done 
it? Upon which Cromwell frankly sud him, „Ihe 
reaſon of cur inclinatlon to come to ters with bim, 


1 „ 
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was, we found the Scots and preſbyterians began to 
be more powerfal than we, and were ftrenuouſly en- 
deavouring to flrite up an agreement with the king, 
and leave us in the Jurch ; wherefore we thouglit to 
revent them by offering more reatonable conditions. 
| wit while we were but:cd with theſe thoughts, there 
came a lecker tO us irom one of our ipies, who was of 
the king's bee-chamber, acquamtinsg vs, that our 
{nal 3 was decre <d that day: what it was he 
could not tell, but a letter was gone bo the queen with 
the contents of it, Which letter Mas fewed up in the 
{cirt of a ſaddle, and the bearer of it would come 
with a ſaddle upon his head, about ten o'clock the 
following night, to the Blue-boar inn in Holborn, 
here he was to take horfe for Dover. The meſſenger 
knew nothing of the letter in the ſaddle, but forme 
„ee in Dover did. Ve were then at Windſor; and 
immediately upon the receipt of the letter from our 
ſoy, Iretan and I reſolved to take a truſty fellow with 
us, and in troopers habits to go to che inn; v-hich ac- 
co od noly we d d. © and ſet our men at the erte of the 
inn to Match. The gate was ſhut, but the wicket 
was open, and our men ſtaid to give us natice when 
any ene came with a iaudic uf 'on his head. Ireton 
and I ft in a box near de wicket, and called for a a 
Lan of beer, and then another, Crinking in that diſ- 
guite till ten © clock, . heu cur cendiu. | gave us no- 
Lice that ne man v Ih tie fouule uss come: 10 
u hich we e imn. cdlately roſs; and when the man was 
leading out his horſe ſaddled we came vp to him wich 
our words drawn, ad told him, eee to ſcarch 
all who v nt in and out there; but as he looked like 
an honeſt fellow, we would only ſca: m his ſaddle; 
atk ch we Gd, ar:d four id the leder we looked for; 
and opening it; read the contents, in a the king 
acquainted the queen, that he was now courted by 
both the factions, the Scots Treſbyterians, and the 
army; that v hich of them = bid faireſt for him ſhould 
hate him; that Fe thoug t he could cluſe ſooner with 
tue Sc thin the other, Upon which we ſpeeded to 
| W ind ſor, 
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Windfor, and finding we were not Ih ely to have any 
tolerable terms from the King, we immedlately re- 
ſolved to ruin him.“ | 

For a concluſon, I ſhall ſet down what Dr. Wel-. 
wood in his memoirs, obſerves concerning this mat- 
ter. © As every thirg. ſays he, did contribute to 
the fall of king Charles I. to did every ching ccntri- 
bute to the rite of Cromwell, and as there was no 
defign at firſt againſt the king's lite, ſo it is probable 
that Cromwell had no thoughts, for a long time, of 
ever arriving at what he afterwards was. It i krown, 
he was once in treaty with the king, afteg the arn.y 
had carried his majeſty away from lol bouſe, 0 
have reſtored him to the throne ; winch Probably be 
would have done, if the ſecret had rot been like to 
tade vent, by the indiſcretion of {ome about the 
king; which puſhed Cromwell ou to prevent his own, 
by the ruin of the king.” | 


$. 12. However it was {for theſe things muſt ſtill 
remain under ſome contuſion) it is certain, that a few 
days after the king's departure from Hampton- court, 
and after it was known he was in the iſle of Wight, 
there was a meeting of the general othcers of tk& 
army at Windſor, where Cromwell and Ireton were 
preſent, to conſider what ſhonid now be done with 
the king: and it was reſolved, hat he ſhould be pro- 
ſecuted for his life as a criminal perion. This reto- 
Jution, however, was a great jecret, whereof the par- 
liament had not the leait notice or ſuſpicion; but 
was, as it had been, to be led on by degrees to what 
it never deſign'd. 

It is very well known, that, after this time, Crom- 
well was no more a friend to the king. For when his 
majeſty refuled to fign the four famous bills, that 
were 2 him by the parliament, as preliminary to a 
treaty, there was nobody in the houſe that turned this 
refuſal more to his diſadvantage than Cromwell; who 
declared, that the king was a man of great under- 
ſtanding; but withal fo great a diſlembler, and fo 
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fe a man, that he was not to be truſted.” Ard to 


conf im what he ſaid, he rehearſed ſeveral particulars 
of the king's behaviour vhillt he was in the amy: 

concluding, © that they might trouble themiclves no 
farther v ich ſending propoſitions to the king, but enter 
into thoſe counſels that were neceflary — the 
tettlement of the kingdom.“ Which motion being 
ſeconded by thoſe of his party, produced that memo- 
rable vote, © that no more addreſſes or applications 


ſhould be made to the king, nor any meſſage received 
from him, under the penalty of high-treaſon.“ And 


ſome writers go fo far as to aflert, that Cromwell and 


Treton were ſo bold in this debate, as to threaten not 


only the king, but even the parliam ent, if they gave 
| the army any tarther grounds of jealouly : and that 
Cromwell, at the end of his ſpeech, clapp'd his hand 
upon his ſword. 


$. 13. But the ſecond civil war breaking ont ſoon after, 
Cromwell and the ariny were obliged to remove from 
London, and the preſhyterians began again to prevail 
in the houſe. The votè of no adreſics was repealed, 
and a perſonal treaty was reſolved on with the kin 
Cromwell “ wrote do his friends about theſe proceed. 


ings, 


Cromwell had written to his friends, “ that it 


would be ſuch a perpetual ignominy to the parliament, 
thit nobody abroad or at home would ever give credit 
to them, if the y ſhould recede from their for mer vote 
and declaration of no more addrefies to the king; 
con juring them to continne frm in that reſolution.“ 
But the parliament had made too great a ſtep to go 
back from what they were now upon; and ſince the 
firit motion for a wreaty, any abſent members reſorted 


to the hou'c, and pron — the deſign; fo that they 


were much mere numerous than thoſe who lab gd to 
- ebftruct it. Ang io, not ithſtanding all oppoſition, 
u was declared, That the votes of no addreſſes 


B.ould fland repealed; that the treaty ſhould be at 
Newport ; 


aw w___— 


0 


** 
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ings, but to no purpoſe ; which made him vſe all 


espednion to finuh his buſtneſs in the north, tlg: we 
might return to the parliamegt, and rel rain the frel- 
byteri: n party. But while the treaty was on {oot, the 


main army under Fairtax preſented their Iarge fen on- 
itrance “ to the parliament, adviing them to refume 


the 


Newport; and that his majeſty ſhouid be there wil 
the 2 freedom, as when he was at Harpo 
court: that the inſtruck ions gie to colonel II 
mond, for the more ſtrict confining bim, mould b. re- 
called ; ard that all whom tke king had nam. 

ſhould W liberty to repair to _ and remain with 
him uadiſturbed.“ The en they nom mcd ve us 
and ten of the houſe of COMrACH: to ke cheir commit» 
ſioners to treat with the king, and ordered them ty 


haſten the treaty with all poiivie e pecinion : Lui Hir 


Henry Vane being one of t! em, nd all his arts to de- 
lay it, as he had done before with the Parliament, in 
hopes that Cromwell would Enith matters in Scotlaud 
time enough to return, T uſe mere elfectual means 


to oblruct it, than ac x Nenithed with. Cromvelt 
Was very well appriz d of thele procecding, which 
Tate ni think th 


SC trefene = 7 0 C iC part: t N. 2 9 
was fo neceſſary to re:: ain die PLCE VE WD 
ceaſed not to vex him at any nee thine he wort 


not be prevail'd with to tarry and Enith that only ditt - 


cult work which remamed, viz. the reevcing Powe 
fret-caſtle ; but leaving it to Lambert. cortinucd bis 
march for London. Vie Life of Cromwell, in 50, 
"I "They deſired, © that the parſiament would lay 
aſide all further proceedings in this trea , and return 
to their votes of no addreſſes: that tlie King migt.t 
come no more to government, but be brought. to 
juice, as the capital cauſe of all the evils in the 
kingdom: that a day might be ſet for the prince 
and the "duke of York, to appear and aniwer to 
ſuch things as might be laid to their charge; and 
* chey ailed herein, they migut be declared 


F 3 - traitors 3 _ 
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-" . ? 
2 as Br. 7 * 1 


tue of no addreſs, and tox a time for their 
own Ciſtolrtion, that a new reprefentative might be 
cheoſen. Is put che kouſe. into great confuſion, eſ- 
peciaflys as the ut the tame time, was re- 
moved {rom colon Hammond, and committed to 
colorel Frxer at HurfP calle, They voted that this 
actlon de wit cut their con'ent, and ſhould be en- 
erired ino and formic felglute members moved, 
* tat the army, Which was now at Windfor, might 
bo Corlored wattors, if they preſumed to march nearer 
Lo-con chan the were at preſent; and that an im- 
peackment of Iiightreafon might be drawn up againſt 
the principal efiicers of it.“ Herenpon the general 
marched direc; to London, and guartered at White- 
Kall, f WICH the cther chief men in the Scat houſes 
ther ious, in eder to territy the parliament. 

at tie commons, rotwichſtanding this, carried it 


* 


by a mo port upon the groition, © that his majeſty's 
c este were a ſullitient ground to proceed upon, 
tor the {ertement of the peace of ine kingdom; and 


apromted a conmitee to treat with the general. 
iar, however, inftezd of holding a conference, 
ordered some regmwents down to Weſtminſter, who 
tet guide upon all the avenues to the parliament- 
hovte, ſeized ore and forty of the members as they 


were entering, and denied entrance to a hundred 


more; whereupen the ret of the preſbyterians de- 
clining to come, the houſe was left in poſſeſſion of 
about an hundred and Ltily. And the night after this 

interruption, 


traitors 3 that an end might be put to this parliament, 
and new repreſentatives of the people choſen, for the 
governing and preterving the whole body of the na- 
tion: that no king migat be hercafter admitted, but 
vpon election of, and in truſt for the people, &c.“ In 
corcluiion, they preſs theſe things “ as good for this 
and other kiagdoms, and hope it will not be taken 
il, Lecaulſe from an army, and fo ſervants, when 
their mars ate fervants, and truſtees for the king- 
dom.“ | 


3 
=y 
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"nterruption, Cromwell arrived in town, and the next 
Cay took his place in parliamept “. 

t is generally ſuppoſed that Cromwell, though 
abient, influenced the late proceedings, and that it 
was by his advice and direction that the remonſtrance 
of the army was drawn up, and pretented to the houſe. 
Certain that both he and Jreton could manage the 
pencral, in whatever they pleaſed. However Crom- 


well, upon his arrival declared, chat“ he had not 


gen acguainted with the defi:zn of purging the houſe; 
but tht ſince it was done, he was very glad of it, 
aud would maintain it.“ 

F. 14. The remnant of the houſe immediately re- 
newed their voces of non-addreuzs, and annull'd alt 
thoie that introduced and ſucceeded the treaty ; and 
particularly refolved, that the king's aniwer to their 
propoſitions was not inatisfactory. Soon after which a 
motion was made, to procecd capitally againſt the 
king; when Cromwell ftood up and declared, that 
if any man moved this upon deitgn, he ſhould think 
him the greateſt traitor in the world ; but fince provi- 
dence and neceſſity had cait them upon it, he Would 
pray to God to bleſs their counſels, though he was 
not prepared to give them advice.” f I malt 


*The army having thus purged the houſe from all 
they either knew or ſuſpected to be enemies to their 
deſigns, lieutenant-colonel Axtel came in, and pre- 
ſented to the remaining members the propoſals of the 
army, ſetting forth, That they had for a long while 
ſadly beheld, and taſted in their proceedings, the mi- 
ſerable effects of counſels divided and cotrupted by 
faction, and perſonal intereſt; and deßhring, that 211 
faithful members would acduit thendelves by a pro- 
teſtation of their rot concurring in the late proceud- 
ings, and would then ſpecdily and vigoroufly proceed 
to take orders for the execution of juſtice.“ 

On December 16th, a party cf horſe was ſent 


over to Hu- callle, to bring the King to Windior; 


1 + v. 30 
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Iſball rafs over an the affair of the king's trial, as 
a matter commonly xnown ; but muſt not omit what 
bitop Eurnet relates, that commiſſioners were ſent 
from Sc tlard, to protoſt againſt putting the king to 
death. "They laid incecd a great load upon the king; 
Lut by a clauie in the covenant, to which they had 
worn, by the terms upon which Scotland had en- 
gaged in the war, and by the ſolemn declarations 
that they had fo often publiſned to the world, they 
were ob!ived, they ſaid, to be faithful in the preſer- 


vation cf has incjeltv's perſon. Cromwell undertook 


to anſwer them, by thewing, “that a breach of truſt 
tn a king ought to be puniched more than any other 
crime whatever: that they had ſworn to the preſer- 
vation of the king's perſen, only in defence of the 

| true 


who lay at Farnham on the 224, and was delivered 
up at Mindfor-caſtle the day following, colonel Har- 
on commanded the guards about him. Soon after, 
tie conncil of war was ordered, that nothing 
mould be Cone upon the knee to the king; that all 
C2067 7:25 Of ſtate uſed to him ſhould 1 left off, 
and his attendance howld be with fewer perſons and 
at leſs charge. 
commons, Which had been appointed to draw up a 
charge againſt the king, reported an ordinance “ for 
impcaching Charles Stuart King of England of high- 
reaſon ; and for trying him by commiſſioners to be 
nominated in the faid ordinance ; which being agreed 
to by the commons, was on January 2d, carried up 
to the lords for their concurrence. But upon their 
retecting it, the commons paſſed theſe remarkable, 
votes. © Firſt, That the people are, under God, 
the original of all juit power. Secondly, That the 
commons of England, being choſen by the people, 
are the ſupreme power of the nation. "Thirdly, That 
whatever is enacted or declared by them, has the 
farce of law, without the conſent of the houſe of 


peers.“ It was on theſe votes that all their ſubſe- 


quent proceedings were founded. 


Neat day the committee of the 


,- 
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true religion; but that when the true religion was 
obſtructed by the king, their oath was no farther ob- 
ligatory : that the covenant did bind them to bring 
1 malignants, incendiarics, and enemies to the 
cauſe, to condign puniſhment ; and that thoſe to 
w hom publick juſtice had been done, as in the mat- 
ter of Montroſe, were in compariſon but finall of- 
fenders ; they acted by commiſſion from the king, 
who was therefore the principal, and io the moſt 
cuilty,” Thus Cromwell had manifeſtly the better 


of them, upon their own principles, 


Another attempt, in favour of the king was made 
upon the licutenant-general by hi, on kiuſman, co— 
lonel John Cromwell, who came to town with cre - 
dential! letters from the ſtates of Holland, whereto 
was added a blank, with ſignets boch of the king ar.d 
the prince, for Cromwell to ſet down his own condi- 
tions, if he would now fave his life. The colonet 
uſed a great deal of freedom, and even reproached 
kim warmly for turning the king's enemy, atter hav- 
ing proteſted ſo much iu his favour. But the general 
aniwered, “ tliat it was not he, but the army, and 
that times were altered ſince he had engaged tor the 
king.” And at lait, when he could no longer bear 
his couſin's impoitunity, he defired he might have till 
night to conſider of it, and that the colonel would wait 
at his inn till chen. But about one in the morning, a 


meſſenger came, to inform the colonel that he might 


$0 to bed; for the council of ofticers had reſol ved, 


at the king mull Cie. | 45s 
This 2 was accordingly executed; and 

king Charles, as biſhop Burnet obſerves, © diec 
reater than he had lived, ſhewing, what has often 
— remarked of the family of the Stuarts, that they 
bore misfortunes better than proſperity, He was a 
prince of great devotion and piety, remarkable for 
his temperance and chaſtity, being an utter enemy to- 
all debauchery. But his reign, both in peace and 
war, was a continual ſeries of errors; ſo that bis 
judgment could hardly be good. He was out of mea- 
| | jure 
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fare ft upon following lis own humour, but was un- 
reaſor aby teeble to thoſe he truſted, eſpecially the 
cucen, His notion of regal power was carried too 


high, and every oppofition to it he thought rebel- 
lion. 


F. 15. Thos, ſavs the anony mars author before 
quoted, have we got cver this dat tk fcene, in x hich 
dur lieutenant general 15 COmmen:y iup] poſed to Le 
ch ery concerned. But as it 15 not range he ſhovld, 
it te ſtory of the king's dealirg deceitſully with hirn 
be true; to it T ore reatonably be concluded, 
that hos fon-1 in-luw Ireion, father than he, was the 

eri0n Who cba in{,venced in theſe proceedings. 
0 now Ircton! is ſupported all along to have acted by 
Cromwe!l's directiens; but whether he did or no, 
may, think, in many cafes be qucſtioncd. Ireton 
vas certainly a ze: tous commonwcalth's-man, which 
poriy was always averſe to any treaty with the king ; 
ard though he with Cromwell was in ſuch a treaty, 
he never really intended to cloſe with the king; bur 

enly to lay his party aſleep, whilſt they were conteſt- 
ro wil the preſbyterian intereſt in parliament : but 
be fays no ſuch thing of Cromwell, whom he ſeems 
ail alorg to be a angry ith, for his deſign of mak- 
ing an: Ircement with the king, being himſelf utterly 
averſe io it, and turpohng Cromwell's main end was 
to gratiſz Lis own ambicon ; which is not unlikely; 
ret be might hove been in earneſt in the treaty, 
41 15 allo have CEciored the rublick good. Crom- 
Wel certainly no con monwealth's-wan, though 
h. was forced to humovr, and in many things actually 
to comply with the pa:ty : and as the agitators, and 
their offspring the levellets, who were no other than 
the comnmonwenlth's- men in the ar , and whom it 
1» Eely Cromwell at frit might im: ke ute of to bring 
avout tome of his deſigns, were nc original contri- 
vors and chief actors in the kirg's death; fo u hat- 
ever hand Cromwell had in it, ſeems to be chiefiy 


CW. g to ther jury and deſperate reſolutions, which 
mad 
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madle him apprehenive of the greateſt danger, if he 
did not comp'y with their defigns ; though at the 
ſame time, the contradictions chat appeared in the 
king's conduct, might the more calily ineline him to 
Join purpoles with them. 

In fhort, what with the danger that threaten'd his 
erfon, if he had peritited to oppoic the deſgn of the 
1 and what with the coniideration of the 
king's paſt miſ-government, which had bcen the ori- 
ginal cauſe of all the evils the nation had tuffered, 
and the fear of the like happening for the future. if 
he ſhould be reſtorccd; he having diſcovered himſelf 
to be of a very inconflant and wavering, not to ſay 
equivocating, temper; Cromwell was at length ſo 
wrought upon, as to think i neceſfary, and fo law- 
ful. to take off the king; in which towards the laſt 
he ſeemed to be pretty active, though always in ſome 
doubt about it. We are expreſly told, he at firit 
ſhewed ſome repugnance to ſo tack an undertaking, 
as my author calls it, and ſeemed to ſhew an abhor- 
rence of it, and not to ſurmount it, as he ſaid himſelf, 
but only becauſe he faw that the providence of God, 
and the neceſlity of the times, had inſpired the army 
to make ſo terrible a ſacrifice ; but that that facrifice, 
after all, was the only one that could fave the ſtate 
and religion. And I cannot here omit what biſhop 
Burnet favs of this matter: he tells us, that Ireton 
was the perſon that drove on the king's trial and 
death, and that Cromwell was all the while in fome 
ſuſpence about it. Ireton, ſays he, had the prin- 
ciples and the temper of a Caſſius in him: he ſtuck 
at nothing that might have turned England to a com- 
monwealth ; and he found out Cook and Bradſhaw, 
two bold lawyers, as proper inſtruments for managing 
it.” And we are informed by others, that Ireton 
was the perſon who wrought upon Fairfax, and ma- 
naging the affair of the army's remonſtrance, and 
purging the parliament. | 


F. 16. 
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F. 16. Lo conclude, it is apparent in general, that 
the king's behaviour during the whole courſe of his 
troubles, as enough to deſtroy that confidence which. 
might otherwiſe have been repoſed in him, and to 
alienate the bearts of thoſe who were inclined to his 
inter. Whatever conceſſions he at any time made, 
through the neceſſity of his affairs, upon the leaſt ad- 
vantage appcaring on his fide, he was ready to re- 
voke | all. And we find, by the letters to his queen, 
that were taken at the battle of Naſeby, how little 
regard he had for the parliament, and for the rights 
of the people, about which they were then contend- 
ing. In one of them he declares “ his intention to 
make peace with the Iriſh, and to have 40,000 cf 
them over in England to proſecute the war here; 
and in another - complains, ** that he could not 
prevail with his mongrel parliament at Oxford, to 
vote that the houſes at Weſtminſter were not a lawful 
Parliament.“ So little thanks, as “ one obſerves, 
who was no enemy to his majeſty, had thoſe noble 
lords and gentlemen, for expoſing their lives and for- 
tunes in defence of the king in his adverſity. What 
then might they expect, if he ſhould prevail by con- 
cauelt ? In thoſe letters alſo, he telis the queen, that 
he would not make a peace with the rebels without 
her approbation, nor go one jot from the paper ſhe 
ſent him: that in the treaty at Uxbridge, he did not 
poitively own the parliament; it being otherwiſe to 
be conſtrued, though they were ſo fimple as not to 
fnd it out; and that it was recorded in the notes of 
the king's council, that he did not acknowledge them 


a rarliament.“ 


F. 17. Concerning the defeat of this treaty at Ux- 
bridge, Dr. Wellwood gives us the following account. 

+ Many endeavours, ſays he, were uſed from time to 
time, to bring matters to an accommedation by way 
of treaty; but ſtill ſome one unlucky accident or 


Coke. 


othes 
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other render'd them abortive. At the treaty of Ux- 
bridge, though the parliament's demands were high, 
and the king thewed a more than ordinary averſion to 
comply with them ; yet the ill poſture of the king's 
affairs at that time, and the fatal conſequences they 
feared would follow upon breaking off of the treaty, 
_ obliged a great many of the king's friends, and more 
particularly that noble perſon the earl of Southampton, 
who had gone poſt from Uxbridge to Oxford for that 
purpoſe, to preſs the king again and again upon 
their knees, to yield to the neceſſity of the times; 
and by giving his aſſent to ſome of the molt ma- 
terial propoſitions that were ſent him, to ſettle a 
laſting peace with his people. The king was at 
laſt prevailed with to follow their counſel ; and the 
next morning was appointed for igning a warrant 
to his commiſſioners, to that effect. And fo ſure 
were they of a happy end of all differences, that 
the king at ſupper complaining his wine was not 
good, one told him merrily, “ he hoped that his 
majeſty would drink better before a week was over 
at Guildhall with the lord-mayor.” But to it was, 
that when they came early the next morning ta 
wait upon him with the warraut that had been 
agreed upon over-night, they found his majeſty had 
changed his reſolution, and was become mflexible 
in thele points. | | | | 

The unhappy accaſion of this alteration has lain 
| hitherto a ſecret in hiſtory, and might have conti- 
nued ſuch ſtill, if a letter from the marquis of 
Montroſs in Scotland, whereof I have ſeen a copy 
under the duke of Richmond's hand, did not give 
a ſufficient light into it: To make the matter 2 
ter underſtood, it is neceſſary to ſay ſomething of 
Montroſs and his actions in Scotland. 

This nobleman had been at firſt very active and 
zealous for the liberties of his country; and was 
the firſt man that paſſed the river Tweed at the 
head of five hundred horſe, upon the Scots firſt ex- 
pedition into England: but being afterwards dif. 

obliged , 
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obliged, or, as ſome ſay, repenting of his former 
error, he left that fide, and came in to the king a 
the breaking out of the war between him and the 
parliament. When the Scots came into England the 
ſecond time to allt the parliament, Montrots applied 
himſelf to the king for a commiſſion to levy war 
avainit his rebel ſutjects, as they were called, of 


Scotland; afurig his majeſty, that he was able, 


with the aſiſtonce of his friends, and concurrence of 
the reſt of tue royal party, to make at leaſt a very 
- conſiderable diverſion, if not to reduce the whole 
country to his majeſty's obedience. Accordingly the 
marquis was made governor of Scotland; where, in 


the ſpace of five months, with a handful of raw un- 


diſciplined men, and thoſe not half-armed, he did 
over-run a great part of the country, and gain three 
very conſiderable battles ; the laſt of which was that 
of Inverlochy, icught the ſecond of February 1644, 
according to the Engliſh, and 1645, according to the 
Scotch account. In this battle the earl of Argyle was 
entirely defeated, and the prime of the noble family 
of the Campbells cut of, with incontderable loſs on 
Montrots's fide ; who next day diſpatched an expreſs 


to the King with the nevys of this and his two former 
victories : and in his letter expreſſed his “ utter aver- 


fion to all treaties with his rebel parliament in Eng- 
land, as he calls them: tells the king, © he 1s 
heartily ſorry to hear that his majeſty had conſented 


to treat; and hopes it is not true: adviſes him not to 


enter into terms with his rebellious ſubjects, as being 
a thing unworthy of a king: and aſſures him that he 
himſelf was now ſo much matter of Scotland, that he 
doubted not but to be able within a few months to 
march into Ergland to his majeſty's aſſiſtance, with a 
brave army.“ And concludes with this odd expreſ- 


fion, ** when I have conquered from Dan to Beer- 


ſheba, as I doubt not I thall very quickly, I hope I 
may then have leave to ſay, as David's general faid 
to his maiter, Come thou, leſt this ccuntry be called 
by my name,” | 


| 
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This letter, writ with ſuch an air of aſſurance, 
and by a perſon that was thought capable to make 
good his promites, and the matter contained in it ſuit- 
ig but too well with the King's inclinations, was 
unluckily delivered to the king but a few hours 
betore he was to have ſigned the warrant before- 
menticned; and had as ill effects as the worſt of 
king Charles's enemies could have wiſhed: for it 
diched out in a moment all the impreons his beſt 
triends had len making vpon him for a confiderable 
time, towards a full ferticraent with his people. 

It looked, ſays my author, as if there was ſome ſe⸗ 
cret fatality in this whole matter ; for it could hardly 
have been imagined, that a letter writ the third of 
February, in the furthermoit north corner of Britain, 
ſhould come ſo {von to Oxford, conſidering the length 
of the journey, the badneſs of the roads at that time 
of the year, especially through the mountainous part 
of Scotland, together with the parliament's and 
Scotch armies and garriſons that were poſted all along 


the road: and yet certain it is, it came through all 


theſe dangers and inconveniencies in very few days: 
for it's indors'd upon the copy I have ſeen, that it 

was delivered to the king during the treaty of Ux- 
bridge; which every body knows began the zoth of 
January, and ended the 224 of February. And fur- 
ther, it muſt have been delirered before the 19th of 
February, becauſe king Charles takes notice of it in 
a letter to the queen of that date, found among others 
at Nateby ; where he ſays, “ though I leave news 
to others, yet I cannot but tell thee, that even now . 
] have received certain intelligence of a great defeat 
given by Montroſe to Argyle, who upon ſurprize to- 
tally routed theſe rebels, and killed 1500 upon the 
place.” And it's remarkable that in the fame let- 
ter to the qucen, immediately after the mentioning 
Moentrois's victory, the king adds, that as for trufting 


the rebels, either by going to London, or diſbanding 


my arty before a peace, do no ways fear my ha- 
zarding ſo chenply or fooliſhly : for I eſtecm the 
intereit thou halt in me at a far dearer rate; and 

| Pretend 
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pretend to have a little more wit (at leaſt by the 
iympathy that is betwixt us) than to put myſelt into 
the reverence of pafdious rebels.” Which words 
being compared wich Izontrofs's letter “, it will be 
found the one 15 a commentary upon the other. 

Dr. Wellwood conci'udes wich this obſervation, 
te that conſidering the time when this letter of Mon- 
troſs was writ, this critical minute it was delivered, 
with the fad conſequences that attended it; it makes 
the axiom true, I hat oſtentimes the fate of princes 
and ſtates is chiefly owing to very minute and un- 
foreſeen accidents.” But may we not add from his 
own relation, that king Charles's flutuating and 
vain temper, which eatly received every flattering 
impreſſion, and could be truſted only in proportion 
to the reltraint it was under, was what in reality 


ruined his cauſe, more than any fatality or accident 


that appeared in this affair ? 


* Cee this letter in the appendix. 


CHAP. VI. 


Cromwell's management towards the parliament, the 
army, ard the parties he had ta deal * 4 he 
ant the ſrocreighty. 


51. S there is nothing more eſſential in the cha- 
racter of a Prince, or a great miniſter, than 
the art of governing pu ties, and reconciling different 
intereſts, fo 15 to make them concur in the advance- 
ment of his on Geiigns ; fo there is no art more diffi- 
cult than this to attain, or that requires more extraor- 
dinary (ualifications in the perſon who attempts to 
praQite "it. Pur never was there a greater maſter in 
this art than Cromwell ; never was there a man who 
Practiſed it fo ſacceſsfully, with ſo little * 
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ard ſo few advantages. His whole publick life 


was one continued inftarce of his addreis and dex- 
terity, either in circumventing and diſtreſſing others, 
or in evading and breaking the ſnares that were 
laid for himſelf. 

His firſt care, from the beginning, was to ſecure 
himſelf a party in the houſe of commons; witch 
he effefted by his zeal for the publick good, and 
his vigilance in proſecuting all the meaſures that 
were entered into by the parliament. Hence it 
1/25 that the earls of Eſſex and Mancheſter, tho' 
the former was general in chief, and the other 
Cromwell's ſuperior, were not able to prejudice 
him, after he had eſtabliſhed his reputation by the 


victe ry of Marton moor. When the Scotch chancellor 


* accuſed him of being an incendiary, and a yo. 
| ic 


© 'The chancellor's ſpeech againſt him was in the 


following terms. 


Mr. Maynard and Mr. Whitelock, I can aſſure 


| you of the great opinion, both my brethren and ſeif 


have of your worth and abilities; elſe we ſhould not 
have deſir'd this meeting with you: and ſince it 15 
his excellency's pleaſure, that I ſhould acquaint you 
with the matter upon whilk your counſel is defir'd, 
I ſhall obey his command, and briefly recite the 
buſineſs to you. 

You ken vary weele, that lieutenant-general Crom- 
well is no friend of ours; and ſince the advance 
of our army into England, he has uſed all under- 
hand and cunning means to tak off from our ho- 
nour, and merit of this kingdom, an evil requital 
of our hazards and ſervices ; but fo it is, and we 
are nevertheleſs fully ſatisfy'd of the affections and 


gratitude of the gude people of the nation in ge- 
neral. 2 8 | 


It is thought requiſite for us, and for carrying 
on. the cauſe of the twa kingdoms, that this ob- 
ſtacle or remora be removed out of the way, whom 
£ | ve 
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lick enemy of his country, wich a view to remove 
him out of Eſſex's way; Mr. V. biteloc:s informed 
tliat miniſter, that he leo!:2d upon Cromwell to be 
a gentleman of quick and ſubtle parts, and who had 
a great intereſt in both houtes of paliament, and that 
it would be needful to collect ſuch particular paſſages 
concerning him, as might be ſullicient to prove him 
an incendary, beſore they could expect the parliament 
ſhould proceed againſt him.” And though ſome 
gentlemen preſent, in particular Mr. Hollis and Sir 
Philip Stapleton, attempted to mention ſach parücu- 
lar paſſa ges, and to maintain that Cromweil had noc 


we foreſee will be no ſmall impediment to us in the 
gude deſign we have undertaken. 


He no: only is no friend to us, and the government 
** , 


of our church, but ke is alto no well-willer to his ex- 
cellency, whom you and we have all cauſe to love 
and honovr ; and if he be permitted to go on this way, 
it may, I fcar, endanger the whole buſineſs; there- 
fore we are to adviſe of ſome courſe to be taken for 
prevention of thiz miſchief. 


You ken vary weele the accord betwixt the ta 


nations, and the union by the Solemn League and 
Covenant 7 and if any be an incendiary between the 
twa natic as, how he is to be proceeded againſt. Now 
the mati er is, wherein we deſire your opinions, what 
you tak the mcaning of the word incendiary to be, 
and whether the licutenant-genzral be not ſick an in- 
zendiiry, as is meaut thereby: and whilk way wud 
be beſt to tak to proceed againit him, if he proved 
ſick an incendiary, that we may clepe his wings from 
ſoaring to the prejudice of our cauſe. 


Now you may ken, that by our law in Scotland, 
we clepe him an incend;ary wha kindleth coals of 


contention, and raiſeth differences in the ſtate, to the 
publick damage ; and he is tanguam pablicus hoſits f a- 
tic. Whether your law be the fame or not, you 


ken belt, who are mickle learned therein, and there- 


fare we deſire your judgments in theſe points. 1 
e uch 


335 ® 
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fuoh interest in the parliament as was pretended, vet 
the vile procels came to nothing, and the licute- 


nant general eſcaped. 

V.hite he was thus put to it to ſecure himſelf, who 
would have thought that he hould have accu;ed an- 
other, and even tha it very general to whom he was 
licutenant? Yet this was the caſe between him and 
Mancheſter, whom he charged“ with betraying the 
parliament, and ſpeaking diſreſpeiully of their cauſe. 
And though the earl recriminated, and affirmed that 
Cromwell had once ſaid to him, My lord, if vou 
will tick frm to honeſt men, vou will fad an army 


at your command, that will Sire law to king an 


. . 4 


* About four months after the fig akt at Marſton- 
moor happened the ſecond battle of Neu bury, where 
Cromwell is ſaid to have endanger'd the Eing's per- 
ſ-n, had not the earl of Cleveland intcrpo> d, and 
bore of the purſuit. This battle was the occaſton of 
an irreconcilable breach between him and the ear] of 
Mancheſter. Cromwell accus'd the earl of cowardly 
betraying the parliament, for that he might very 
caſily have defeated the king's army, when ke drew 
off his cannon, if he would have ſuffer'd him with his 
cwn brigade to have — 4 them in their retreat; 
but that the earl obſtinately oppos'd all -ac. ice and 
importunity, giving no 4 reaſon, than That 
if he did overthrow the king's army, the king would 
always have another to keep up the war; but if his 
army ſhould be overthrown at that nice juncture, they 


ſhould be all rebels and traitors, and executed and for- 


feiced by the law.“ This laſt expreſſion was heniouſly 
taken by the parliament, as if the earl believed the 


law was againſt them, after they had fo often de- 


clar'd, that the law was on their fide. The earl ac- 
knowleds d, that he had in effect ſaid, That they 

would be treated as traitors if their army was de- 
feated,” when he dillik'd the lieutenant-general's ad- 


vice, in expoſing the * to an unſcaſonable hazard. 
Vile Life of Cromwell, . 7 
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parliament;“ yet Cromwell had viſibly the advan. 
tage :1 this conteſt, and ſoon after ſucceeded Man- 
cheſter in his poſt, who was laid alice by his ma- 


{ters. 


L. 2. It is not to be thought that a man who 
had raiſed kimfelf in the army, could be in earneſt 
about laying down his commiſſion, when he appeared 
ſo vigorous about the ſelf-denying ordinance. But 
Cromwell was certain of carrying his own point in 
the houſe, provided he could get his ſuperiors, and 
thoſe who were jealous of him, removed from the 
ſervice. He ran little riſk therefore in proffering to 
lay down his own commiſſion, while he moved that 
an ordinance might be prepared, to make it un- 
lawful for any member of either houſe to hold any 
office in the army, or any place in the ſtate.” And 
when he hinted at the people's jealouſy, that while 
members of the parliament were in chief command, 
they found too much intereſt in continuing the war to 
ſuffer them to be earneſt in endeavouring to end it; 
ſhe gave a thorough blow to my lord Manchetter, 
whom he had before accuſed of labouring to protract 
the prelent confallon *. 

Cromwell 


* Cromwell's ſpeech in the houſe in favour of this 
ordinance, was to the following purpoſe ; viz. © That 
there were many things upon which he never reflected 
before; yet upon reconſideration, he could not but 
own that all was very true; and till there was a perfect 
reformation in thoſe particulars recommended to them, 
nothing they took in hand would proſper: That the 
parliament had done wiſely in the beginning of the 
war, to engage many of their members in the moſt 

dangerous parts of it, that the nation might fee they 
deſign'd not to embark others in perils, whilit them- 
ſelves ſat ſecurely out of gun-ſhot, but would march 
with them here the danger moſt threaten'd ; and thoſe 


kanourable perſons, who had thus expoſed —— 
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Cromwell pretended indeed, when the army was 
new modelled upon this motion, and all the old officers 
removed, to go among the reſt and take his leave of 
Sir Thomas Fairfax the new general, who was then at 
Windſor : but how much ſoever he might ſeem to be 
ſurprized, there is no room to queſtion but he knew of 
the committee's recommendation of him to Sir Thomas, 
as the moſt proper perſon for an enterprize then pro- 
jetted, that of interrupting the correſpondence —_— 

Pn | - 


had merited ſo much of their country, that their me- 
mories would be held in perpetual veneration : and 
whatever ſhould be well done after them, would be 
imputed to their example. But now God had fo 
bleſſed their army, that there had grown up with it 
many excellent officers, who were fitter for much greater 
charges than they now enjoy'd ; therciore he defir'd 
them not to be terrified wich an imagination, that they 
thould want able men to fil the greateit vacancy ; for 
| beſides that it was not good to put fo much truſt in any 
arm of fleſh, as to think that ſuch a cauſe as this de- 
pended upon any one man, fo he aſtur'd them, that 
they had officers in their army, who were fit to be ge- 
nerals in any enterprize in Chriſtendom.“ He added, 
« He thought nothing ſo neceſchry as to vindicate the 
parliument from partiality towards their own members; 
proffer'd to lay down his own commiſion in the army, 
and deſir'd, that an ordinarce näht be prepared, to 
make it unlawful for any member of either houle to 
hold any office in the ariny, or any place in the ſtate;“ 
and io concluded with an enlargement upon the vices 
and corruptions crept into the army, and freely wid 
them, “ That nll the whole army were new modell d, 
and brought under ſtricter diicipline, they mutt not 
expect any remarkable ſucceſs in any undertaking.” 
In conclunon, a committee was appointed to prepae 
an ordinance for the exclaion of all members from the 
fore mention'd truſts ; Which took up much time, and 
was long debated; but in the end paſs'd, and was 
call'd the ſel-denying ordinance, e 
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the king and prince Rv pert. This was only a pre "tle 
to wi” t fo on jollowed, hen ms e ſervice in 
the heuſe was diſpe: aled with, and his commiit.on cons 
tinued from tine :o time, till he was conftituted 1eus 
tenant general of the horie, with the lame full powers 
that Nancheſter had bclore enjoyed. 


$. 3. But when the firſt civil war waz ov er, Crom- 
well bad yet a more diftcult part to act. Diſſentions 
broke out between the parliament, wich was chiefly 
preſbyterians, and the army, which.inclined to inde- 
pendency. Theſe differences were heightened by the 
citizens of London, who addreſicd the parliament 
againſt the independants, and complain, ed particularly 
of the army, where many, they ſaid, who ere ne! ther 
learned or ord; ined, took upon them to preach and 
expound the ſerip ture. Cromwell, for a long time, 
had teemed to favour preſbyter ; but having got many 
of bis . qs into pow er, a and Ending the army on his 
fee, he nov CiFcued the independant party. Here- 
upon the pathament grew particularly jealous of him, 
ard were for taling meaſures to diſmils ham, and his 
art'zans flom their military poſts. Cromwell was no 
ſets jealous of them, and being aw are of what they 
.defigncd, reſolved to be even with them. Accordingly 
he took care to whitper ſuſpicions of the parliament, 
and make a ſtrong party tor military power *. 
There 


Ludlow tells us, that as he was walking wil him 
one morning in Sir Robert Cotton's garden. he in- 
veigh'd bitterly againſt the parliament, and ſaid fami- 
larly to him, If thy father were alive, he would let 
fome of them hear what they deſerve ;” adding farther, 
That it was a miſerable thing to ſerve a parliament, 
to whom let a man be never ſo faithful, if one prag- 
matical fellow amongſt them riſe up and aſperſe him, 
he ſhall never wipe it off; whereas, when one ſerves 
under a general, he may do as much ſer rice, and yet 
be free from all blame and envy,” 
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Tnere was actually a deſign on foot, to break ſome 
ot the independant regiments, and fend the others to 
Ireland: or « hich Cromwell getting timely notice, he 
and Ireton got it inf nuated thro” all the army, that the 
parliawent intended to diſhand them without paying 
their arrears, or elſe to conſume them in Ireland wi 
ſickneis and famine. This ſo exaſperated the ſoldiers, 
that when the orders came for dithanding ſome, and 
tranſpo:ting others, they reiuied to comply with them. 
When the parliament heard this, they were highly of- 
fended, and threatering expreſſons came from ſome 
of the members; which occationed Cromwell, then 
in the houſe, to whiſper Ludlow, who ſtood by, ſay- 
ing, ** theſe men will never leave, till the army pull 
them out by the ears.“ 


F. 4. A p'rit of oppoſition being thus raiſed in the 
army, they began now profeſſedly to enter into com- 
petition with the parliament, and do claim a ſhare with 
theta in ſetrling the kingdom: and that they might be 
upon a nc arer level wich them, they made choice of a 
number of ſuch Goiiicers as they approv'd, which was 
called the general's cvurcil of officers, and was to re- 
ſerible the houſe cf pers; and three or four out of 
each regiment, mo!tily corporals or ſerjeants, were 
choſen by the common ſoldiers, and called acitators, 
Who were to anfwer to the houſe of commons. 'Thete 
two bodies met ſæparately, and examined all the acts 
and orders o the parlament towards ſettling the King- 
dom, and reform ng, dieiding or diſbancing the army: 
and after ſome conſultations, they unanimouſly de- 
clared, that they would not be divided or diſbanded 
till their full arrears were paid, and till fpll proviſion 
was made for liberty of conccience, which hitherto had 
been little ſecured.” They added, © that as they had 
voluntarily taken up arms for the liberty and defence 
of the nacion, of which they were a part; before they 

laid down theſe arms, they would fee all thoſe ends 
provided for,” This declaration was delivered at — 
ar 
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bar of the houſe of commons, by three or four perion® 
of the army's council *. | 


This contrivance for keeping the army together, 
and jetting them up againſt the parliament, was a 
matter ſtroke of Cromwell's. It not only ſaved him 
at preſent, but proved the foundation of all his fu- 
ture greatneſs. For the army continued reſolute in 
their deſign, and grew more haughty in their expreſ- 
ſions, till the difference ſeemed almoſt irreconcilable. 
Fairfax the general indeed was a preſhyterian ; but 
then Cromwell had fo much the aſcendant over him, 
as well as over the ariny, that he was prevailed with 

| | t@ 


* Soon after this declaration, the ſoldiers drew up 
a vindication of their proceedings, directing it to 
their general; wherein they complained of a defign 
to diſband, and new-model the army; which, they 
ſaid, © was a plot contrived by ſome men, who had 
lately taſted of ſovercignty, and being raised above 
the ordinary ſphere of ſervants, would fain become 
maſters, and were degencrated into tyrants.” For 
which reaſon they declared, ** that they would nei- 
ther he employed for the ſervice of Ireland, nor ſuf- 
fer themſelves to be diſbanded, till their deſires were 
obtained, and the ſubjects rights and liberties ſhould 
be vincicated and fecur'd.” This paper being fign'd 
by many inferior ofiicers, the parliament declar'd them 
enemies of the ſtate, impriſoning ſome of them who 
talk'd loudeſt: : Whereupen they drew up another ad- 
dreſs to the general, complaining, “ how difdain- 
folly they were uſed by the parliament, for whom 
they had venturcd their lives, and fpiit their blood; 
nat the privileges due to them as ſoldiers, and as 
ſubjects, were taken from thera ; and when they com- 
eee of the injuries done to them, they were abus &, 

eaten, and impriſon'd.“ 
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20 write a letter to back the army's petitions . 
Theſe proceedings grievouſly troubled the parlia- 
ment ; but reſolving not to ſubmit to thoſe who lived 
on their pay, they declared, © that whoſoever 
ſhould refule, being commanded, to engage in the 
ſervice of Ireland ſhould be diſbanded.” The army, 
however, would not recede from their reſolutions, and 
falling into direct mutiny, called for the arrears that 
were due to them, which they knew where, and 
how to levy for themſelves.” Nor would they be pa- 
cified till the declaration againſt them was eraſed out 
of the journal-book, and a month's pay ſent to them. 
Nay, they ſtill gave out, © that they knew how to 
make themſelves as conſiderable as the parliament, 
and where to have their ſervice better eſteemed and 
requited.” Which ſo ftartled the parliament, that 
they ſent a committee of both houſes, to treat with 
a committee of oficers, upon the beſt means for 
compoſing theſe differences. And thus the army, by 
a conceſſion of the parliament's, ſeemed to be put up- 
on a level with it: which diſpoſed Fairfax to a 
greater concurrence with the humour of the ſoldiers, 
aàs he ſaw it ſo much complied with, and ſubmitted to. 


F. 5. Cromwell hitherto thought it neceſſary to 
keep fair with the parliament; and. through his 
choice knack at diſũmulation, he would ſeem highly 
diſpleaſed with the inſolence of the ſoldiers, and in- 
veighed bitterly againk their preſumption in the houſe 
of commons, 'when any of their addrefies were pre- 


ſeated. He alſo propoſed, that the general might be 


In this letter he took notice of ſeveral petitions, 
which were prepared in the city of London, ard 
other places, againſt the army; adding,- that it 
was look'd upon as flrange, that the officers of the 
army might not be permitted to petition, when ſo 
many petitions were received againſt them; and that 
be much doubted, that the army might draw to a 

rendezvous, and think of taking ſome other courſe 
for their own vindication.“ = 

G : ſeut 
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ſent down to the army; who, he ſaid, would ſoon 
conjure down this mutinous ſpirit. Himſelf, by theſe 
means, was once or twice ſent, to reduce them to 
order; when, after ſtaying two or three days, he 
returned again to the parliament, with heavy com- 
plaints of the great licence that was got into the army; 
declaring, ** that for his own part, he was rendered 
ſo odious to them by the artifice of his enemies, that 
they had deſigned to kill him, if he had not timely 
eſcaped out of their hands.” But he was greatly ſuſ- 
pedted by ſome, notwithftanding this, of having un- 
der-hand encouraged the army's proceedings; and 
the molt active officers and agitators were believed to 
be his own creatures, who would do nothing without 


CO a OY > 
kis directions : fo that it was privately reſolved by 


the chief members of the houſe of commons, that 


when he came the next day to the houſe, which he 
i-:\dom failed to do, they would fend him to the 
tower. | 

This deſign could not be managed fo ſecretly, but 
Cromwell got intelligence of it. The nextday, when the 
bouic expected every minute to i.e him come in, they 
were informed he was met out cf town by break of 
day, with only cope ſervant, potting away to the army. 
Here he ordered a rende:vous of tome regiments of 
hoſe, and then diſpatched a letter to the houſe of 
commons, to acquaint them, * that the jealouſy the 
troops had concewed of him was much abated, and 
ke had therefore been invited by the officers to his 
own regiment, in order to reclium them by his ad- 
vice; in which view he made all pofuble haſte to the 
army.“ He allo adviſed a general rendezvous of the 
troops, and that general Fan fax might be ſent down 
wh all expedition. 


F. 6. It was during this quarrel between the houſe 
of commons and the army, that Cromwell gave tlie 
world that ſpecimen of his deep artifice, which was 
related by Sir Harbottle Grimſton to biſhop Burnet. 
In a meeting of officers it was propoicd to purge the 
army better, in order to know whom they might — 

| perd 
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pend on. Cromwell fail, “„ he was ſure of the 
army; but there was another body, naming the 
houſe of commons, that wanted more to be purged, 
and the army could only do that.” This was report- 
ed to the houſe by Grimſton, and witnelles atteſted it 
at the bar. Whereupon Cromwell, who war prelent, 
fell down upon his knees, and made a ſolemn prayer 
to God, atteſting his innocence, and great zeal for 
the ſervice of the houſe. This he did with great ve- 
hemence, and many tears : after which he made a 
long ſpeech, jultifying himſelf, and the reſt of the 
: officers, except a few, who ſeemed inclinable to re- 

turn back to Egypt, as he phraſed it. And fo was 
the houſe wrought upon by theſe means, that what 
the witneſſes ſaid was little believed; and Grimſton 
was of opinion, that had the motion been move, 
both he and they would have been ſent to the Tower. 
Cromwell however no ſoorer got out of the houſe, 
but be reſolved not to truſt himſelf there again: {fo 
haſtening to the * he in a few days brought 
them to town, and did in effect purge the houſe of 
many members, which enabled him to treat the reſt. 
juſt as he pleaſed. 

There is another ſtory of Mr. Locke, in his memoirs of 
Anthony Aſhley Cooper, the firſt earl of Shaftſbury, 
which deſerves to be here inſerted. He tells us, that Hir 
Anthony Aſhley Cooper (tor he was not a lord vill 
after the reſtoration) calling upon Mr. Holles, in his 
way to the houſe, found him in a great heat againlt 
Cromwell, ſaying, he was reſolved to bring him to 

puniſhment. Cooper ſhewed him how dangerous 
ſuch an attempt might be, earneſtly diſſuaded him 
hom it, and told him it would be enough to fend 
him with a command into Ireland; which, as things 
Rood, he would be glad to accept. But this would 
not ſatisfy Holles, who, when he came to the houte, 
brought the matter to a debate, wherein it was mov 
ed, that Cromwell, and thoſe guilty with him, ({koul 
be puniſhed. Cromwell being then in the houſe, im- 
| ately ſtole out, took horſe, and haſtened away 
| to the army, which was at Triploc-heath, W e he 
| = > informed 
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informed them of what was now doing in the houſe 
by the preſbyterian party, and made ſuch uſe of it, 
that the army united under him, who forthwith led 
them to London, giving out ſuch menaces againſt 
Holles and his party, that they were fain to abſent 
themſelves, whereby the independant party became 
the ſtrongeſt. Soon after meeting Sir Anthony Aſh- 
Tey Cooper, Cromwell ſaid unto him, I am be- 
holden to you for your kindneſs to me ; for you, I 
Hear, were for letting me go without puniſhment ; 
but your friend, God be thanked, was not wile 
enough to take your advice.” 


F. 7. The ſeizing of the king at Holmby through 
Cromwell's inſtigation, and the uſe that was made of 
him by the army againſt the parliament, are particu- 
hrs that have been elſewhere mentioned. There is 
no queſtion but Cromwell had herein a view to his 
own intereſt, and to the keeping the parliament un- 
der ; though I have made it very manifeſt, that his 


=” intentions towards the king were real, provided 


e could have ſecured himſelf and the liberties of the 
people by a reſtoration, and had not his majeſty dealt 
unfairly with him. I ſhall not repeat any of the in- 
trigues on that {core ; but muſt not omit any action of 
Cromwell, while they were cn foot, that ſhews more 
preſence of mind and perſonal courage, as well as 
deep penetration, than almoſt any other paſſage that 
is to be met with in hiſtory. | | 

It was the deſign of the levellers, who were now a 
great part of the army, not only to aboliſh monarchy, 
t alio the houſe of peers, and to eſtablih a pure 
democracy . This was what colonel Rainſborough, 
one 


* They preſented a writing to the general, and 
1 5 the parliament, Cain 3 

1. That the people being unequally diſtributed 
by counties, cities and boroughs, for election of their 
deputies in parliament, ought to be more indifferently 
Proportioned according to the number of . 
2. 18 
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one of their leaders, aſſiſted by others, went about 
foliciting from one regiment to another; ſtirring up 
the ſoldiers againſt Fairfax, Cromwell, and the 
other general officers, who were ſuſpected of being 
for an accommodation. But Cromwell was re- 
ſolved to endeavour the ſuppreſſion of this licence, 
which he thought could be effected only by forme ex- 
traordinary act of authority. Being accompanied 
therefore with divers officers, he with a wonderful 

—_—_ briſkenls 


2. That the preſent parliament be diſſolved by the 
laſt day of September next. | 
3. That the people do of courſe chuſe themſelves a 
parliament once in every two years. OY 

4. That the power of this, and all other future re- 
preſentatives, is inferior only to theirs who chuſe 
them, and extends, without the conſent of any other 

on, to the enacting, altering, and repealing of 
aws ; to the erecting and aboliſhing of offices and 
courts ; to the appointing, removing, and calling to 
account, magiſtrates and officers of all de orees : to 
the making war and peace; to the treating with 
foreign ſtates ; and generaily to whatſoever is not re- 
ſerved by thoſe repreſented to themiclves.” And hers 
they declare, That imprefling or conitraining any to 


ſerve in the war, is againſt freedom, and not allowed 


w the repreſentatives. ] 
F. That in all laws every perſon be bound alike ; 
and that tenure, eſtates, charter, degree, birth or 
place, do not coufer any exception from the ordinary 
courſe of legal proceedings whereunto others are 


ſubjected And, 


6. That the laws muſt be equal and good, and not 
— to the ſafety and well being of the 
peop e. | | 

Theſe they declared to be their native rights, 


which they were reſolved to maintain, and not to 


depend, for the ſettlement of their peace and free- 

dom, _ him that intended their bondage [ mean- 

ing the king] and brought a cruel war upon them. 
ZW 
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briſkne(s rede up to one of the regiments, Which wore 
the Gil pr NINg marks © ana commanded them to 
te them gut on their hats; which they refuſing to do, 
ke cuutcd ieveral of them ta be ſeized, and knocked 
Cohn two or carve with his own hand; and the others 
hett; falling, they ſubmiticd to him. He ordered 
one Vithole whom he had terized to be ſhot dead on 
tie place, and delivered the reſt into the hands of 
the elle then writing up an account of what he 
bud done to the parkunent, they returned him the 
thanks of the houſe. | 

He tuppretied them in like manner ſome time after, 


1 


venhentpen zholichiing the council of agitators, they 
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ee, More White in their hats, as they had done be- 


10.0 Crumncll having notice of the deſign, ordered 


tuo regiments of horte from diſtant quarters, who 


knew nothing of this combination, to appear there 


likewile. Being all drawn up, Cromwell with an 


angry and don lock walks round, and on a ſud- 


den commands one of thoſe two regiments to encom- 
pais a regiment of foot. This being done accord- 


ingly, he cailed four men by their names out of the 


body, and with his own hands committed them to 
the marſnal; and immediately calling a council of 
war, (wilt the reſt cf the confederates ſlunk their 
white colours into their pockets, and trembled at the 
bo'idneis of Cromwell) tried and condemned them. 
F ut they had the favour of caſting lots for their lives; 
and the two whoſe lot it was to die, were preſently 
ſhot to death by the other two, in fight of the 
Arn. y. | 


At the general rendezvous, they who were of 


this party, to diſtinguiſh themſelves, appear'd every 
one wich a paper in his hat, with theſe words written 
upon it. The rights of England, and the conſent of 
the people.. | _ 

F. 8. The 


3 


— 
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F. 8. The parliament and army being united“ 
againſt the king, upon his majeſty's refuting to fign 
| | the 


*The commiſſioners of the parliament being come 
back from the iſle of Wight with the king's aniwer, 
which imported, That he had refuſed to paſs the 
four bills, 1. For velling the militia in the two 
houtes, 2. For revoking all declarations againſt the 
parliament. 3. For vacating all titles of honour con- 
terred ſince his leaving the parliament. 4. That the 
houtes ſhould adjourn themſelves as they thought fit,) 
or to make a compoſure in that way; but had barely 
made a perſonal treaty ;” there followed a long de- 
bate in the houte, and many ſevere and bitter ſpeeches 
were made againſt the king. Ireton, according to 
ſome, was the firit that ſpoke with warmth, and 
Cromwell ſeconded him; and from the king's refuſing to 
ſign the four acts, they inferr'd, © That he had ſuf- 
ficiently declared himſelf for arbitrary government: 
and alledging, That he was no longer the protec- 
tor, but the tyrant of his people ; — conſequently, 
that they were no longer his dabje ts ; and that they 
ought to govern without him; that their long pa- 
tience had availed nothing; and that it was expected 


from their zcal to their country, that they ſhould take 


ſuch reſolutions, as were worthy of an affembly with 


hom the nation had intruſted their ſafety.” And as 


thoſe two perſons were not only members of the 
houſe, but allo chiefs in the arwy ; after they had 
firit ſpoken under the former character, they ſpike 
again in the other, to this effect: That they were 
well perſuaded of the pactiament's good intentions, 
and were aijered, that without ſuffering themſelves to 
be amuſed any longer, they would defend the nation 


by their own proper authority, and by the courage 


of thoſe valiant men, that were enroll'd under their 


banners, who by their mouths gave them affurances 


of their fidelity, which nothing could ſhake. But 
have a care, ſaid they, that you do not give the 
G4 army's 
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the four preliminary bills, and colonel Rainſborongh 
appointed admiral of the fleet, tumults and diſcon- 
tents began to renew among the people. In the 
mean time Cromwell appointed a meeting of ſeveral 
leading men of the preſby terian and independant par- 
tics, both members of parliament and miniſters, in 
order to promote a reconciliation between the two in- 
tereſts. He could not indeed effect it, on account of 
theſe inveterate animoſities; but the attempt ſhewed 
how indefatigable he always was, and how fruitful in 
ſchemes for the ſervice of the cauſe. | 

A like conference was held by his contrivance, be- 
tween the grandees of the bouſe and army, of whom 
himſelf was one, and the commonwealth's-men. The 
grandees here delivered themſelves with ſome uncer- 
tainty, as to the form of government they ſhould pre- 
fer; but the commonwealth's- men declared abſolutely 
againſt monarchy, and recommended the eſtabliſh- 
ment of an equal commonwealth. Cromwell, very 

artfully, ſeemed unreſolved at preſent ; but informed 
Ludlow afterwards, that he was inclined to be of his 
Opinion, as to the expediency of a govern- 
ment, and from that time ſeemed to cloſe with the 
repubiicans. But this was artifice only, in order to 
ſecure himſelf in theſe times of danger, under the 
melter of that powerful party ; which Ludlow ſuſ- 
peRing, he freely told him, You know how to ca- 
jole and give us good words, when you have occa- 
non to make uſe of us.” Cromwell, however, the“ 
always ſuſpected by one fide or the other, and ſome- 

| times 


army, who ſacriſice themſelves for the liberty of the 
nation, any grounds to ſuſpect you of betraying 
them ; and do not oblige them to look for their own 
fafety, and that of the nation, in their own ſtrength, 
which they defire to owe to nothing, but the ſteadi. 
neſs and vigour of your reſolutions.” This was that 
famous debate before-mentioned, in which Cromwell 
is laid to have put his hand to his ſword. Vide chap. 
5. F. 12. 
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times by all parties together, yet ſtill preſerved his 
footing, either by making himſelf neceſſary to the 
ublick in general, or by falling in with the reigning 
Aion, or by ſetting up another faction that might 
over-balance the former. 
One of his moſt effectual engines in theſe enthu- 
fiaſtical times, was his rar has | pretenſions of humi- 
lity and devotion, aſcribing the glory of all his ac- 
tions to the providence of God, miling on the juſtice 
of the parliament's cauſe. And how little ſoever 
ſuch a behaviour would take at preſent, it was then 
the only way of becoming popular; as popularity, 
eſpecially in the army, was the only infallible way to 
power, ſo that though hypocriſy, in matters of reli- 
ion, is undoubtedly very odious, yet as much may 
e here ſaid to extenuate the crime of it, as in any 
other inſtance I know. One may even venture to 
ſay, that if Cromwell's diſſimulation be any diſadvan- 
tage to his character, we may from the ſame princi- 
| ple condemn mot of the great men in all ages, who 
ave conformed with popular prejudices to ſerve the 
ends of ambition : for whether the point be religion 
or policy (if indeed there be any difference between 
theſe two among the great and mighty ones of the 
earth) the deception is juſt the ſame, and the laws of 
truth are equally infringed. 


F. 9. Soon after the death of the king, the com- 
mons voted the houſe of peers to be uſeleſs and dan-- 
r and an act was accordingly paſs' d for abo- 
iſhing it, though Cromwell is ſaid to have appeared 
in their behalf. And to remove all that ſtood in the 
way of their intended commonwealth, they reſolve 
and declared, That it had: been found by expe- 
rience, that the office of a king in this nation, was 
unneceſſary, hurthenſome. and dangerous to the li- 
berty, ſafety, and publick intereſt of the nation; and 
therefore it ſhould be utterly aboliſhed.” Then the 
form of government was declared to be a common- 
wealth; and a council of ſtate vas appointed, con- 

Gs king 
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fiſting of forty perſons *, whereof Cromwell was one; 
to whom power was given, to command and fettle 
the militia of England and Ireland, to order the fleet, 
and ſet forth ſuch a naval power, as they ſhould 
think fit; to appoint magazines and ftores for Eng- 
Jard and Ireland, ard to diſpoſe of them for the ſfer- } 
vice of both nations, as they thought proper. And 
they were to fit and execute theſe powers for the ſpace 
of one whole year. From this time all writs, for- 
merly running in the king's name, were. to be jiſſued 
out in the names of the Ecepers of the liberty of Eng- 
land. And a new oath, or engagement was prepa- 
red, © to be true and faithful to the government eſta- 
| blithed without king or houſe of peers :” all who re- 
fuſed to take it, uncapable of holding any place or 
office in church or ſtate. It was during the exiſ- 
rence of this commonwealth, in which Cromwell had 
the chict ſway, that the lord Capel's petition, which 
bis lady delivered, was read in the houſe. That 
nobleman was condemned for kigh-treaſcn, —_ 
with 


* If the reader is curious of knowing what perſons 
compoied the council of ſtate for this firſt year, they 
were as follows: John Bradſhaw, Eſq; preſident, 
ch of Deniigh, carl of Mulgrave, earl of Pem- WF 
troke, carl of Saliſbury, lord Grey, lord Grey of 
Groby, lord Fairfax, John Liſle, Eſq; ——Rolles, 
Eiq; Oliver St. Jchn, Eſq; John Wild, Eſq; Bul- 
frode Whitelock, Eſq; lieutenant-general Cromwell, 
m:jor-general Skippon, Sir Gilbert Pickering, Sir 
Willam Maſſum, Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, Sir James 
llarangton, Sir WNenry Vane, jun. Sir john Dan- 
vers, Sir Witham Armine, Sir Herty Mildmay, Sir 
V. ilar Conſtable, Alexander Popham, William 
Fuirc'ov, Ifnac Pennington, Rowland Wilſon, Ed- 
mund Lediow, William Heveningham, Robert Wal- 
lop, Heny Marten, Anthony Stapely, John Hut- 
chinſon. Valentine Walton, Thomas Scot, Dennis 
Bond. Luke Robinſon, John Jones, Cornelius Hol- 
land, Eſquires. | 
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with duke Hamilton, the earls of Holland and Nor- 
wich, and Sir john Owen. Many ſpoke in his fa- 
 vogur, and ſaid, that he had never deceived or be- 
trayed them, but had always freely ard reſolutely de- 
clared for the king: and Cromwell, who knew him 
very well, ſpoke io many things to his honour, and 
protefled ſo much reſpect for him, that all believed 
he was ſafe, till he concluded, That his affe Sion 
for the publick ſo out-weighed his private friendſhip, 
that he could not but tell them, that the queſtion was 
now, Whether they would preſerve the moſt bitter 
and molt implacable enemy they had? That he knew 
well, that the lord Capel would be the laſt man in 
England, that would abandon the royal intereſt ; 
that he had great · courage, induſtry, and generoſity ; 
that he had many friends who would always adhere 
to him ; and that as long as he liv'd, what condition 
| ſoever he was in, he would be a thorn in their fides : 
and therefore for the good of the commonwealth, he 
ſhould give his vote againſt the petition.” By this 
ſpeech he prevented the lenity of the houſe, which 
every one thought would have taken place. 

About this time ſeveral things were declared by 
the parliament to be high-treaſon, and among the 
Teſt, “ for any ſoldier of thE*army to contrive the 
death of their general, or heutenant-general ; or en- 
deavour to raiſe mutinies in the army.” The ex- 
tending of this to the lieutenant-general by name, 
plainly ſhews what power Cromwell had acquired 
under that title; and there is good reaſon to think, 
that this act was made purely for the ſecurity of his 
perſon, 


F. 10. The wars being all over, as well in Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the reſt of the Britiſh iſles, as in 
England itſelf, Cromwell, who with the title of lord- 
. was now poſſeſſed of ſupreme authority, de- 

red a meeting with ſeveral members of parliament, 
-and ſome of the principal officers of the army, at 
dhe ſpeaker's houſe. This was very ſoon after the 
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battie of Worceſter. Whitelock, who was one of 
the number, gives a remarkable account of the con- 
ference here held. Cromwell propoſed, that ſome 
method might be fixed on for ſettling the liberties of 
tte ration, both civil and ſpiritual : and upon White - 
lock's oering in the firſt place, to confider whether 
an abſolute republick, or with any mixture of mo- 
na:chy, were to be preferred; Cromwell added, that 
Whitelock had hit upon the right point. It is my 
meaning, ſays he, that we ſhould conſider, whether 
a republick, or a mix'd monarchical government will 
be beſt to be ſettled ; and if any thing monarchical, 
then in whom that power ſhall be placed.” Sir Tho- 
mas Widdrington, Ford chief juſtice St. John, Len- 
thall the aches, and Whitelock, were all of them 
for monarchy ; becauſe any other form of govern- 
ment, they ſaid, would make too t an alteration 
in the proceedings of our law. Fleetwood was in 
doubt which to prefer: Deſborough and Whalley, 
both noted republicans, were not for having any mix- 
ture of monarchical power. But as to a proper per- 
ſon, in caſe ſuch a power were n no body 
was nominated but one of the late king's ſons. 
Whereupon Cromwell told them, that this would 
be a matter of more than ordinary difficulty ; but he 
really thought, if it might be done with ſafety, and 
preſervation of our rights, that a ſettlement with 
jomething of monarchical power in it would be very 
efeRual.” *. | 
It appeared in g » from the diſcourſe that 
paſied. that the ſoldiers were for a pure republick, 
tne law vers for a mix'd monarchy, and many for the 
dike of Glouceſter to be made king: but Cromwell 
#11! put off that debate to ſome other point. Hence 
it ſeems evident, that having now entertain d thoughts 
of ſetting up for himſelf, his only deſign in this con- 
ference, was to diſcover the inclinations of the per- 
ſons preſend, that he nught make a proper uſe * 2 


See the appendix, No, II. 
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of in proſecuting the ends of his own ambition, which 
was much heightened by the finiſhing ſtroke that was 

iven to his — in the late glorious victory at 
orceſter. | 

He had already, indeed, a power little leſs than 
ſovereign. His commiſſion Ireland expiring, 
though the parliament did not renew it in the ſame 
form, yet they made him general and commander in 
chief of all the forces in that kingdom, by virtue of 
which commiſſion he appointed Fleetwood his de- 
puty : in ſhort, the w military power was in his 
3 and the civil adminiftration almoſt entirely 
under his influence ; but his ambition aſcended yet 
higher, and the confuſed ſtate of the legiſlature, while 
it appeared like a body without a head, gave him at 
leaſt a plauſible excuſe for puſhing on, and aſſuming 
that authority to himſelf, which was viſibly wanting, 

$. 11. In a converſation with Whit alone, 
ſoon after the conference above-mentioned, he opened 
himſelf more fully than he had hitherto done. He 
complained that the officers of the army were inclined 
to factions and murmurings, and ſpread the ſame ſpi- 
rit among the private ſoldiers : that the members of the 
parliament were proud, ambitious, partial, covetous, and 
many of them ſcandalous in their lives : that it would 
be impoſſible to prevent the ruin of the nation, unleſs 
ſome authority were ſet up that might reſtrain and 
keep things in better order. Whitelock confeſſed 
the Fr 
theſe ; id, his excellency had power to leſtrain 
the ſoldiers, which as he had hitherto done, ſo he 
might do it ſtill : and as to the members ©! parlia- 
ment, though 4 — 2 } blame, ec bet- 
wr cy he reſt. And u 
_ Cromw » mating Bas he could wor | y 
much good, from them, Whitelock inſiſted, as 

* See this conference alſo at large in the - 
dix, No. III. as extracted from Whitelock's 2 
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they had been acknowledged the ſupreme power, and 
all commiſhons taken out in their name, it would 
now be very difficult for thoſe who acted under them 

to curb their authority. | OR 
The general finding he did not come to the point, 
put this ſhort queition, © What if a man ſhould take 
upon him to be king? Whitelock ſaid, © He thought 
that the remedy would be worſe than the diſeaſe :” 
and gave this reaſon as to Cromwell in particular, that 
as he had alrcady the full kingly power, the title 
would only bring with it envy and danger equal to 
the pomp. Cromwell then argued on the * legality 
of a king by election, and urged the ſtatute of king 
Henry VII. which makes it ſafer for the people to 
act under a king, let his title be what it will, than 
under any other power. The legality Whitelock 
owned, but much doubted the expediency of it : and 
being aſked, ©* What danger he apprehended in tak- 
ing this title?“ he anſwered, © That it would en- 
tirely alter the ſtate of the controverſy between them 
and their adverſaries : for as the diſpute had hitherto 
been, whether the government ſhould be in a mo- 
narchy, or in a free commonwealth ; the only queſ- 
tion then would be, whether Cromwell or Stuart 
ſhould be monarch ; and thus all who were for a 
commonwealth, being a very conſiderable party, 
finding 


We find Whitelock, and the other members of 
the committee, in the conference ſome years after, 
when the parliament requeſted Cromwell to aſſume 
the title of king, making uſe of the very ſame ar- 
guments that Cromwell himſelf here uſes, and the 
ym giving much the ſame anſwers againſt him 
elt as Whitelock here gives againſt him. But White- 
lock and the reſt had then learned what was the real 
aim of this aſpiring commander, and ſo gave him an 
opportunity to ſave appearances, by refuſing that 
crown when offered him, which he had before ſo 
openly confeſſed himſelf defirous gf wearing. See 
that conference in the appendix. 
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1 their hopes fruſtrated, would be intirely againſt 


the eſtabliſhment. | | 
Cromwell acknowledged the reaſon of what the 

commiſſioner had ſaid, and demanded, ** what other 

expedient he could propound, that might obviate the 


preſent dangers and difficulties.“ But the other way'd 


giving an anſwer, until Cromwell had afſured him 
that no harm ſhould come of it: then he ſet forth the 


hazard the general would run from his ſecret enemies, 


and even from the officers of the army, who would be 
ſpirited up by many members of parliament and others: 


and upon the general thanking him for his care, and 


encouraging him to procced, he propoſed the bringing 
in of the king of Scots, meaning Charles the Second, 


under ſuch reſtrictions as might ſecure the liberty of the 


ſubject, and with ample proviſions for Cromwell him- 
ſelf, and all his friends. Which advice ſeemed not very 
agreeable ; for though Cromwell owned the reaſon of 

it, he put off the farther conſideration of the affair, 
and went away with ſome diſpleaſure in his counte- 


nance. After this, his carriage towards Whitelock 


was more cold tha nformerly, and he ſoon found out an 
occaſion, by an honourable employment *, to ſend 
him out of the nation. This behaviour, as well as 
another converſation he had with the f city divines, . 
| plainly 

* An embaſſy to Sweden. | 


+ Harry Nevill, who was then one of the council of 
ſtate, us d to tell it as a Rory of his own knowledge, 


„ that Cromwell upon this great occaſion ſent for 


ſome of the chief city divines, as if he had made it a 


matter of conſciencę to be determined by their advice. 


Among ſtheſe was the leading Mr. Calamy, who ve 

boldly oppos d the projet of Cromwell's ſingle go- 
vernment, and ofercd to prove it both unlawful and 
impracticable. Cromwell anſwered readily upon the 


firſt head of unlawful, and appeal'd to the ſafety of 
the nation, being the ſupreme law: But, fays he, 


pray Mr. Calamy, why impradticable? — 2 
PI d. 
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plainly indicated that the general's intentions, at this 
time, were no leſs than to bring the crown upon his 
own head, ; 


5 12. The concurrence of leading men not being 
to 


e procured,” a cry was immediately promoted in 


the army againſt the long parliament, accompanied 
with warm declarations for right and juſtice, and pub- 
lick liberty, which was ſaid to be now wanting, while 
the members were all kings, and ordered things as 
they pleaſed. If the parliament would not ditlolve 


themſelves, it was ſaid, and fuffer a new repreſenta- 
tive to be choſen, the army and people muſt do it for 


them. And that no obſtacle might be in the way of 


the intended 2228 means were found to ſet 


the young duke of Glouceſter at liberty, who had 
been confined here ever fince the king's death, and 
ſend him out of the kingdom. : 
While this clamour was kept up in the army, and 
backed every day with petitions, addreſſes, and re- 
monſtrances, demanding the payment of their arrears, 
and the diſſolution of the parliament ; ſome of the 
officers profeſſed againſt them, and one major Streater 
was ſo bold as to declare, that the general deſigned 
to ſet up for himſelf :”” upon which Harriſon, a fifth 
monarchy man, ſaying he believed the contrary, and 
that the general's aim was only to make —_— the 
kingdom of aro ; the major replied, ©* Unlefs Jeſus. 
comes very iuddenly, he will come too late 


will be nine in ten againſt you. Very well, ſays 
Cromwell, but what if 1 ſhould diſarm the nine, and 
t the ſword in the tenth man's hand, would nos 
do the buſineſs ? | 


About this time Cromwell fent a letter to the 
cardinal de Retz in France; which the ſaid cardmal 
thus relates in his memoirs : ** 'Tis remarkable that 


the ſame night, as I was going home, (viz. after An 


 ply'd, Oh, tis againſt the voice of the nation, there 


#. 


* 


a a 
9 1 


ney, an 


tarian, and a favourite of Cromwell, was arriv'd 
Paris, and had orders to ſee me. I was a little p 
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During theſe tranſactions abroad, a diſſolution was 
moved for in the houſe itſelf, by ſome of Cromwell's 


friends: but the only effect it had, was to procure a 


vote ſor filling up the houſe, and to declare it high- 
treaſon for any one to propoſe a change iu the pre- 
ſent government. Herenpon Cromwell held a con- 
ſultation with ſome officers and members whom he 
knew to be in his intereſt, to conſider of ſome expe- 
dient for carrying on the government, and putting an 
end to the parliament. But at their ſecond meeting, 
news being brought that the parliament were then 


ſitting, and it was hoped would diſſolve themſelves, 


the conference was broke off, and the members pre- 
ſent left Cromwell, to go and ſtrengthen his intereſt 
in the houle : when, contrary to their expectation, 


they found 2 motion under debate, for continuing the 


eſent parliament above a year and a half longer. 
he news of this was carried to Cromwell, who went 
directly to Weltminriter. | 
Having brougkt with him a party of ſoldiers, te 
the number of three hundred, he placed fome of 
them at the doors, ſome in the lobby, and others on 


the ſtairs. Then entering the houſe, he told his 


friend St. John, chat he came to do that which 

had been to carry ſome money he had borrowed ſor 

king Charles, who was now at Paris) I met one Til. 

, whom I had formerly known 
, @ great 1 


at Rome, w 


told me that Vere 
er 
plex'd : however, I thought it would be improper to 
refuſe him an interview. He me a letter fro 
— in — — bn ing, that 
the ſentiments I had diſcover'd in the 
lick liberty, added to my tation, had induced 
him to enter into the ſtrifteſt friendſhip with me. It 
was a moſt civil complaiſant letter, and I anſwer'd it 

with a great deal of reſpect; but in ſuch a manner as | 
became a true catholick and an honeſt Frenchman.” 
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griev'd him to the ſoul ; but there was a neceſſity laid 
upon him therein, in order to the glory of God, and 
the good of the nation.” He then fat down for 
ſome time, and hcard the debates on the foremen- 
tioned act; making an offer to put his deſign in exe- 
cution, but was diſſuaded from it by Harriſon. At 
laſt, when the queſtion for paſſing the act was put, he 
ſaid to Harriſon, ** This is the time, I muſt do it.” 
And to ſtanding up on a ſudden, he bade the ſpeaker 
leave the chair, and told the houſe, they had fat 
long enough, unleſs they had done were cood.” 
Then charging ſeveral particulars with tir private 
vices, he told them in general, that they lud not a 
heart to do any thing for the pul).cs gd, but only 
an intention to perpetrate themic}! 3 in power.” 
And when ſome of them began to {pe k, ne flepped 
into the midſt of the houſe, and {:id, © Come, come, 
J will put an end to your prating.” Then, walking 
up — down the houſe, he cried out, You are no 

parliament, I ſay you are no parliament ;” and ſtamp- 
ing with his feet, he bade them © be gone, and give 
place to honeſter men.” Upon this ſignal, the ſol- 
diers entered, and he ſaid to one of them, take 
away that fool's bauble, meaning the mace ; and 
Harriſon taking the ſpeaker by the arm, he came 
down from the chair. After this addreſſing himſelf 
to the members, the general told him, they had 
forced him to do this: So ſeizing on all their papers, 
he ordered the ſoldiers to clear the houſe of the mem- 
bers ; and having cauſed the doors to be locked up, 
he returned to Whitehall “. In the afternoon he — 
| the 


* Whitelock has the following remark on this 
tranſaction. * Thus it pleaſed God, that this aſ- 
ſembly, famous throughout the world for its under- 
takings, actions, and ſucceſſes, having ſubdued all 
their encmies, were themſelves overthrown and ruin'd 
by their ſervants ; and thoſe whom they had raiſed, 
now pulled down their maſters. An example never 

| to 


— 
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the ſame thing by the council of ſtate, where he was 
boldly oppoſed by terjcant Bradſhaw *. But nothing 
could ſtop him in the execution of his deſign. 


to be forgotten, and ſcarce to be parallel'd in any tory ! 
By which all perſons may be iuſtructed, how uncer- 
| tain and ſubject to change all worldly affairs are; 
how apt to fall when we think them higheſt.” 

* As he enter'd the council, he fpoke thus to 
them; © Gentlemen, if you are met here as private 
perions, you ſhall not be diſturbed; but if as a coùn- 
Ci; of ſtate, this is no place for you: and fince you 
cannot but know what was done at the houſe in the 
morning, fo take notice that the parhament is diſ- 
ſolv'd.” Serjeant Bradihaw boldly antwered ; ©* Sir, 
we have heard what you cid at the houſe in the morn- 
ing, and before many hours all England will hear it: 
but, Sir, you are miſtaken, to think that the parlia- 
ment is diifolv'd ; for no power under heaven can diſ- 
ſolve them but themſelves , therefore take you notice 
of that.“ Some others alſo ſpoke to the ſame pur- 
poſe : but the council finding themſelves to be under 
the ſame force, they all quietly departed. 
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CHAP. VIL 


4 wiew of Cromwell's civil government, from his 
 d:ſoving the long parliament till tis death. 


F. 1. WI are to conſider the government of Eng- 
1 land, under the remnant of the long par- 
liament, as a kind of anarchy. Many of the ableſt 
members, either through compulſion or of choice, 
had no longer ſeats in the dock of commons : and 
thoſe who remained, at leaſt the majority of them, if 
we may judge of what would be by what was, were 
| degenerating 


- 
— 
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egenerating apace from thoſe noble principles that 
he at firſt Gainguihed them; and 42 caſted the 
| ſweets of power, were endeavouring to eſtabliſh them- 

ſelves in the full and laſting poſſeſſion of it, to the 
utter excluſion of their fellow.ſabjefts, who upon the 
principles now avow'd, had an equal right to it with 
themſelves What would this have been, but the 
erecting of a tyranny worſe than that they complained 

of, the tyranny of the many inſtead of an arbitrary 
monarchy ? 

While affairs were thus running on, if there was 
any member of the commonwealth who had ſufficient 
power to ſtop the courſe of them, and turn the conſti- 
tution, which had been thus diverted, into its old and 
natural channel, that of monarchy, was it not his 
duty, was it not for the general good of the nation 
that he ſhould do this ? Oliver Cromwell had ſuch a 
power; he ſaw the neceſlity of exerting it, and, by 
an act of heroiſm that is hardly to be parallel'd, he 
undertook and went through with the work in his own 
perſon; while his timerous friends diſſuaded him 
from the attempt, and looked on trembling for the 
event. It ended ſucceſsfully both to himſelf and his 
friends, as well as to the nation in general, whoſe 
laws he 2 whoſe _ he aſſerted, 4 

raten ra L more | * ſovere ign 4 | 
ern — i 


* Cromwell's panegyriſt addreſſes him thus on the 
diſſolution of the parliament. <« That which you 
_ ated unfriendly againſt the enemy, you have acted 
friendly towards your _ Not that 2 7 at- 
tempted any thing agair ir country, but 
ſhould go back Go hs overnment appointed with © 
their country. They ſtudied the affair of an ariſto- 


cracy, of a democracy : they to act the nobles, | 
you b deft the fenaters : they to conneſt the com: 
monwealth to themſelves, you to extend it to the 
people : they to rule the publick after their own will, 


you 
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It is manifeſt from many inſtances, that there are ſuch 


Criſes in governments, as well as in arts and ſciences, 


when 


you to direct every thing by the common aſſent. Not 
that they had already offended, but leſt they ſhould 
create a ſuſpicion of offence. You have conſulted for 
their credit, you have preſerved their honour ; nor 


| have you done them any injury, but only taken away 
the matter of envy. You have not ſo much reproach- 


ed their counſels, as you have been ready to fetch 
them back to better. You truly underſtand the free 
nature of the Engliſh nation, which will not bear even 
the ſhadow of ſervitude ; like that of the Romans, 


which, even in their deliverer, would not endure the 
empty ſound of a name favouring of tyranny. The 
Engliſh ſenate ſuffer on this fide ch 


e hurt, what Col - 
latinus did beyond the injury. Let this then be 
granted to liberty, that, in defending herſelf, ſhe may 


exceed the mean. There is nothing over-much faulty 


in the defence of liberty. Cromwell is no more to 
be blamed for taking away the ſenate, than Brutus 
for baniſhing has friend and companion Collatinus the 
conſul. You, Cromwell, who had ſtood up an advo- 
cate for liberty, had before conſtituted a common- 
wealth: it was your duty then to ſupport what yo 
had conſtituted. The commonwealth deſired to have 
you for her faithful and ready guardian : for that 


truly ſhe had given you arms. You therefore thus ſet 
in a watch-tower, had bound yourſelf to be vigilant. 

You perceived the people to be moved ; to require 
the faith plighted to them; to wiſh thit nothing 


might be done fave what was agreeable to the conſti- 
tution. You ſaw the army, who had made them- 


ſelves, after a certain manner, the ſecurity and pledges 


of the publick faith, to be out of patience. You 


| flew; you made yourſelf wings of your weapons, 


that you might comply with the defires of the people. 
You neither appeared at your own fancy ; nor atted 
by your own judgment ; nor changed any thing thro 
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when a maſter-genius may exert itſelf, and by devia- 
ting from the common rules, effect that in a few bold 
and licentious ſtrokes, which a regular proceſs could 
never reach! J may venture to add, that ſuch a ge- 
nius as this is ſometimes neceſſary, and what alone 
can reſtore the ruins of a decayed conſtitution, and 
repair the devaltations of the unſkilſul many. The 
dictatorſhip of Cæſar, however obtained, was better 
for Rome than the times that preceded it, when the 

| emulation 


your own ſenſe. You undertook, you effected all 
things at the deſire of the people, who are the foun- 
tain and origin of empire. Nor have you been fo 
much obedient to them, as to that reaſon and faith 
which governs in them. You have ſtood forth a de- 
fender of the common right; nor, ſave only to de- 
tend it, would you have ever taken up thoſe innoxiovs 
quiet arms, the pure pledges of your faith, devoted 
to the commonwealth, engaged to your country. 

But if you have diilolved the ſenate, you have em- 
ployed the office of a cenſor : you have brought in 
the Roman magiſtrate to London. The — re- 
moved the ſenators from their places at Rome; you, 
cenſor like, have ejected the ſenators out of their ſeats 
at London. Vet you have retained the ſenate, you 
have preſerved the common dignity, and not hurt the 
majeſty of the office or degree in the perſons. That 
private authority, which was ready to fall, hath been 
taken away: that common authority, which ſhould 
laſt a year only, hath been removed. Increaſe, O 
Cromwell, in judgment ; increaſe in prudence ; in- 
_ creaſe in faithfulneſs ; increaſe in integrity! Brave 
before the commonwealth was freed ; renowned be- 
fore it was conſtituted ; but glorious now it is chang- 
ed. Vide the ſecond panegyric, affirmed to be writ- 
ten by a certain Jeſuit, the Portugueſe ambaſſador's 
chaplain, but compoſed as the editor (Mr. Peck) 
thinks, by Milton. I ſhall give a new tranſlation of 
the greateſt part of this piece in the appendix, having 
here tranſcribed from that of the editor. 
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emulation of her great men were a continual ſource of 
contention : and the protectorſhip of Cromwell, tho” 
not conferr'd in the moſt legal manner, was more glo- 
rious to England, than the reigns of her two preced- 
ing monarchs, or any the coniuied uſurpation of her 
new-fangled commonwealth. If either the Roman or 
the Briton had played the tyrant, it had been but as 
one in the room of many: but hiſtory has freed Cæſar 
from all imputations of this kind, except in ſuch caſes 
where his own ſecurity, and the temper of the times 
obliged him to it : and that Cromwell's, ſeverity never 
went farther than this, is what even his enemies, 
amidf their invectives, are obliged to allow. 


F. 2. Cromwell had three aſſemblies during his 
whole adminiſtration, that met under the name of 
_ parliaments. Conſidering all circumſtances, it could 
Frdly be expected that the firſt of theſe, before he 

knew the temper of the nation, ſhould be left to the 
choice cf thoſe very clectors, whoſe repreſentatives 
he had forcibly diſiolved. But it was ſoon manifeſt, 
that this diſſolution was very grateful and acceptable 
to the majority of the people; for when he and his 
council of officers publiſhed a declaration *, ſetting 
forth 


* This declaration was to the following effect: 
“ That after God was pleaſed marvellouſly to ap- 
pear for his people, in reducing Ireland and Scotland 
to ſo great a degree of peace, and England to perfect 
quiet; whereby the parliament had opportunity to 
give the people the harveſt of all their labour, blood 
and treaſure, and to ſettle a due liberty in reference 
to civil and fpiritual things; whereunto they were 
obliged by their duty, engagements, and thoſe great 
and wonderful things God hath wrought for them: 
they notwithſtanding made ſo little progreſs therein, 
that it was matter of much gricf to the good people 
of the land; who thereupon apply'd themſelves to the 
army, expecting redreſs by their means; who (tho? 
. ont unwilling - 
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forth the reaſons of this arbitrary proceeding, it was 


fleet, 


unwilling to meddle with the civil authority) agreed 
that ſuch officers, as were members of parliament, 
ſhoald move them to proceed vigorouſly in reforming 
what was amiſs in the commonwealth, and in ſettling 
it upon a foundation of juſtice and righteouſneſs ; 
which being done, it was hoped the parliament would 
have anſwered their expectations. But finding the 


contrary, they renewed their defires by an humble 


petition in Aug. 16532, Which produced no conſi- 


derable effect, nor was any ſuch progreſs made there- | 


in, as might imply their real intentions to accompliſh 
what was petitioned for, but rather an averſeneſs to 
the things themſelves, with much bitterneſs and oppo- 
ſition to the people of God, and his ſpirit acting in 
them; inſomuch that the godly party in parliament 
were rendered of no farther uſe than to countenance 
the end of a corrupt party, for effecting their deſigns 
of perpetrating themſelves in the ſupreme government. 
F * theſe evils, the officers of the army ob- 
tained ſeveral meetings with ſome of the parliament, 
to conſider what remedy might be applied to prevent 
the ſame : but ſuch endeavoury proving ineffectual, it 


became evident, that this parliament, through the 


corruption of ſome, the jealouſy of others, and the 
non-attendance of many, would never anſwer thoſe 


ends, which God, his people, and the whole nation 


expected from them; but that this cauſe, which God 
had fo greatly bleſs'd, muſt needs languiſh under their 
hand, and by degrees be loſt ; and the lives, liberties, 
and comforts of his people be deliver'd into their ene- 
mies hands. All which being ſadly and ſeriouſly con- 
ſidered by the honeſt people of the nation, as well as 
by the army, it ſeemed a duty incumbent n us, 
who had ſeen ſo much of the power and preſence of 
God, to conſider of ſome effectual means, whereby 


to eſtabliſh righteouſneſs and peace in theſe _— 


anſwered by addreſſes and congratulations from the | 
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flcet, the army, and the corporations, who acknow- 
ledged the juſtice of the adlion, and promiſed to ſland 
| by 
And after much debate, it was judged neceſſary, that 
the ſupreme government ſhould be by the parliament 
devolv'd upon known perſons fearing God, and of 
approv'd integrity, for a time, as the moſt hopeful 


| way to countenance all God's people, reform the 


law, and adminiſter juſtice impartially ; hoping there- 
by the people might forget monarchy, and underſtand 
their true intereſt in the election of ſucceſſive parha- 
ments; that ſo the government might be ſettled upon 
a right baſis, without hazard to this glorious cauſe, 


or neceſiitating to keep up armies for the defence of 


the ſame. And being {till reſolved to uſe all means 
poſſible to avoid extraordinary courſes, we prevailed 
with about twenty members of parliament to give us 
a conference; with whom we plainly debated the ne- 


ceſſity and juſtice of our propoſals ; the which found 


no acceptance, but inſtead thereof it was offered, 
That the way was to continue ſtill this parliament, as 
being that from which we might probably expect ail 
good things. This being vehemently inuſted on, did 
much confirm us in our apprehenſions, that not any 
love to a repreſentative, but the making ule thereof 
to recruit, and ſo to perpetuate themſelves, was their 
aim in the act they had then under conſideration. For 
preventing the conſummating whereof, and ail the 
{ad conſequences, which upon the grounds aforeſaid 
muſt have enſued, and whereby at one blow the inte- 
reſt of all honeſt men, and of this glorious cauſe, had 
been endangered to be laid in the duſt, and thefe na- 
tions embroil'd in new troubles, at a time when our 
enemies abroad were watching all advantages againit, 
and ſome of them actually engag'd in war with us; 
we have been neceſſitated (tho' with much reluctancy) 


to put an end to this parliament.” Then they pro- 


miſed, to put the government into the hands of per- 
ſons of approved fidelity —— ; and at laſt de- 
| 1 | Klar d, 
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by the preſent government. And this very affair 
ave riſe to the practice of addreſſing, which hath 

Tow been ſo common under all our monarchs. 
Under this convention, choſen by ſummons directed 
to particular perſons , it appeared that ſo far was 
Cromwell 


clar d, That all magiſtrates and officers whatſoever 
mall proceed in their reſpective places and offices, 
and obedience ſhall be paid to them as fully, as when 
the parliament was fitting.” 

This declaration was Tabſcribed by the lord-gene- 
ral, and his council of officers, Whitehall, April 22d, 
1653. Which council of officers, and ſome others, 
were ſoon after formed into a council of ſtate, which 
was compoſed of the thirty perſons following ; Crom- 
well, Fleetwood, Lambert, Liſle, Harriton, Deſ- 
borough, Pickering, Wolleſley, Aſtley Cooper, Hope, 
Hewſon, Norton, Montague, Bennet, Stapeley, 9 
denham, Tomlinſon, Jones, Tichburn, Strickland, 
Carew, Howard, Broughton, Lawrence, FHoliſter, 
Courtney, Major, St. Nicholas, Moyer, and Wil- 
hams. 

The form of this ſummons was as follows: 

« Foraſmuch as upon the diſſolution of the late 
parliament, it became neceſſary that the peace, ſafety, 
and good government of this commonwealth ſhould 
be provided for ; and in order thereunto, divers per- 
ſons fearing God, and of approved fidelity and ho- 
neſty, are by myſelf, with the advice of my council 
of officers, nonunated, to whom the great 1 and 
truſt of ſo weighty affairs is to be committed; and 
having good aſſurance of your love to, and courage 
for God, and thc intereſt of this cauſe, and of the 
gocd people of this commonwealth ; I OrLiver 
CROMWELL, captain-general and commander in chief 
of all the armies and forces raiſed and to be raiſed 
within this commonwealth, do hereby ſummon and 
require you, being one of the perſons nominated, — 
bnally to appear at the council- chamber at White _— 

withi 


N 
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Cromwell from deſigning to take away the freedom 
of parliaments, that in the inſtrument of goverment 
then paſſed, which conſtituted him lord- protector, 
proviſions was made for carrying on the elections in 
a more equitable manner, and with leſs poſſibility of 
corruption and miniſterial influence, than ever had 
been — under the beſt monarchs; and this by 
confining the choice to the counties, cities, and great 

boroughs, according to their number of people, and 
their real intereſt in the lands, wealth, and trade of 
the kingdom. He alſo united the three kingdoms in 
one common intereſt, by allowing Scotland and Ire- 
land to ſend repreſentatives to the parliament at Weſt- 
minſter. All this will appear in the inſtrument itſelf, 
which was paſſed on the 12th of December, 1653. 
and conſiſted of forty-two articles, the ſubſtance of 
which here follows. | | 


That the ſupreme legiſlative authority be and re- 
fide in a fingle perſon, and the people in parliament ; 
the ſtile of Which perſon to be lord- protector of the 
commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Freland. 
The executive power to be in the protector, with the 
advice of his council; the number whereof not to 
exceed twenty-one, nor be leſs than thirteen. All 
proceedings to run in the name and ſtile of the lord- 
8 and all honours, offices, and titles to be 
derived from him; and that he may pardon all 
offences but treaſon and murder. The militia in 
time of parliament, to be in his and their hands; but 
in the intervals only in * and his council's. He and 
5 2 his 


within the city of Weſtminſter, upon the fourth day of 
July, next enſuing the date hereof, then and there to 
take upon you the ſaid truſt, unto which you are 
hereby called, and appointed to ſerve as a member 
the county of And hereof you are not to fail. 
Diven under my hand this eighth day of June, 1053. 


O. Crouweii,” 
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| His council to make war and peace with * 
Princes. Not to make new laws, or abrogate old 
ones, without conſent of parliament. A parliament 
to be ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſter, upon the 
third day of 1 1654, and afterwards every 
third year, and, if need be, oftner, which the pro- 
tector ſhall not diſſolve without conſent in parliament, 
till after five months. The parliament to conſiſt of 
four hundred Engliſh, to be choſen according to the 
2 and numbers hereaſter expreſſed, that is 
to ſay, For the county of Bedford, fix ; viz. for the 
town of Bedford, one; for the county of Bedford, 
five. For the county of Berks, ſeven ; viz. for the 
borough of Abington, one ; for the borough of Read- 
ing, one; for the county of Berks, five, &. The 
members for Cornwall were in this inſtrument reduced 
to twelve; thoſe for Eſſex were enlarged to ſixteen ; 
and the city of London was to chuſe fix . The 
members for Scotland were to be thirty, and the ſame 
number for Ireland. The ſummoning the parliament 
to paſs under the ſeal of the commonwealth to 
the ſheriffs ; and if the protector omit or deny that, 
then the commiſſioner of the ſeal to be held under 
pain of treaſen to iſſue out ſuch writs ; and in caſe of 
failure in him, the high-ſheriifs. Such as are elect- 
ed, to be returned into the chancery by the chief ma- 

iſtrates (ſheriffs, mayors, or bailiffs) within twenty 
> cn after the elect on. If either the ſheriff, mayor, 
or bail: make a falſe return, or any ways procure an 
undue election, let him be fined two thouſand pounds. 


hoſe who have borne arms againſt the parliament to [ 


be uncapable of beirg elected, or giving their vote 
for any members to terve in the next parliament 
or in the three preceeding triennial parliaments ; and 
the Ih rebels and papiſts to be for ever uncapable. 
None to be elected under the age of twenty-one years, 

x ; nor 


* Sce thi; lit at large in the appendix, No. IV. 
every one tt reads it wil be apt to wifh that this 
part of the inficumgiut ef government had been kept 
un force. | 5 | 
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nor unleſs he be a man of good converſation. None 
to have votes in elections, but ſuch as are worth 
20601, Sixty to make a quorum. Bills preſented to 
the protector, if not aſſented to by him within twenty 
days, to pats into laws notwithſtanding; provided 
they contain nothing contrary to this inſtrument. A 
competent revenue to be ſettled for the maintenance 
of 10, oo horſe and dragoons, and 20, ooo foot, in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and for a conve- 
nient number of ſhips to guard the ſeas ; and upon 
abating any of the forces by land or fea, the monies 
to be brought to the exchequer to ſerve ſudden occa- 
ſions. The raiſing of money for defraying the charge 
of the preſent extraordinary forces both at land and 
en., to be by conſent in parliament, and not other - 
nie; fave only that\the protector, with the edvice 
of nis council, all have power, until the meeting of 
the ürſt parliament, to raiſe money for the purpaſe; 
ab reſaid, and alſo to make laws and ordinances for 
the peace an} welfare of theſe nations; which ſnall 
tc in force, till the parliament ſhall take order con- 
eerning the fame. Al forfarcd Jinids vnſold to be- 
long t5 the protector. The protecorate to be wiecs 
tive, but the royal family to be excluded; ard 40 
protector after the preſent to be general of the army. 
Olver Cromwell to be the preſent protector. All the 
eat officers of the commonwealth, ſuch 15 chunce!- 
for. keeper of the tcal, treaſurer, admiral, governors 
AAreland, Scotland, &c. if they become void in 
time of parliament, to be ſupplied with their appro- 
bation, and in intervals of pailiament with the ap- 
probation of the council. Ihe chrittian religion, as 
contained in the holy ſeriptures, to be the publick 
profeſſion of theſe nations; and thoſe that adminiſter 
it, to be maintained by the publick, but by ſome 
way more convenient and leſs liable to envy than 
tithes. None to be compelled to conſent to the pub- 
lick profeſſion by fine, or any puniſhment whatever, 
but only by perſuaſion and argumentz. None that 
Profeſs faith in Chrift, however otherwiſe they differ, 
H 3 to 
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to be reſtrained from, but to be protected in the exer- 
ciſe of their religion, ſo they do not quarrel with and 
diſturb others: this liberty, however, not to extend 
to popery or prelacy. All fales of parliament to 
ſtand good, Articles of peace to be kept. The pro- 
tectors ſucceſſively, upon entering on their charge, to 
iwear to procure by all means the peace, quiet, and 
welfare of the commonwealth ; to obſerve theſe ar- 
ricles, and to adminiſter all things (to their power) 
according to the laws, ſtatutes, and cuſtoms.” 


F. 3. The protector having been inflall'd and 
ſworn ®, in a very pompous and ſolemn manner, 
proceeded 


This was the form of his oath. © Whereas the 
major part of the laſt parliament (judging that their 
ſitting any longer, as then conſtituted, would not be 
for the good of the commonwealth) did diſſolve the 
ſame, and by a writing under their hands, dated the 
12th day of this inſtant December, reſigned unto me 
their powers and authorities ; and whereas it was ne- 
ceſſary thereupon, that ſome ſpeedy courſe ſhould be 
taken for the ſettlement of thels nations upon ſuch a 


t:{is and foundation, as, by the bleſſing of God, 


right be laſting, ſecure property, and anſwer thoſe 
ets of religion and liberty, ſo long contended for; 
and upon full and mature conſideration had of the 
form of government hereunto annexed, being ſatisfied 
that the lame, through divine aſſiſtance. may anſwer 
tae end aforementioned ; and having alſo been de- 
fred and adviſed, as well by ſeveral perſons of inte- 
reſt and fidelity in the commonwealth, as the officers 
of the army, to take upon me the protection and 
government of theſe nations, in the manner expreſſed 
In the ſaid form of government; I have accepted 
thereof, and do hereby declare my acceptance ac- 

cordirgly : and do * in the preſence of God, 
that 1 will not violate or infringe the matters and 


things contained therein; but to my power 2 
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proceeded to the exerciſe of his authority; which he 
uſed at home with great moderation and equity, bur 
ſo effectually ailerted at all foreign courts, that he 
ſoon made the greateſt figure in Europe, and received 
marks of reſpect from all the ſovereigns in Chriſten- 
dom, who trembled at his power, and courted his 
friendſhip, at the ſame time that they hated his per- 
ſon. | | 

At the time appointed he ſummoned his ſecond par- 
liament, according to the tenor of the recited inſtru- 
ment: and the zd of September being his fortunate 
day, though it happened to be Sunday, he reſolved 
to open the ſeſſion. This he did with all the folem- 
| nity of our kings, in the Painted-chamber at White - 
hall. And the next day riding in ftate to Weſtmin- 
ſter, he there heard a ſermon : after which, in a lon 
and artful ſpeech to the parliament, he took a view © 
the ſtate of the nation, and the advantages that had 
been procured under the preſent government. Some 
of the paragraphs are as follows. 

He told them the danger of the levelling prin- 
ciples, and of the fifth-monarchy opinions, that the 
two pretenſions, liberty of the ſubject, and liberty of 
conſcience, were brought in to patronize thoſe evils. 

H 4 _ Nay 


the ſame, and cauſe them to be obſerved ; and ſhall 
in all other things, to the beſt of my underſtanding, 
govern theſe nations according to the laws, ſtatutes, 
and cuſtoms, ſeeking their peace, and cauſing juſtics 
and law to be equally adminiſtered.” : 
After taking this oath, he fat down in the chair co- 
ver d; and the commiſſioners delivered up the great 
ſeal to him, and the lord-mayor his ſword and cap of 
maintenance; which the protector immediately re- 
turned to them again. The ceremony being over, the 
| ſoldiers with a ſhout cried out, God bleis the lord- 
roteCtor of the commonwealth of England, Scot- 
d, and Ireland.” And ſo they went back to White- 


hall, the lord mayor covered, carrying the ſword be- 
fore his highneſs. © 
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Nay theſe abominations ſwelled to that height, that 
the ax was laid to the root of the miniſtry ; and as 
the extremity was great before, ſo that no man, tho” 
well approved, might preach, if not ordained ; 19 
now, on the other hand, they will have ordination a 
nullity upon the calling. 

E conceive in my ſoul, ſaid he, that many of tie 
fiith-monarciy opinion have good meanings; and 1 
hope this parliament will pluck tome cnt of the fre, 
and ſave others with fear: the danger of that ſpirit 
being not in the notion, but in its proceeding to a civil 
trapigreſſion. 

Whi'ſt theſe things were in the midſt of us, and the 
nation rent and torn from one end to the other; fa-— 
mily againſt family, parent againſt child, and nothing 
in the hearts and minds ef men, but overturn, over- 
turn; that common enemy in the mean time ſleeps 
not; ſwarms of jeſui:s come over, and have their con- 
{iitories abroad, to rule all the affairs of England, and 
tlie dependencies thereof: in the mean time viſible en- 
deavours were uſed to hinder the work in Ireland, to 
obitrut the work in Scotland; correfpondencies and 
intelligencies were held to encourage the war in thoie 

laces. | 5 i 

And withal, we were deeply engaged in a war with 
Portugal, whereby our trade ceaſed ; and not only ſo, 
but a war with Holland, which conſumed our trea- 
fure, as much as the aſſeſſment came to. At the 
{ame time we fell into a war with France, or rather 
we were in it: and all this fomented by the diviſions 
amongſt us; which begat a confidence, that we could 
not hold out long ; and the calculation had not been 
ill, if the Lord had not been gracious to us. Beſides, 
ſtrangers increaſed in the manufacture, the great 
ſtaple commodity of this nation. 

In ſuch a heap of confuſion was this poor nation; 
and that it might not fink into 2 contuſion from the 

remiies, a remedy muſt be applied : a remedy hath 
| em applied, This government, A thing that 1s ſeen 
and read of all, and which let men {ay what . 

will, 
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will, I can ſpeak with comfort before a greater than 
you all, as to my intention ; and let men judge out 
of the thing itſelf) for the intereſt of the people alone, 
and for their good, without reipe& had to any other 
intereſt. 

I may, with humbleneſs towards God, and modeſty 
before you, ſay ſomething in the behalf of it. 

It hath endeavoured to reform the laws, and for 
that end hath join'd perſons (without reflection upon 
any) of as great integrity and ability as any other, to 
conſider how the laws might be made plain, ſhort, 
and eaſy ; which may in due time be tendered. 

It hath taken care to put into ſeats of juſtice, men 
of the moſt known integrity and ability. 

The chancery hath been reformed, and I hope to 
- the juſt ſatisfaction of all good men. 

It hath put a ſtop to that heady way, for every man 
that will to make himſelf a preacher, having endea- 
voured to ſettle a way for approbation of men of piety 
and fitneſs for the work, and the buſineſs committed 
to perſons both of the preſbyterian and independant | 
judgment; men of as known ability and integrity, as 
any the nation hath. 

It hath taken care to expunge men unfit for that 
work, who have been the common ſcorn and reproach 

to that adminiſtration. 

One thing more: it hath been inſtrumental to 
call a free parliament ; bleſſed be God, we ſec here 
this day a free parliament ; and that it may continue 
ſa, I hope, is in the heart of every good man of Eng- 
land: for my own part, as I defir'd it above my lite, 
ſo to keep it free, I ſhall value it above my life. 

A peace 13 made with Sweden, whercin an ho- 
nourable perion [meaning Whitelock] was inſtrumen- 
tal; it being of much importance to have a good un- 
deritanding with our proteſtant neighbours. | 

A peace 1s alſo made with the — and a peace 
there that is honourable, and to the ſatisfaction of che 
merchants, 


HF ee. The 
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Jhe found is open to us, from whence, as from 4 
ſountain, cur naval proviſions are ſupplied. 

Arcade is made with the Dutch, which is ſo well 
known in the conſequences of it, and the great ad- 
2 of a good underſtanding with proteſtant 

Ates. | | 

beg that it may be in your hearts to be zealous of 
the protellant intereſt abroad, which if ever it be like 
to come under a condition of ſuffering, it is now; 
many being baniſhed, and driven to ſeek refuge 
among ſtrangers. | 

A peace 15 made with Portugal (though it hung 
long) of great concernment to trade; and the people 
that trade thither, have freedom to enjoy their con- 
1 without being ſubjected to the bloody inqui- 
dition. 

A treaty with France likewiſe is now depending. 

It may be neceſſary, in the next place, for you to 
hear a little of the ſea affairs, and to take notice of 
the great expence of the forces and fleet; and yet 
50,000 |. is now abated of the next three months aſ- 
ſeſſment. 3 . 

Theſe things which I have before - mentioned, are 
but entrances and doors of hope: you are brought to 
the cdge of Canaan : but if the bleſſing and preſence 
of God go along with you in the management of your 
affairs, I make no queſtion but he will enable you to 
lay the top-ſtone of this work. 

But this is a maxim not to be deſpiſed : Though 
peace be made, yet it is intereſt that ps peace, 
and farther than that, peace is not to be truſted. 

The great end of calling this parliament, is, that 
the work of God may go on, that the ſhip of this 
commonwealth may be brought into a ſafe harbour. 

1 ſhall put you in mind, that you have a great 
work upon you ; Ireland to look to, that the begin- 
ning of that government may be ſettled in honour. 

That you have before yon, the conſideration of 
thoſe foreign ſtates, with whom peace is nat made; 
ho, if they ſee we manage not our affairs with pru- 
dence, as becomes mien, wall retain hopes that we 

may 
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may ſtill, under the diſadvantages thereof, break into 
confuſion. . 

I ſhall conclude with my perſuaſion to you, to have 
a ſweet, gracious, and holy underſtanding one of an- 
other ; and put you in mind of the counſel you heard 
this day in order thereunto. 

And I defire you to believe, that I ſpeak not to 
you as one that would be lord over you, but as one 
that is reſolved to be a feHlow-ſervant with you to the 
intereſt of this great affair.” 


F. 4. But this parliament, having choſen Lenthal 
for their ſpeaker, fell immediately upon the only 
_ which the protector would have kept ſacred. 

hey took the inſtrument of government into conſi- 
deration, and their firſt debate was upon this queſ- 
tion, Whether the ſupreme legiſlative power of the 
nation ſhould be in a ſingle perſon, and a parliament.” 
Theſe debates continued for ſeven or eight days, till 
he filenced them by a ſpeech, and a recognition oath 
impoſed on all the members that entered the houſe. 
Being reſtrained therefore from diſputing the protec- 
tor's title, they fell upon the other articles of the in- 
ſtrument. They declared, © That Oliver Cromwell 
ſhould be protector during life; and limited the num- 
ber of forces to be kept up in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, with proviſion for the payment of them. 
They agreed upon the number of ſhips, that they 
thought neceſſary for the guard of the ſeas; and or- 
dered 200,000 |. a year for the protector's own ex 

nce, the ſalaries of his council, the judges, foreign 
intelligence, and the reception of ambaſſadors; and 
that Whitehall, St. James's, the Mews, Somerſet- 
houſe, Greenwich, Hampton-court, Windfor, and 
the manor of York, be kept unfold for the proteQtor's 
uſe. They alſo voted a clauſe to be inſerted, to de- 
clare the rights of the people of England, and parti- 
cularly, that no money ſhould be raited upon the na- 

tion but by authority of parliament. And whereas b 
the inſtrument of government it was provided, that if 
| | the 
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lhe parliamert were not ſitting at the death of the 
Preſent protector, the council ſhould chuſe a ſucceſ- 
ſor; they reſolved, that nothing ſhould be determined 
by the council after his death, but the calling of a 
parliament, who were then to conſider what they 
would have done. They alſo approved and confirmed 
the preſent lord-deputy of Ireland, the preſent lords 
commi ſſioners of the great ſeal of England, the com- 
miſſioners of the — and the two chief juſtices. 
Among other things, they debated the point of li- 
berty of conſcience upon the new government, and 
agreed to allow it all, who ſhall not maintain atheiſm, 
POpery, prelacy, prophaneneſs, or any damnable he- 
reſies, to be enumerated by the parliament.” 

Many things were ſaid during theſe debates, which 
gave great offence to Cromwell and his council. In 
a word, this parliament was diſſolved after a ſeſſion of 


five months, by a very tedious and intricate ſpeech *, 


wherein the protector upbraided them with their late 
proceedings. And who could wonder at it? Was 


there ever a man in poſſeſſien of the ſupreme autho- 
rity, who would ſuffer that authority to be publickly 


queſtioned ? While they had a liberty of doing all 
they would for the honour of the nation, could they 
expect the privilege too of inſulting that magiſtrate, 
in whoſe name they were ſummoned together ? 


The protector's third parliament, which met on 


the 17th of September, 1656, was found more com- 


lying than either of the former. Some of the mem 


bers however were excluded, for want of being ap- 
proved by his highneſs's council, which occaſioned 
them to petition and remonſtate very ſtrongly againſt 


the proceedings of the court. But thoſe who kept 


their ſeats, have choſen Sir Thomas Widdrington for 
their ſpeaker, not only approved of the protector's 
conduct in the war he had undertaken againſt Spain, 

but 


This ſpeech was full as long as one of the ſer- 


mons of thoſe times, and pretty much in the ſame 


rain. 


ſent, which was expected, de 
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but paſſed ſeveral acts for ſecuring his perſon and 
title, for carrying on the preſent war, and for the 
encouragement of trade; all which received the aſ- 
ſent of his highneſs, who in a ſhort ſpeech returned 
them thanks for their care in ſupporting his govern- 
ment. | 


F. 5. This parliament had not ſat above fix months, 
before they drew up a new inſtrument, in order to 
compliment the protector with the title of king. It 
met with much oppoſition from the republicans, and 
the ſoldiers party: but at laſt was carried, and the 
word King ordered to be inſerted in a blank that was 
left for that purpoſe ; and two other blanks that was 
left for the parliament, were to be filled up with the 
words Houſe of commons, and Other houſe. This 
inſtrument, called the humble petition and advice of 
the parliament to his highneſs, was preſented to him by 
the ſpeaker, who recommended the contents of it in a 
ſpeech. But the protector, how inclinable ſcever 
he was to accept of this offer, finding it againſt the 
humour of the army, and eſpecially that his ſon-in-law 
Fleetwood — his 1 3 were 

uliarly averſe to it, inſtead gf giving a re aſ- 
* . Fel 1 Nas a — 
tee might be appointed to confer with him, and to 


otfer him better knowledge and ſatisfaction in this 


”” 


great cauſe. = | 
Cromwell, as well as Cæſar, whom he reſembled 
on many accounts, was not ſo fond of a title which 
he faw would create diſcontent, as to aſſume it at all 
adventures. Fond enough indeed he would have been 
of it, if theſe obſtacles had not interfered * : but when 
: . he 


® Ludlow informs us, that he endeavoured by all 
poſſible means to perſuade the officers of the army to 
approve the deſign; for which purpoſe he one time 
invited himſelf to dine with colonel Deſborough, 
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he found that his beſt friends in the army were immo- 
veable, all the arguments of the commons committee, 
| | of 


and carried lieutenant-general Fleetwood with him. 
He began to droll with them about monarchy, and 
ſpeaking ſlightly of it, ſaid, © It was but a feather 
m a man's cap, and therefore he wonder'd that men 
would not leaſe the children, and let them en- 
joy their rattle.” But they being very ſerious upon 
the matter, aſſured him, That there was more in it 
than he perceiv'd : that thoſe who put him upon it 
were no enemies to Charles Stuart; and if he 
accepted of it, he would draw inevitable ruin 
on himfelf and friends.” Having thus ſounded 
them, that he might conclude as he began, he told 
them, © They were a couple of ſcrupulous fellows ;” 
and ſo went away. At another time entering more ſe- 
riouſly into debate with theſe two, he ſaid, © It was 
a tempting of God to expoſe ſo many worthy men to 


death and poverty, when there was a certain way to 


ſecure them.” But they inſiſting upon the oaths the 

had taken, he reply'd, that thele oaths were agai 
the power and tyranny of kings, but not againſt the 
four letters that made the word «inG.” | 
The next day his highnefs ſent a meſſage to the 
houſe, requiring their attendance to-morrow morning 
in the Painted-chamber ; intending, as all men 
thought, there to declare his acceptance of the crown : 
but in the mean time meeting with his brother Deſ- 
borough, as he was walking in the park, and acquaint- 
ing him with his reſolution, he received this anſwer 
from him, * That then he gave the cauſe, and his 
family alio for loſt; and though he reſolved never to 
act againſt him, yet he would not act for him after 
that time.” And fo, after ſome farther diſcourſe, 
Deiborough went home, and there found colonel 
Pride, whom the protector had knighted ; and im- 
parting to him his Fighneſs's intention to accept the 
title of king, Pride immediately anſwered, © He ſhall 
1 
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of which Whitelock was chairman, tho' they were 

inculcated for two days together, could not * 
| wi 


not.” Deſborough aſked him, How he would hin- 
der it? Whereupon Pride ſaid, Get me a petition 
drawn, and I will prevent it.” And fo they both went 
to Dr. Owen, and prevailed on him to draw a petition 
according to their mind. 

The next morning, the houſe being met, ſome offi- 
cers of the army coming to the parliament dcors, ſent 
in a meſſage to colonel Deſborough, to let him know 
that they had a petition, and deſired him to preſent 
it to the houſe. But he knowing the contents of it, 
and thinking it not proper for him to take publick 
notice of it before it was preſented, inform'd the houſe, 
that certain officers of the army had a petition to pre- 
ſent to them; and mov's! that they ſhould be call'd 
in, and have leave to preſent it with their own hands ; 
which the houſe generally __ to, not thinking the 
army would oppoſe their deſigns. And fo the peti- 
tion being delivered by lieutenant-colonel Maſon, was 
read in the houſe, and was to this effect; Thar 
had hazarded their lives againſt monarchy, and were 
fill ready ſo to do, in defence of the liberties of the 
nation : that having obſerv'd in ſome men great en- 
deavours to bring nation again under their old 
ſervitude, by preſſing their general to take upon 
him the title and government of king, in order to 
deſtroy him, and weaken the hands of thoſe who were 
faithful to the publick ; they therefore humbly defir'd 
that they would diſcountenance all ſuch perſons and 
_ endeavours, and continue ſtedfaſt in the old cauſe, 

for the preſervation of which they for their parts 
were moſt ready to lay down their lives.“ This 
petition was ſubſcribed by two colonels, ſeven lieute- 
nant-colonels, and ſixteen captains, who, with ſuch 
officers in the houſe as were of the ſame opinion, 
made up the majority of thoſe relating to that part of 
the army which was then quartered about the town. 
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with him to run the riſk of looking the affections of 
the ſoldiers. After long deliberation therefore, and 
ſame cloſe conferences with his brother and ſon- 
in-law beforementioned, who ſtood firmly to their 
opinion, he ordered the parliament to attend him 
in the Painted-chamber, and there in an obſcure 
ſpeech, containing much about conſcience, and the 
pains he had taken to ſatisfy himſelf, declared, “ that 
CG could not undertake the government with the 
title of king.” Tho at the ſame time he intimated, 
that he thought the ſettlement imperfect without it: 
and every one might diicover, that the motive of his 
refuſal was rather policy than conſcience *. * 

e While 


Ludlow here obſerves, that it was difficult to deter- 
mine whether the parliament or the protector was 
moſt ſurpriz d at this unexpe ed addreſs. As ſoon as 
his highneſs heard of it, he ſent for his ſon- in- law 
Fleetwood, and told him, That he wonder'd he 
would ſuffer ſuch a petition to proceed ſo far, which 
he might have hindercd, fince he knew it to be his 
reſolution not to acce t the crown without the con- 
ſent of the army; and therefore he deſired him to 
haſten to the houſe, id to put them off from doing 
any thing farther thercia.”” Accordingly the licute- 
nant-general went immediately thither „and told them, 
That the petition ought not to be debated, much 
leſs to be anſwered, at this time, the contents of it 
being to deſire them not to preſs his highneſs to be 
king ; whereas the preſent buſineſs was to receive 
his anſwer to what had been formerly offered to him: 
and thereupon he defired that the debate of it might 
be put off, till they had received his anſwer.” The 
houſe having agreed to this, and received a meſſage 
from the protector, they met him, and received his 
refuſal of the royal title. Memoirs, p. 586, &c. 

* Sce in the appendix, No. VI. large account 
of the arguments offered by the committee of 
parliament to perſuade him to accept of the title 

ot 
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While this buſineſs was in agitation, the lord Brog- 
hill coming one day to Cromwell, and telling him 
he had been in the city, the protector enquired of 
him, „ what news he had heard there? Broghill 
told him, «he had heard he was in treaty with the 
king, who was to be reſtored, and to marry his daugh- 
ter.“ Cromwell ſhewing no diſpleaſure at this, nis 
I»rdihip continued,“ F the ſtate to which chings are 
reduced, I can fee no better expedient: you may 
bring him in upon what terms you pleaſe ; and your 
highneſs may retain the ſame authority you noo have, 
with leſs trouble.” To this Cromwell anſwered, 
The king can never forgive his father's blood.“ 
Broghill — « You are one of the many that were 
concerned in that, but will be alone in the merit of 
reſtoring.” Upon which the protector ſaid, © He is 
to damnably debauch'd, he will undo us all;“ and fo 
went off to other diſcourſe, without any emotion 
which made his lordſhip conclude, that he had often 
thought of the expedient. This ſtory is told by bi- 
map Burnet, who had it from lord Broghill when earl 
of Orrery *, . F. 6. 


of king, and the protector's own reaſons for refuſ- 
ing it. a 
* Mr. Echard tells us of a private application made 
by king Charles himſelf to Cromwell, which he ſays 
came from the mouth of the dutcheſs of Lauderdale,who 
told the ſame to a perſon, of whoſe credit he could make 
no queſtion. That lady, afterward dutcheſs of Lauder- 
dale, being a particular friend and acquaintanceofCrom- 
well's, was employed it ſeems to make a private offer 
and propoſal to him, in ſubſtance as follows: That 
if he would reſtore, or permit the king to return to 
his throne, he would ſend him a blank paper, for him 
to write his own terms and limitations, and ſettle what 
power and riches he pleaſed upon himſelf, family, 
and friends.” This propoſal was firſt communicated 
to the protector's lady, who liked it very well; be- 
heving that, beſides other advantages, it would bring 
abſolute indemnity and ſecurity to her huſband, and 
| ne 
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F. 6. Cromwell having refuſed the title of king, the 
parliament ſoon voted, © That he ſhould enjoy the 
title and authority he had already; which was in 
many particulars enlarged beyond what it was by the 
former inſtrument, by the new one, called the hum- 


ble petition and advice.” This inſtrument conſiſted of 


_— articles; but I ſhall only give the ſubſtance 
of the principal ones, as follows. That his high- 
neſs, under the title of lord protector, would be 
mus to exerciſe the office of chief magiſtrate over 
_— Scotland, and Ireland, and to govern ac- 
cording to all things in this petition and advice : alſo, 
that in his life-time he would appoint the perſon that 
ſhould ſucceed in the government after his death. 
That he would call parliaments conſiſting of two hou- 
| ſes, once in three years at fartheſt. That thoſe per- 


ſons who were legally chofen by a free election of the 


people to ſerve in parliament, might not be excluded 
from doing their duties, but by conſent of that houſe 
whereof they were members. That none but thoſe 
under the qualifications therein mentioned, ſhould be 


capable to ſerve as members in parliament. That the 


wer of the other houſe be limited as therein pre- 
ibed. That the laws and ſtatutes of the land be ob- 
ſerved and kept ; and no laws altered, ſuſpended, ab- 
rogated, or repealed, or new laws made, but by act 
of parliament. That the yearly ſum of a million of 
pounds ſterling be for the maintenance of the navy 
and army; 


the whole family. She therefore took an unity, 
when ſhe was in bed with him, to mention the offer 
to him and endeavour'd to perſuade him to accept 
of it, as being of the higheſt moment to the happineſs 
of himſelf and relations. But he, without minding 
| her arguments and perſuaſions, preſently told her, 
She was a fool;” adding this ſhrewd ſentence ; 
If Charles Stuart can forgive me all that I have 


done againſt him and his family, he does not deſerve 
to wear the crown of England,” ; 


E oe et. av ah a aca] RE = 


zoo, ooo |. for the ſupport of the go- 
vernment, 
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vernment, beſides other temporary ſupplies, as the 
commons in parliament ſhould ſee neceſſary. That 
the number of the protector's council ſhould not be 
above one and twenty ; whereof the quorum to be 
ſeven, and not under. The chief officers of ſtate, as 
chancellor, keeper of the great ſeal, &c. to be ap- 
proved by parliament. That his highneſs would en- 
courage a godly miniſtry in theſe nations; and that 
ſuch as do revile or diſturb them in the worſhip of 


| God, may be puniſhes according to law; and where 


the laws are defective, new ones to be made in that 
behalf. That the proteſtant chriſtian religion, as it is 
contain'd in the old and new teſtament, be aſſerted 
and held forth for the publick profeſſion of theſe na- 
tions, and no other; and that a confeſſion of faith be 
agreed upon and recommended to the people of theſe 
nations ; and none be permitted, by words or writ- 
ings, to revile or reproach the ſaid confeflion of 
th.” | 
This inſtrument being digeſted and agreed upon, the 
houſe ſent to the protector 2 an audience; which he 
appointed to be on the 25th of May, in the Banquet- 
ing- houſe. The members waiting upon him accord - 
ingly, their ſpeaker Widdrington preſented and read 
the ſaid inftrument to him, and deſired his aſſent; 
which, after a long pauſe, he with all the geſtures of 
| concern and perplexity granted. And thus did his 
** — 2 chief part of what he deſigned; 
which was to have his power and authority confirm- 


$. 7. It was 2 , after this tranſaction, 
that the protector 212 a ſolemn inveſtiture. 
Notice of this was given to all foreign ambaſſadors 
and miniſters, and Weſtminſter-hall was prepared and 
adorned as ſumptuouſly as it could be for a corona - 
tion. In ſhort, the ceremony was perform'd on the 
26th of June, 1657, with the utmoſt grandeur and 
magnificence, amidſt the loud acclamations of the 
people; and there was a fine medal firuck on the 


Occa- 


> 


- 
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occaſion, which had on one fide tne proteRor's buſt, 
with his title round it, and on the other an olive-tree 
flouriſhing in a feld. with the words “ non deficient 

oliræ,“ by way of allufion to his name. | 
Things went on amicably between the protector 
and his parhament, many bills were paſſed and fig- 
ned, and the greateſt harmony ſeemed eſtabliſhed. 
But about the beginning of the year 1658, his high- 
neſs, according to the tenor of the late petition and 
advice, ſent his writs of ſummons to divers perions, 
to fir as members of the other, or upper houſe. Ihe 
forms of theſe writs, which were about ſixty, was the 
{ame uſed by our monarchs, for the ſummoning of 
peers to parliament; and inveed many of the perions 
ſummoned were actually peers, and others were made 
ſo in the ſucceeding reign . Theſe being met in the 
| houſe 


* Their names were, the lord Richard Cromwell, 


the protector's eideſt fon ; lord Henry Cromwell, his 
other ton, lord deputy of Ireland; Nathaniel Fiennes, 


and John Litle, lords commiſſioners of the great fel ; 
Hlenry Lawrence, lord preſident of the council; 
Charles Fleetwood, leutenant-general of the army: 
Bulftrode Whitelock, and William Sydenham, com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury ; Robert earl of Warwick, 
Edmund earl of Mulgrave, Edward earl of Mancheſ- 
ter, William viſcount Say and Seal, Philip viſcount 
Lifle, Philip lord Wharton, Thomas lord Faucon- 
berg, George lord Eure, John Claypole, eſq; Char- 
les Howard, eſq; whom the protector made a viſ- 
count, John Deſborough, and Edward Montague, 
— at ſea ; Sir charles Wolſley, Sir Gilbert Pic- 
ering, Walter Strickland, eſq; major-general Skip- 
pon, colonel Philip Jones, Sir William Strickland, 
Francis Rouſe, eſq; you Fiennes, eſq; Sir Francis 
Ruſſel, Sir Thomas Honeywood, Sir Arthur Haſle- 
rigg, Sir John Hobart, Sir Richard Onſlow, Sir Gil- 
bert Gerard, Sir William Roberts, lord chief-juſtice 
Glynn; lord chief, juſtice St. John, William Pier- 
e point, 
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houſe of lords, the protector went thither in royal 
ſtate, and made a ſpeech from the throne, beginning 
in the old ſtile, My lords, and you the knights, 
citizens, and burgeſſes of the houſe of commons.” 
This ſtep, however, occaſioned a diviſion in the 
lower houſe, which ended in the diſſolution of this 
his third and laſt parliament. For ſeveral of theſe 
new lords being taken from among the commons, his 
intereſt was weakened in that houſe, to which many 


of the ſecluded members were alſo now admitted. 


Hereupon they fell to examining the authority and ju- 


riſdiction of the other has. fed his highneſs find- 


ing them obſtinate on theſe points, after having ad- 
viſed them to unity without effect, ſent for them by 
the black rod into the lord's houſe, where he declared 
« ſeveral urgent and weighty reaſons, which made it 
neceſſary for him to diffolve this parhament ; and ac- 
cordingly he did diſſolve them. Bb 

Theſe peremptory ſummons's and ſudden diſſolu- 
tions, it muſt be owned, were not agreeable to the 
Englith conſtitution, as it is now ſettled, and ſeem to 


have the appearance of abſolute deſpotiſm: but many 
ſteps that were taken in preceding reigns, by mo- 


narchs whoſe right was in all the forms acknow- 


| ledged, and who therefore had no excuſe for ſuch 


violent proceedings as Cromwell's fituation might 
| | | ſome- 
point, eſq; John Crew, eſq; Alexander Popham, eſq; 
Sir Chriſtopher Pack, Sir Robert Tichburn, Edward 
Whalley, eſq; Sir John Barkſtead, lieutenant of the 


tower; Sir George Fleetwood, Sir Thomas Pride, 


Sir John Hewſon, Richard Ingoldſby, eſq; James 
Berry, eſq; William Goffe, eſq; I homas Cooper, eſq; 
Edmund Thomas, eſq; George Monk, general in 
Scotland ; David ear] of Caſs, Sir William Lock- 
hart, Sir Archibald Johnſton, William Steel, lord 
chancellor of Ireland; Roger lord Broghill, Sir Mat- 
thew Tomlinſon, William Lenthal and Richard 

Hambden, eſqrs. Some of theſe were knights of the 


protector's own making. 
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ſometimes require, may ſerve greatly to alleviate, 
if not wholly to remove the weight of this accuſa- 
tion; eſpecially if we reflect, that by all the appear- 


ances under his adminiftration, it ſeems evident that 


Cromwell would never have taken one ſtep con 
do the liberties of parliament, provided they had only 


been quiet on the article of his authority, which it 


was not reaſonable to think he would ſuffer to be de- 
bated, after he was once in poſſeſſion. 


$. 8. When Cromwell firſt aſſumed the govern- | 


ment, where there were three great parties in the na- 


tion all againſt him, the epiſcopal party, the preſby- 


terians, and the republicans. It required the greateſt 
fcill and dexterity to manage theſe very oppoſite fac- 


tions, and to prevent the ill effects of the plots and 


conſpiracies they were ſo ready to run into. All this 


force of his genius ; and biſhop Burnet, who was no 


friend to the protector's memory, informs us in what 


manner he proceeded. He had, according to that 
prelate, only the army to rely upon; and that en- 
thuſiaſtick ſpirit he had taken ſo much pains to raiſe 


among them, rendered them very intraQtable : So 


that he was forced to break and impriſon many of 
his officers; and he flattered the reſt as well as he 


could, going on in his old way of long and dark 


_ diſcourſes. 


He was apprehenſive of aſſaſſination, and other 


plottings, from the cavalier party : as to the former 
of which, he took a method that proved of great uſe 
to him. He would many times openly declare, that 


in a war it was neceflary to return upon any ſide, al! 


the violent things that any of the one fide did to 
the other; and this for the preventing greater mif- 


chief, and for bringing men to fair war: and that 


aſſaſſinations were ſuch deteſtable things, that he 
would never begin them ; but if any of the king's 
party ſhould endeavour to aflaſſinate him, and fail 


in it, he would make an aſſaſſinating war of it, and 


deſtroy 


however he was able to accompliſh, by the ſuperior _ 
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deſtroy the whole family.“ And he pretended he had 
inſtruments to do this, whenever he ſhould order it. 
This ſtruck ſuch a terror, that it proved a better 
ſecurity to him than” his guards. And whenever they 
were plotting againſt him, he had his agents and 


| ſpies amongſt them, to give him notice of their pre- 


arations and proceedings ; by which means all their 
chemes were broken, and their deſigns fruſtrated, be- 
fore they could bring them to perfection. 
The preſbyterians ſo dreaded the fury of the com- 


monwealth party, that they looked upon Cromwell's 


turning them out to be a happy deliverance tor them : 
and to ſoften theſe the more, he aſſured that he would 
maintain a publick miniſtry, with all due encourage- 


ment, which the republicans were moſtly againſt ; 


and he joined them in a commiſſion with ſome in- 
dependants to be tryers of all public preachers, who 
ſhould, for the future, be admitted to any benefice, 


Te perſons ſo commiſſioned did likewiſe diſpoſe of 


all the livings that were in the gift of the crown, 
of the biſhops, and of the cathedral churches. Ne- 
vertheleſs, when he perceived that the preſbyterians 
began to take too much upon them, to be uneaſy 
nb the government, or meddle in civil affairs, 
he found means to mortify them, and let looſe againſt 
them thoſe of the other ſe&s, who took pleaſure in 
diſputing with their preachers, and interrupting 


their religious worſhip : and 'tis ſaid, he was by many 


heard to glory, © that he had curb'd that inſolent 


ſet, that would ſuffer none but itſelf.” So that 


they were forced to thank him for permitting them 
the exerciſe of their religious worſhip in their own 
congregations. 3 
The republican party were his greateſt enemies, and 
moſt bent on his ruin; looking on him as the per- 
fon who had perfidiouſly broken all their meaſures, 


and betrayed their glorious cauſe. This party there- 


fore he ſtudied by all means to divide among them- 
ſelves, and to ſet the fifth-monarchy men, and other 
enthuſiaſts, againſt thoſe who proceeded only upon the 

| 9 principles 
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1 of civil liberty; ſuch as Algernoon Sid- 
ney, Henry Nevill, Martin Ludlow, Wildman, and 
Harrington. 

As to Vane and his party, who were likewiſe 
independants, they indeed, from the time they were 
turned out of the long parliament, retired quietly 
into the country, where they endeavoured to pre- 
judice their neighbours againſt the preſent govern- 
ment, and yet ——_ themſelves with ſo much 
caution, as not to diſturb the quiet of the nation, 
_ give the protector any great advantage againſt 

em. | 

The levellers, many of whom had been the moſt 
active agitators in the army, were the moſt furions 
and deſperate of all the commonwealth j arty. . 
'Theſe, from the time the general aſſumed the title 
of protector, which was to them as odious as that of 
42 profeſſed a mortal hatred to his perſon ; and 
he 
mentioned, had preat credit in the army, and with 
ſome of the chief officers ; ſo that he more really 
dreaded them than all the king's party, and ſub- 
tily coloured many of the preparations he made 
againſt them, as if they had been deſigned againſt 
the other. 

The fifth-monarchy men ſeemed to be in daily 
expectation of the coming of king Jeſus, and the 
protector found it no eaſy matter to give them ſatis- 
faction; ſince his aſſuming the government after this 
manner, looked like a ſtep to kingſhip, which they 
repreſented as the great anti-chrilt, which hindred 
Chriſt's being ſet on his throne, To theſe men 
he would ſay with many tears, that he would ra- 
ther have taken a ſhepherd's ſtaff than the protec- 
torſhip ; ſince nothing was more contrary to his ge- 
nius, than a ſhew of greatneſs : but he ſaw it was ne- 
ceſſary at that time to keep the nation from falling 
into extreme diſorder, and from being open to the 
common enemy ; and therefore he — ſtept in be- 
tween the living and the dead, in that 3 


new very well that theſe men, as well as the la 
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God ſhould dire& them on what bottom they ought 
to ſettle ; and then he would ſurrender the heavy 
load lying upon him, with a joy equal to the for- 
row with which he was affected, wiile under that 
ſhew of dignity.” He would alio carry himſelf with 
great familiarity towards theſe men, and enter into 
the terms of their old cquality, ſhutting the door, and 
making them fit dewn covered by him, that he 
might ſee how little he cared for thoſe diſtances, 
which for form's ſake he was forced to keep up 
with others; and their diſcourſe commonly ended in 
a long prayer. 

Thus, with much ado, he pretty well managed 
the enthuſiaſts of the commonwealth party. As to 
the other republicans, many of whom were inclined 
to deiſm, he called them the heathens, and ac- 
knowledged he could not fo eaſily work upon them. 
He had ſome chaplains of all forts, and becarie 
at length more gentle to the epiſcopal party, who 
had their meetings in ſeveral places about London, 
without being moleſted by him. In the end, even 
the Roman catholicks courted bim; end he wich 
wonderful art carried things father with all par- 


ties than was thought poſſible, conſidering the great 


difficulties he had to er counter wich. For, that he 
might the better manage the ſeveral f:%ons he ſtood 
mot in awe of, he made choice of the moſt active 


and leading men into his council, by whoſe influence 


he had the guiding of all the reſt of each party. 


F. 9. Bat notwithſtanding this refned manage 
ment, and the great influence he had over the na- 

tion in general, there were ſeveral plots and con- 
ſpiracies formed againſt him during his protector- 
ſhip. The firſt deſign that was diicovered, at the 
head of which were Mr. Fox, Mr. Gerard, and Mr. 
Vowel, was to murder him in his way to Hampton- 
court, to ſeize the guards, che Tower, and the ma- 


gazines, and then to proclaim the king. For this 


Gerard was bcheaded on Tower bill, and Vowel 
1 hanged 


* 
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hanged at Charing-croſs : but Fox, by making an open 
confeſſion, obtained his pardon. 

In the ſame year, 1654, a deſign was formed 
for à general riſing. of the royaliſts, in divers parts 
of the kingdom. But the private intelligence which 
the protector received of it, on which ſeveral perſons 
were apprehended, and many arms ſeized, prevent- 
ed the tury of the intended blow. Something how- 
ever was attempted in the north, but to no effect ; the 
revolters diſperſing before any forces arrived againſt 
them, and leaving all their arms. The moſt obſtinate 
ſtruggle was in the weſt, at the time*of Saliſbury aſ- 
ſizes, where the conſpirators ſeized the two judges, 
and took away their commiſhons : but this too was 
quickly over, without the help of the army. Colo- 
nel Penruddock, captain Grove, and a few others, 
were cxecuted for it at Exeter; and {ome of the com- 
mon people concerned were traniported to the Weſt- 
Indies, This plot, which was deſigned to ruin the 
protector, ſerved but to advance his credit, and con- 
firm bis authio ity. It cleared him of the reproach of 
inventing plo's himſelf, as a pretence to keep up the 
army; and gave bim a good colour cf excuſe for 
the crier which ſoon followed, by advice of his coun- 
ci}, “ that all who had borne arms for the king, and 
declared themſelves of his party, ihould be decimated, 
or pay a tenth part of their eſtates, to ſupport the 
charge of ſuch exraordinary forces, as their ſeditious 
practices obliged him to keep up.” This was accom- 

any'd with a declaration, “that the charge ſhould 
* laid uon thoſe who had occaſioned it, and not 
upon the party who had already been fo much ſuf- 
ferers. | 

The lat firvegie of che royal party was about 
a vear betore the protector's death. There was not 
only to be an infurrection in Ergland, but ſeveral re- 

giments in Flanders commanded by Enghihmen, who 

_ were then :Fifting the Spaniards againſt the French 
and Cromwell, were to have been ſuddenly tranſ- 
ported over. And to promcisc the riting at home, a 
very 
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very bold paper was induftriouſly diſperſed, entitled. 
„ Killing no murder ;” the deſign of which was to 
get the protector aſſaſſinated *. It was — 

COtone 


The dedication of it runs thus: 
To his highneſs Or.1ven COH. 


« May it pleaſe your highneſs, 5 
How [ have ſpent ſome hours of the leiſure vour 
highneſs hath been pleaſed to give me, this follow - 
ing paper will give your highnets an account, How 
you will pleaſe to interpret it I cannot tell; but I 
can with confidence, ſay, my intention in it is to 
procure your highneſs that juſtice no body yet doe; 

ou; and to let the people ſce, the longer they deter 
it, the greater injury t cy do both themſelves and 
you. To your highne% jullly belongs the honour of 
dying for the people: and it cannot chuſe but be an 
unſpeakable conſolation to you in the laſt moments of 
your life, to conſider, with how much benefit to the 
world you are like to leave it. is then only, my 
lord, the titles you now uſurp will be truly vous: 
you will then be indecd the deliverer of your coun- 
try, and free it from a bondage little inferior to that 
from Which Moſes deliver'd his: you will then be 
the true reformer, Which you would now be thouglit: 
religion ſhall be ten reſtored; liberty alerted ; and 
parliaments nave their privileges they have fought tur: 
we ſhall then hope, that other laws will have r1.ce 
beſides thoſe of the ſword ; and that juuice ſhall be 
otherwiſe def ned, than the will and plcature of the 
ſtrongeſt: and we ſhall then hope that men cl! 
keep oaths again, and not have the neceflity of being 
falſe and perſidious to preſerve themtelies, and be 
like their rulers, 

All this we hope, from your highneſ,'s happy 
expiration, who are the tree father of your country: 
for while you live, we wo call nothing ours; and 

e 2 I” 
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colonel Titus, under the borrowed name of William 
Allen. But ſo good was the intelligence which his 
highneſs kept up, that he ſeized ſeveral of the conſpi- 
rators before they could get together, and publiſhed a 

| pro- 


it is from your death, that we hope for our inheri- 
tances. 

Let this conſideration arm and fortify your high- 
neſs's mind againſt the fears of death, and the terrors 
of your evil conſcience, that the good you will do by 

our death will ſomewhat ballance the evils of your 
ife. And if, in the black catalogue of high malefac- 
tors, few can be found, that have liv'd more to the 
aMiction and diſturbance of mankind, than your high- 
neſs hath done; yet your greateſt enemies will not de- 
ny, but there are likewiſe as few, that have expired 
more to the univerſal benefit of mankind, than your 
highneſs is like to do. | 

To haſten this great good, 1s the chief end of my 
writing this paper: and if it have the effect I hope it 
will, your highneſs will quickly be out of the reach 
of men's malice, and your enemies will only be able 
to wound you in your memory, which ſtrokes you will 
not feel. | | 

That your highneſs may be ſpeedily in this ſecurity, 
is the univerſal u ih of your grateful country! This 
is the deſire and prayer of the good and the bad; and, 
it may be, is the only thing, wherein all ſes and 
tactions do agree in their devotions, and is our only 
common-praver. But amongſt all that put in their 
requeſts and ſupplications for your highneſs's ſpeed 
| As from all earthly troubles, none is more aſ- 
ſiduous, or more fervent, than he, that with the reſt 
of the nation, hath the honour to be, 


(M ay it pleaſe your highneſs) 
Your highneſs's preſent ſlave and vaſſal, 
W. 4. 


* 
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proclamation for apprehending of others. This was 
followed by addreſſes from the city of London to 
the army, which greatly intimidated all that had en- 
paged for the king; and ſo upon the execution of Dr. 

lewet, Sir Henry Slingſby, and a few of meaner rank, 
the whole affair blew over. 

This attempt, however, was thought the more for- 
midable, becauie another conſpiracy was at the ſame 
time on foot, among the fiith-monarchy men. Ma- 
jor-general Harriſon was very deep in this affair, and 
ſeveral conſultations had been held about it, at a 
houſe in Shoreditch. But their proceedings were all 
known through the means of ſecretary Thurloe, and 
the heads of their party ſeized on the very night ap- 
pointed for their rendezvous. Theſe were committed 
to priſon, and there kept for a long time; but none 
of them were executed till after the reſtoration, for 
other crimes. 5 

There had, before this, been two bold attempts by 
ſome of the republican party. The firſt was in 1654. 
when major John Wildman, who had been expell'd 
the houſe of commons by the protector, was ſeized 
with a paper dictated by him, entitled, The decla- 
ration of the free and well- affected people of Eng- 
land, now in arms againſt the tyrant Oliver Crom- 
well, Eſq; But this man, contrary to the expectation 
of all his friends, was after a ſhort impriſonment ſet 
at hberty. The other was in 1656, when Miles Syn- 
dercomb, a leveller that had been caſhier'd, combined 
with two of the protector's life-guard, to aſſaſſinate 
him near Brentford. Syndercomb, being betray d 

by the other, ſtoutly denied the fact. but was con- 
demned by lord - chief. juſtice Glynn. He died before 
the day appointed for his execution, and was buried 
-_ Tower-hill, where a ſtake was drove through his 
| body. | 
We have not many inſtances in hiſtory, if any at 
all, of a perſon who roſe from among the people to 
the higheſt authority, that did not ſtain bis adminiſ- 
tration with more blood, in a judiciary way, than our 
| I 3 pro- 
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protector. Let us only compare his executions witk 
thoſe of the ſecond triumvirate at Rome, when all 
the nobleſt patriots of that once flouriſhing common- 
wealth, were ſacrificed to the ſuſpicions of Mark An- 


thony, and young Octavius. Vet the latter of theſe, 


thro* an exceſs of good fortune, became the delight 
of his people, the j aun and theme of all the learned 
and ingenious, and the envy of ſucceeding princes. 
What leſs might have been expeGied of Cromwell, 
had he lived to get over the remains of prejuCice, to 
put the glorious ichemes he had formed in execution, 
and ty ew hiniſelf what he really ſeems to have been, 
a true friend of liberty, and a lover of mankind in ge- 
neral? 


F. 10. In order to malte his government ſecure, at 
the time when che royaliſts were plotting his deſtruc- 
tion. Cromwell inditused a new order of deputies, 
under the name of mojor-generals, who were in the 
nature of prefects, or governors of provinces. They 
were to have the inſpection of the inferior magiſtrates 
in every ccnnty, to cominit fuſpefied perſons into 


cuſtody, aad to put in exccution many other direc- 
ions: there was no appeal from them, but to the 


protector himſeif. 'T his office however continued not 
long: for being inveſted with great power, the major - 
Zenerals carried it in a very high and arbitrary man- 
ner; which occaſioned their * by the par- 
liarient, at the motion of Mr. Cley pole, the protec. 
tor's fon in-law. 

It was hardly poſſible, indeed, for any governor, 
in fuch a precarious ſituation, to ſhew more regard 
man Cromwell did for the rights and properties of 
private men. Ile ſupplied the benches at Weſtminſ- 
ter with the ableſt of lawyers, whom he had invited 
to the publick ſervice. Maynard, Twiſden, Nudi- 
gate, Windham, and other gentlemen of great inte- 
zrity and learning, were made by him ferjeants at 
— and Mr. Matthew Hale, afterwards the famous 


lord chief juſtice Sir Matthew, was advanced to be a 


juſtice 
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Juſtice of the common pleas. Mr. John Thurloe, who 


had been ſecretary to the chief juſtice St. John, was 
raiſed to the office of ſecretary of ſtate, of which he 
acquiited himſclt with indefatigable diligence. Mil- 
ton, the greu Milton, was Latin fecretary ; a man 
that would have done honour to the mightieſt mo- 
narch, to the mott polite and learned court, in the 
beſt of ages. In a word, the fleet and army were well 
paid; the city of London had the power of its own. 
mulitia, under their old major- general Skippon; the 
common people were eaſed of tome of their taxes: 
nor can we better ſum up the character of the civil 
government at chi time, than in the following extract. 


which is chiefly taken from Echard, a moſt virulent 


enemy of the protector and his friends. 5 
Cromwell, tho' he proceeded in an arbitrary 
manner againit thoſe who contefted his authority, yet 
in all other cafes, where the life of his juri ſdiction was 
not concerned, .he ſeemed to have a great reverence 
for the law, and the conſtitution, rarely interpoſing 
between party and party; and to do him juſtice, 
there appcared in his government many things thas 
were tuy great and praile-wority. Juikce, as well 


diftributive as commutative, wis by bim reſtored al- 


moſt to its antient grace and ſplendor ; the judges exe- 
cuted their atite without covetouſneſs, according to 


law and equity, and the laws, except ſome few, where 
bir 30 


was immediately concerned, being permitted 


to have their full force upon all, without impedi- 


ment or delay. Meas manners, outwardly at lea't, 
became likewiſe reformed, either by removing the 
incentives to luxury, or by meins of the ant ent laws 


now revived, and put in execution. There was a 
ſtrict diſcipline kept in his court, where drunkenne!s, 
whoredom, and extortion, were either baniſhed, or 


ſeverely rebuked. Trade began again to flour: 
and praſper, and moſt things to put on a happy 
and promiſing aſpect. The protector allo ſhewed a 
great regard to the advancement of learning, ard 


Was a great encourager of it. The uni verſity of 


I 4 | Oxford, 
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. Oxford, in particular, acknowledged his highneſs's 


reſpect to them, in continuing their chancellor, and 
beitowing on the publick library there four and twenty 
Greek , manuſcripts, and munificently allowing an 
hundred pounds a year to a divinity-reader. He 
alſo ordered a ſcheme to be drawn for founding and 
endowing a college at Durham, for the convenience 
of the northern ſtudents.* Towards all who complied 
with his pleaſure, and courted his protection, he 
manifeſted great civility, generoſity, and bounty. 
No man affected to ſeem more tender of the cler- 
gy than himſelf, tho' he would not lift himſelf in 
any particular ſect; ſaying, © it was his only wiſh 
and deſire to ſee the church in peace, and that all 
would gather into one ſheepfold, under one ſhe p- 
herd, Jeſus Chriſt, and mutually love one another.“ 
Tho' the publick uſe of the common-prayer was 

e denied 
® Tn purſuance of this ſcheme. (which was drawn 
in confequence of a petition from the city of Durham, 
the county of Northumberland, and the town of 
Newcaftle) the protector iſſued a long writ of privy 
ſeal, conſiſting of twenty-three articles, and | 
May 15, 1657. Tt eſtabliſhed a provoſt, two preach- 
ers, four profeſſors, four tutors, four ſchoolmaſters 
or fellows, twenty-four ſcholars, 12 exhibitioners, 
and eighteen freeſchool ſcholars; fixed their endow- 
ment ; gave them the library the dean and chapter 
of Durham, with liberty to purchaſe lands, ſue, or 
be ſued; a common ſeal and ſtatutes, with two vi- 
titors, and the priviledge of printing bibles ; regu- 
lated the power of the maſter and other officers ; ex- 
cuicd them from watch and ward, &c. Mr. Peck has 
preſerved this piece entire, as alſo an addreſs from 
the provoſt and fellows of the college of Durham 
to his highneſs Richard lord protector, &c. dated 
in December 1658, and full of the praiſes of his 
father. | 
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denied to the epiſcopal party, yet he allow'd the 
uſe of their rites in private houſes; and mil- 
der courſes were taken than under the tyranny of 
others. . 


CHAP. VIII. 


Protector C romwell's behaviour towards foreign priu- 
ces and ſlates, his zeal for the honour of England, 
the proteſtant religion, and the liberties of mankind. 


F. 1. E are now to view the protector upon 
| the very pinacle of fortune, where he 
behaved with all becoming dignity, as he had done 
in every other ſituation. It has been remarked of 
him, that though his great abilities never appeared 
till they were called into action, yet they were al- 
ways found ſuperior to the preſent occaſion : ſo that 
whatever character he aſſumed, he filled it to the ut- 
moſt, or even ſurpaſſed our common ideas of gran- 
deur. Having raiſed himſelf to the ſovereign dig- 
nity, he carried it higher, both in peace and war, 
than any Engliſh monarch had done before him. 
As the titles of dictator and imperator at Rome, 
which were firſt invented to ward off the odium at- 
tending that of King, were rendered more illuſtrious 
by the great men who bore them, than that of king 
had ever been; ſo the word protector, which was 
uſed originally only for the guardian of a monarch 
under age, wheu it was annex d to the name of Crom- 
well, though for the ſame reuſon that gave riſe to 
dictator and imperator, it fignified fomething more 
in all the courts of Europe, than either king, em- 
peror, or any other title _ in being. In order 
= - on 
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to mate good this aſtiertion, I ſhall conſider in a few 
Words iome o thoſe acts of ſovereignty, which he CX 
erc.i-d towards foreign princes and ſtates. 

As | have hitherto in this eſay, ſo far as the ſub- 
je-ts would permit, thrown together facts of the ſame 
a like nature; that I may not here deviate from 
tuis method. I ſhall firſt take a curſory view of the 
wars in which he was engaged, thoſe in particular 
againſt Holland and Spain; then conſider him as im- 
proving the arts of peace, ſo as to make himſelf ho- 
noured, couited, and even dreaded by his allies. In 
both we ſhall meet with ſeveral inftances of his ſur- 
priſing policy, his true regard for the intereſt of his 
country, and his indefatigable induſtry in promoting 
and executing his deſigns. 


F. 2. In the year 1652, a war broke out between the 
two republicks of England and Holland, which pro- 
duccd the mot terrible ſfea-fights that had ever been 
known, ſome of them laſting for three days ſucceſ- 
fively. The brave admiral Flake, with Pen, Dean, 
Monk, and Ayſcough, on one ſide, were againſt the 
famous De Ruyter, Te Tromp, De Wit, and other 
gallant Dutch commanders, on the other. The quar- 
rel began upon the Engliſh demanding the tenth her- 
ring of the Dutch fiſhermen on our coaſt, in acknow- 
ledgment of the ſovereignty of the ſcas. In the ſeve- 
ral engagements of the firſt year, the Engliſh had 
ſo much the bet er, that abcut the beginning of 1653, 
the flates ſent over letters to the Englith parliament 
for putting an end to the war, offering to pay them a 
large ſum, beſides acknowledging their ſovereignty 
of the ſeas. Though Cromwell had not yet aſtum- 
ed the ſupreme power, yet he had it fo far in ef- 
fet, that particular application was made to him. 
in this affair. The negonation, however, did not fuc- 
cced at preſent. | | | 

Put upon Cromwell's turning out the long par- 
lament, their high mightineſſe did not doubt but 
they ithould make ag advantage of the confuſion, _ 

ey 
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they thought mult fucceed. They no longer applied 
therefore for peace, but ſent out a fleet with all imagi- 
nable diligence. Cromwell, for his part, was not behind- 
hand with them in his preparations, but gave them, 
ſuch a reception, by his admirals, as they did not ex- 

ect: ſo that after a long and bloody engagement, 
in which the Engliſh loſt little beſides their admiral 
Dean, the Dutch were obliged to ſhelter themſelves 
behind the ſands between Calais and Dunkirk, to pre- 
vent the deſtruction of their whole fleet. This made 
the ſtates ſue again for peace, in the moſt ſubmiſ- 
five manner: io which Cromwell was not averſe, but 
would allow of no ceſſation till it was actually con- 
cluded. Both parties therefore got ready again for 
- engagement, the Dutch having no leſs than 125 
all. 1 | 

They came forth with great confidence of ſucceſs ; 
but ftill found the Engliſh an over match: for after 
a fight for two days, in waich Van Tromp was killed, 
and about thirty of their ſhips fired or ſank, they 
made all the fail they could towards the Texel. 
This victory tho? it coſt. the Engliſh dear, was ſo 
acceptable to Cromwell and his parliament, that a 
day of thankigiring was appointed for it; and gold 
chains, with ſine medals repreſenting a ſea. fight, were 
given to the ad mairals for their good ſervices. On the 
other hand it put the Hollanders into the utmoſt con- 
fuſion, and occaſioned ſome dangerous inſurrections 
of the common people. The {ates applicd themſelves 
therefore to Cromwell's parliament and council; who 
would grant them no other terms, than the taking 2 
| leaſe, and paying an annual rent for the liberty ot 
tthing in the Englith ſeas. 

But this parliament and council having ſurren- 
dered up their powers to the lord protector, they 
made a freſh application to lum alone; who at laſt, 
when he ſay no greater advantages could Le ex- 
pected, gramed them a peace upon the following 
conditions. 1. That they ſhould not permit any 
of che king's party to reſide within thaair . 


* nat 
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2. That they ſhould never ſuffer the prince of O- 
range to be ſtadtholder, general, or admiral. 3. That 
they thould reſtore the iſland of Polerone in the Eaſt- 
Indies, which they had taken from the Fngliſh in the 
rcign of king James the firſt. 4. That hey ſhould 
Pay zoo, oco |. for the barbarities formerly exerciſed 
on the Envliſh at Amboyna. 5. That they ſhould 
never diſpute the rights of the Engliſh flag. Glo- 
rious conditions for the protector! and ſuch as none 
of cur monarchs could procure before him, tho' the 
terms of the third and fourth articles had been often 
conteſted. 5 „ | 


g. 3. The greateſt difficulty the proteQor met with, 
in relation to foreign affairs, was, which fide to chuſe 
in the war between France and Spain. Great appli- 
cation was made to him from both fides. Spain, Go 
biſhop Burnet, ordered their ambaſſador de Carde- 
nas, a great and able man, to compliment him, and 
to engage, that in caſe he would join with them, they 
would pay him 100,000 crowns per month, and 
200,c00 crowns by way of advance, and not make 
peace till Calais was again recovered to the Engliſh, 
which had now been loſt about an hundred years. 
The prince of Conte hkewiſe, who was then in hoſ- 
tility with France, and ſupported by Spain, offered 
to turn proteſtant, and, upon Cromwell's afliſting 
him, to make a deſcent in 3 where he doubt- 
ed not but the proteſtants would join him, and enable 
him ſo to diſtreſs France, as to obtain for themſelves, 
and fir England, what conditions the protector 
pleaſed to dictate. But that prince's 8 
upon farther enquiry, were found to be ill- grounded 
and vain. Mazarine, on the other hand, endea- 
voured to outbid Spain, by offering to aſſiſt him to 
take Dunkirk, then in the Spaniards hands, and a 
place of h more importance than Calais; and 
at the ſame time infiruated, that in caſe he joined 
with Spain, an army of Huguenots, headed by the 
| King or his brother, ſhould make a deſcent ay - 
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land; which, at that time, might be of dangerous 
conſcquence to Cromwell, conſidering how many ene- 
mies he had at home. 
This, the biſhop aſſures us, was the thing that de- 
termined him to join with the French; and in conſe- 
ence of the treaty, which was concluded ſoon after, 
the king and duke were diſmifſed the kingdom of 
France with many excuſes, ſome money, and abun- 
dance of promiſes. The prelate mentions another 
thing, which, he fays, had great weight with the 
protector, while he was yet balancing in his mind about 
this alliance. One Gage, formerly a prieſt, omingover 
from the Weſt-Indies, informed him how weak and 
how wealthy the Spaniards were there; which made 
him conclude, that it would be both a great and an 
eaſy conqueſt to ſeize their dominions. And this he 
thought would ſupply him with ſuch a treaſure, as 
would thoroughly eſtabliſh his government. | 
It has been a queſtion much difputed, whether 
Cromwell, in joining with France againſt Spain, did 
really a& conſiſtently with the true intereſt of his coun- 
try ? Moſt people have maintained the negative ; but 
J think with very little reaſon. The condition of 
France, at that time, was far different from what we 
have ſeen it in our days. The king was a minor, 
and the royal family divided among themſelves, which 
had reduced the conſtitution to a languiſhing ftate. 
Whereas the houſe of Auſtria was then united and 
powerful ; and the king of Spain, in particular, was 
ſſeſſed of the Netherlands, juſt in our neighbour- 
100d, which rendered him formidable, and made it 
the intereſt of England to ſupport France againſt him, 
Cromwell then, notwithſtanding what has bgen ſaid, 
might have, and I believe had, more general and na- 
tional views in this alliance, than have hitherto been 
aſcribed to him. 5 


$. 4 But to put this matter beyond all diſpute, and 
to thew that the Spaniards before Cromwell's time 
were too much like what we have found them fince, 
1 which 
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which made it next to impoſſible for a man of his ſpi- 
rit not to reſent their inſults and depredations on his 
countrymen, we need only read the manifeſto penned 
in Latin by the immortal Milton, and publiſhed by 
the protector while his fleet was in America, to ſhew 
* the juſtice of the cauſe of this commonwealth 
againſt the Spaniards.” I ſhall ſet down a few paſ- 
ſages of it, in erder to recommend the peruſal of the 
whole, a tranſlation of which was lately printed“. 

After ſetting forth the ſtate of affairs for many years 
between the two kingdoms, and ſhewing how much 
the two late kings, James and Charles I, had ſuf- 
fered themſelves and their ſubjects to be inſulted by 
the Spaniards, it proceeds: “ But as to the diſputes 
that have ariſen in the Welt-Ladies, though we, both 
in the continent itfelf, and in the iſlands, have plan- 
_ tations as well as they; and have as good, nay a bet- 
ter right to poſſeſs them, than the Spaniards have to 
poſſeis theirs ; and though we have a right to trade 
in thoſe ſeas, equally good with theirs ; yet, with- 
out any reaſon, or any damage ſuſtained, and that 
when there was not the leaſt diſpute about commerce, 
they have been continually — our colonies in a 
hoſtile way, killing aur men, taking our ſhips, rob- 
bing us of our goods, laying waſte our houſes and 
fields, impriſoning and enſſaving our people: this 
they hare been doing all along till theſe preſent times, 
Wie ce we have of late engaged in an expedition 
againſt them. For which reaſon, contrary to what 
uled to be done formerly in the like cafe, they have 
detaincd our ſh ps and merchants, and contiſcated 
then 2500s altao!, every where through the Spanith 
do:mmons : fo that whether we turn our eyes to Ame- 
rica or Europe, they alone are undoubtedly to be con- 
ſidered as the authors of the war.“ 

It then ſets forth che barbarous treatment of many 
of our merchants and ſailors, giving a long liſt of 
particular inſtances; and goes on thus. by mw, 

| an 
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and many more examples of the ſame kind, too long 
to be reckoned up, tis abundantly evident, that the 
king of Spain and his ſubjects think they are no way 
bound, by any condition of peace to be performed to 
us on their part, in theſe places; ſince they have ha- 
bitually exerciſed all forts of hoſtilities againſt us, 
nay have even done ſuch things as are more unſuit- 
able, and more grievous than open acts of hoſtility ; 
and fince that cruelty with which they uſually treat 
the Engliſh in America, is ſo contrary to the articles 
of peace, that it does not ſo much as ſeem ſuitable to 


the laws of the moſt bloody war. — 


But the king of Spain ſeems to be convinced, that 
the ſacred bonds of friendſhip have been firſt broken 
on his fide : which thing is ſo clear and manifeſt, 
that our adverſaries in the controverſy are aſhamed 
to deny the fact, and chuſe rather to diſpute with 
us concerning the right of poſſeſſion. —They pretend 
to have a double title, one founded upon the pope's 
gift, and another upon their having, firſt diſcovered 
thoſe places. As to the firſt, we know the pope has 
always been very liberal in his gifts of kingdoms and 
countries; but in the mean time we cannot but think, 
that in ſo doing, he acts in a very different manner 


from him, whoſe vicar he profeſſes himſelf, who 


would not fo much as allow himielf to be appointed 


a judge in the dividing of inhericances.—But we deny 


his being veſted with any ſuch authority, nor do we 
think there is any nation fo void of underſtanding, as 
to think that ſo great power is lodged in him; or 
that the Spaniards would believe this, or acquieſce in 
it, if he ould require them to yield up as much as 
he has beſtowed. — | = 
Nor is the other title of any greater weight; as 
if the Spaniards, in conſequence oi their having firſt 
diſcovered tome few parts of America, and given 
names t me lands, rivers, and prumontories, had 


for this cya law fully acquired the government and 


dominion o! that new world. But ſuch an imaginary 


_ ule, founded on ſuch a filly pretence, without be- 
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ing in poſſeſſion, cannot poſſibly create any true and 
lawful right. The beſt right of poſſeſſion in America, 
is that which is founded on one's having planted co- 
lonies there, and ſettled in ſuch places as had either 
no inhabitants, or by the conſent of the inhabitants, 
if there were any ; or at leaſt in ſome of the wild and 
uncultivated parts of the country, which they were 
not numerous enough to repleniſh and improve. 

If this be true, as the Spaniards will be found to 
hold their poſſeſſions there very unjuſtly, having ob- 
tained all of them againſt the will of the inhabitants, 
and, as it were, plucked them out of their very 
| bowels ; having laid the foundation of their empire 
in that place in the blood of the poor natives, and 
rendered ſeveral large iſlands and countries, that were 
in a tolerable caſe when they found them, ſo many 
| barren deſarts, and rooted out all the inhabitants 

there : ſo the Engliſh hold their poſſeſſions there b 
the beſt right imaginable, eſpecially thoſe iſlan 
where the Spaniards have fallen upon their colonies, 
and quite demoliſhed them; which iſlands had no 
other inhabitants at all, or if they had, they were all 
Main by the Spaniards, who had likewiſe deſerted 
theſe places, and left them without any to improve or 
cultivate A granting we had beat the 
Spaniards out of thoſe places where we have planted 
our colonies, out of which they had firſt expelled the 
inhabitants, we ſhould have poſſeſs d them with bet- 
ter right, as the avengers of the murder of that people, 
and of the injuries ſuſtained by them, than the Spa- 
niards, their oppreſſors and murderers. —- | 

All theſe things being conſidered, we hope the time 
will come, when all, but eſpecially true Engliſhmen, 
will lay afide their private animoſities among them - 
ſelves, and renounce their own proper advantages, 

rather than through an exceſſive deſire of that ſmall 
profit to be made by trading with Spain, which can- 
not be obtained but upon ſuch conc itions as are diſ- 
honourable, and in ſome fort unlawful ; and which may 
likewiſe be got ſome other way ; to expoſe, as they 

| | no M 
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now do, the ſouls of many young traders, by thoſe 
terms upon which they now live and trade there; and 
ſuffer the lives and fortunes of many chriſtian brethren 
in America, and, in fine, the honour of this whole 


nation, to be expoſed.” — 


F. 5. Having thus declared the reaſons of his =. 
cecdings, the protector, in order to make the beſt of 
Gage's information, fitted out a fleet, with a force 
ſufficient, as he thought, to ſeize Hiſpaniola and 
Cuba. When the time of ſetting out this fleet came 
on, all men wondered whither it ſhould be deſigned. 
Some imagined it was to rob the church of Loreto ; 
and this apprehenſion occaſioned a fortification to be 
drawn round it: others talk'd of Rome itſelf ; for the 
protector's preachers often gave out, that if it were 
not for the diviſions at home, he would go and ſack 
Babylon.” Others thought the deſign was againſt 
Cadiz, though he had not yet broke with Spain. The 
French knew nothing of the ſecret, and the protector, 
not having finiihed his alliance with them, was not 
obliged to impart to them the reaſon of his prepara- 
tions. All he ſaid about it was this, that he ſent 
out the fleet to guard the ſeas, and to reſtore England 
to its dominion on that element.“ 
This fleet, confiſting of about thirty men of war, 
under the command of vice-admiral Penn, with about 
four thouſand land ſoldiers to be commanded by Ve- 
nables, ſet fail the beginning of this year, directly for 
Barbadoes, where the two commanders were ordered 
to break open their commiſſions. Being ſafely arrived 
there, and new men taken in to encreaſe the land army, 
they failed to the iſland of Hiſpaniola. Venables 
landed his men in an ill place, different from the or- 
ders he had received from the protector, and marched 
them through ſuch thick woods and uneaſy paſſages, 
that the Spaniards, with a very unequal number, beat 
them back; and they were ſoon forced to re-embark. 
To make ſome amends for this miſcarriage, they made 
another deſcent on the iſland of Jamaica, and — 
| talne 
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tained an eaſy poſſeſſion of it; which iſland has ever 
ſince remained in the hands of the Engliſh : where 
leavin” a good body of foot to ſecure it, they failed 
back to England. The prote dor was never ſo much 
diſtur2>::) as at this di fer at Hiſpaniola; fo that 
Penn and Ver avies vere no ſooner come on ſhore, 
but ke con tted them both to the Fever, and could 
never be prevailed on io truſt either of them again “. 


F. 6. 


* One of our political weekly writers, in a letter 
upon the fitneſs of a late deſign that unfortunately 
miſcarried, has ſome paragraphs relating to this ex- 
pedition that are very much to the proteQor's advan- 
tage, and therefore ought not to be here omitted. | 
_ ** Theſe choughts on the fitneſs of the defign, ſays 
the letter-writer, may, I think, be well ſupported, by 
obſerving the councils and dengn of Cromwell, in hi 
expedition to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies ; of which I the 
rather chuſe to ſpeak, becauſe that matter is generally 
miſconceived. and it 15 miſrepreſented by our noble 
hiſtoriun lord Clarendon. —Put Mr. Burchett, in his 
naval h.tory, hath given us a copy of Cromvrell's in- 
ſtructions to Venables, which is tuperior to all other 
teſtimony. Lord Clarendon ſays, that their orders 
were very particular, and rew poſitive, that they 
mould land at ſuch a place at Hiſpaniola, which was 
deſcribed to them. Whereas their orders were at 
large and general; viz. to purſue ſuch methods as 
they found proper for the general deſign of Sainivg an 
Intereſt in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies; and therefore 
the inſtructions ſay, © We ſhall not tie you up to a 
method, by any particular inſtructions, but only com- 
municate to you what hath been under our conſidera- 

tion.“ . | | 
It appears plainly from theſe inſtructions, that his 
aim waz not fo pidling as to take St. Domingo, with 
the iſland of Hiipaniola. Even taking the Havanna, 
with the iſland of Cuba, though it was within the 
compaſs of his inſtructions, yet he conſider d it only 
ec” * 
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F. 6. About the time that Penn and Venables ſet 
out on this expedition, admiral Blake ſciled with an- 


other fleet into the Mediterranean, to ſcour thoſe ſeas 


of the Turkith pirates; and nut mecting with any of 
them, he bravely reſolved to ſeek them out in their 
Ports. 


as part of the outworks to hi: greater deſign; for the 
treaſure: re upon the continent, not in the iſlands. 


The latter are of uſe 2; ſteps, or f{ecurities to the 


ſo: mer. He tu refore meant a rich it ttlement on the 
continent; had his eye pariucularly cn Cartagena, 
wich he intended for the chic tent cf tne zritiſh em- 
pire in that part of the world; and which would give 
a final decion to all Cfoute:, and prevent all further 
diſturbaucc rom Spain. | | 

And imu.cdiately upon the news of having taken 
Jamaica, ne loſt no time, ſays lord c but 
tent pretently a good ſguadron of fps, and a recruit 
of keen bank men, reſolving to make continual 
War on tne Spaniard from that j; lace.— | 

Theſe inſtructions of Cromwell's were general, as 
kath been ſaid, to make a conqueſt as they found 
themſelves able; and the intent was that it ſhould be 


a holding one. To that end there are two or three 
methods communicated to the commander in chief, 
which had been before under the conſideration of the 
cauncil. They are ſo curious, and ſo much to our 


reſent purpoſe, that it will not be unacceptable, I 
lieve, to tranſcribe a part of them. 

The firſt method is to land on ſome of the 
iſlands, particularly Hiſpaniola and St. John's F. E. 
Porto Rico] one or boch; which being poſſeſs d and 
brought under obedience, f.om thence you may ſend 
force for the taking of the Havanna, which is the 
back door to the Welt. Indies. The taking of the 
Havanna is ſo conſiderable, that we have had thoughts 
of beginning the firſt attempt upon that fort ard the 
iſland of Cuba, and do ſtill judge it worthy of con- 
ſideration. 

| Another 
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ports. He came firſt before Algiers, and ſending to 
the dey, demanded that all the Engliſh ſhips might 


be reſtored, and all the Engliſh ſlaves releaſed. The | 
dey hereupon ſent a preſent to Blake, and gave him 


to underſtand, ** that the ſhips and captives already 
taken belong d to private men, therefore not ſo much 
in 


Another way is for the preſent to leave the iſlands, 
and to make the firſt attempt on the main land, in 
one or more places, between the river Oronooque and 
Porto-Bello, aiming therein chiefly at Cartagena, 
which we would make the ſeat of the intended de- 
ſign; wherein if you have ſucceſs, you will probably 
te maſters of all the Spaniſh — which comes 
from Peru, by way of Panama in the South-ſea to 
Porto-Bello in the North-ſea. You will have houſes 


ready built, a country ready planted, and moſt of the 


People Indians who will ſubmit to you. 


here is a third coniideration, relating both to the 
, 8 


iſtands and the main, which is to make the firit at- 
tempt upon St. Domingo, or Porto- Rico, one or both, 
and having ſecured them, to go immediately to Car- 
tagena.” | 

ow it will be obſerved that theſe deſigns were 
 form'd, and the fleet and forces ſent, not a year after 
the war was proclaimed, but in the year before ; he 


eſteeming that the war was begun by them, when 


they began to practice ſome depredations on the 
Engliſh, though not to be named with what hath 


ſince been done. Moreover it will be obſerved that 


the defign was ſecret ; not ſo ſecret indeed, as to end 
in nothing, and leave ſuſpicion that no greater matter 
was ever intended; but ſo as to be concealed from 
the enemy ; not altogether from any ſuſpicion ; for 
that muſt be irzpoſſible ; but from any certain aſſu- 


rance ; which was ſo far done that the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador did not believe it, till fraternities were en- 
tercd into on the Exchange in London, for carrying 


on plantations at Jamaica. See Craftſman of June 
27, 1741. | 
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in his power; but yet they ſhould be reſtored at a 
moderate ranſom; and if the admiral thought good, 
they would conclude a peace, and for the future offer 
no acts of violence to any of the Engliſh ſhips and 


natives. 


A peace being accordingly concluded, Blake ſailed 
from thence to Tunis, where, having made the ſame 
demand as at Algiers, inſtead of the like ſubmiſſion, 


he received this reſolute anſwer, that there were 


their caſtles of Goletta, and their ſhips and caſtles of 
Porto-Ferino ; he might do his worſt, for he ſhould 
not think to fright them with the ſight of his fleet. 
Provoked at this anſwer, Blake reſolved to deſtroy 
their ſhips in Porto-Ferino. Accordingly he ordered 
his captains to man their long-boats with ſtout ſea- 
men, and ſent them into the harbour to fire thoſe 
ſhips, whilſt the admiral with all his fleet thundered 
moſt furiouſly againſt their caſtles. The ſeamen fo 


bravely performed their 2 that all the Turkiſh 


ſhips of war were ſoon reduced to aſhes, with the loſs 
of only twenty-five men, and forty-eight wounded, 
on the Engliſh fide. Theſe were actions of the higheſt 
conduct and courage, which made the Engliſh name 
very formidable in thoſe ſeas. 

There was another reaſon of Blake's ſailing into the 
Mediterranean; which was, to demand fatista&tion of 
all princes and ſtates, that had moleſted the Engliſh 
in the time of confuſion at home. Accordingly, 
among other places, he ſailed to Leghorn, and diſ- 
232 his ſecretary to demand of the great duke of 

uſcanny 60,000 I. for damages ſuſtained by the 
Engliſh in his dutchy ; prince Rupert having taken 
and fold as many Engliſh ſh ip 


ips, as mounted to that 


value, to the great duke's ſubjects. The duke was 


willing to pay part of the ſum, and defired time to 
conſult the pope about the reſt. Blake ſaid, the 


had nothing to do with it, and he would A the 


_ * A which was paid him. The duke pre- 
tended that the pope ought to pay part of the damage, 
fome of the ſhips = been fold to his ſubjects ; 


' accordingly 
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accordingly the next ſucceeding pope repaid 20, oo 
piſtoles. Admiral Blake ſent home fixteen ſhips laden 
with the effects he had received from ſeveral ſtates, for 
ſatisfactions and damages ; and they were ordered to 
Gail up the Thames together, for a pleaſant ſpectacle 
to the people. | 

F. 7. The king of Spain, provoked at the late at- 
tempt upon the Weſt-Indies, declared war againſt 
England; and the protector diſpatched orders to ad- 
miral Blake, to watch the return of the Spaniſh plate- 
fleet, and make what deſtruction he could upon the 
coaſts of Spain; and thought fit now to finiſh his al- 
liance with France, ſending. Lockhart his am baſſa- 
dor thithcr for that end. His highneſs undertock to 
ſend over an army of ſix thouſand foot; and when 
the forts of Dunk uk and Mardyke ſhould be taken, 
they were to be put into his hands. 

Admiral Blake, and Montague afterwards earl of 
Sandwich, having blocked up the port of Cadiz 
for ſome wecks, without being able to bring the 
Spaniards to a ght, were obliged to fail to Wyers- 
bay in Portugal, to take in ſupplies. They left be- 
hind them captain Stayner, with only ſeven ſhips ; 
who, while the commanders were retired, perceived 
the Spaniſh plate-flcet making directly to Cadiz. 
Notwithſtanding the ſmail force he had with him; 
Stayner reſolved to fall on the Spaniards ; which he 
did with ſuch ſucceſs, that in a ſew hours the whole 
fleet was ſpoiled. One flip was funk ; another burnt, 
in which the viceroy of Mexico, with his lady, pe- 
rithed in the flames: two were forced on ground; one 

ot f, and two remained in the conqueror's hands; 
which being brought to Porttmouth, the bullion, to 
the value of two millions, was there landed, and 
conveyed in carts to London, as a trophy of this great 

victory *. 3 , © 


* Sce (in the appendix, No. II. of the poems) 
Mr. Waller's beautiful poem on this victory, entitled, 
Of a war with Spain, and fight at Sea by general 
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$. 8. Blake being returned to Cadiz, and havin 
re rode out the winter of 1657, he received intelli- 
nce, that another Spaniſh plate- fleet, much richer 
an the former, was coming home; but, the fear of 
the Engliſh fleet, had put into the bay of Santa- Cruz 
in the Canaries. Upon this Blake weighed anchor 
April the 13th, and by the 2oth ſtood off of the ſaid 
bay; where he accordingly found the galleons ar- 
riv'd, to the number of ſixteen men of war. The 
bay was ſecured by a ſtrong caſtle well furniſned with 
ordnance, beſides ſeven forts more in ſeveral parts of 
it, mounted with fix, four, and three guns apiece, 
and united by a line of communication from one fort 
to another, which was mann'd with muſqueteers. 
Don Diego Diagues, the Spanith admiral, cauſed all 
his ſmaller ſhips to moor cloſe to the ſhore, covered 
by the caſtles and forts, and poſted the fix large gal- 
leons farther off at anchor, with their formidable 
broadſides to the fea. A Dutch merchant-man was 
at this time in the bay, the maſter whereof perceiv- 
ing the Engliſh were ready to enter, defird Don 
Diego's leave to depart : © For, ſaid he, I am very 
ſure Blake will preſently be among us.” To which 
the Don reſolutely anſwered, ©* Get you gone if you 
will, and let Blake come if he dares.” | 
Blake having called a council of war, and finding 
it impradi:ic1ble to carry off the galleons, reſolved to 
burn them all : to which end he ordered captain Stay- 
ner, with a ſquadron, to ſtand into the very bay; 
who by eight the next morning fell furiouſly on the 
Spaniards, without the leaſt regard to their torts, and 
fought them almoſt an hour. The admiral ſeconding 
him, poſted ſome of the larger ſhips to can nonade the 
caftle and forts ; which play d their parts fo well, that 
the enemy was forced to leave them. Blake for the 
ſpace of four hours engaged the galleons, which made 
a brave reſiſtance, but were at laſt abandon'd by the 
enemy: as were likewiſe the ſmaller veſiels, which 
lay under the forts ; which were burnt by Stay ner, 


whilſt Blake did the ſame by the large galleons : fo 
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that this whole plate-fleet, of ineſtimable value, was 
utterly deftroyed, without the loſs of one —_— ſhip, 
and with no more than forty-eight men killed, and 
an hundred and twenty wounded. The news of this 
brave and unparallel'd action being brought to Eng- 
land, the parliament ordered a day of thankſgiving 
for this great ſucceſs ; and the protector, at their de- 
fire, ſent the admiral a diamond ring of 5001. value, 

and knighted Stayner at his return to England. | 


$. 9. Blake, after this noble exploit, ſailed back 
to Spain, whence, after having long kept all their 
ports in awe, he returned for England. But falling 
ck of a fever, he died in the 59th year of his age, 
juſt as the fleet was entering into Plymouth Sound ; 
where he paſſionately enquired for the land, but 
found his own element the more proper bed of ho- 
nour. He had a publick funeral juſtly beſtowed upon 
him, and the honour of being interred in Henry the 
ſeventh's chapel. The lord Clarendon ſays, © He 
was the firſt man that declined the old track, and 
made it manifeſt, that the naval ſcience might be at- 
tained in leſs time than was imagined ; and deſpiſed 
thoſe rules which had been long in practice, to — 
his ſhips and his men out of danger, which had been 
held in former times a point of great ability and cir- 
cumſpection; as if the principal art requiſite in the 
captain of a ſhip, had been to be ſure to come home 
again. He was the firſt man who brought ſhips 

to contemn caſtles on ſhore, which had been thought 
ever very formidable, and were diſcovered by him to 
make a noiſe only, and to fright thoſe who could 
rarely be hurt by them. He was the firſt that infuſed 
that proportion of courage into the ſeamen, by mak- 
ing them ſee by experience, what mighty things they 
could do, if they were reſolved ; and taught them to 
fight in fire as well as upon water: and tho' he hath been 
very well imitated and followed, he was the firſt that 


gave the example of that kind of naval courage, * 
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bold and reſolute atchievements.” A very proper ſer. 
vant this to ſuch a maſter as Cromwell! | 

Blake had a very great regard to the honour of his 
country, and the Engliſh dominion of the ſeas. One 
inſtance of his care to preſerve this honour, men- 
tioned by biſhop Burnet, I cannot omit. He ſays, that 
Blake happening to be at Malaga with the fect, be- 
fore Cromwell made war upon Spain, {ome of the 
ſeamen going aſhore, met the hoſt, as it was carry- 
ing about, and not only refuſed to pay any honour 
to it, but laugh'd at thoſe that did. Whercupon 
one of the prieſts ſtirr'd up the people to reſent this 
affront ; and ſo they fell upon them, and beat them 
ſeverely. The ſeamen returning to their ſhip, and 
complaining of the uſage they had met with, Blake 
immediately diſpatched a trumpeter to the vicercy, 
to demand the prieſt who had been the chief oc- 
caſion of it; to which the viceroy returned this an- 
ſwer, that he had no authority over the prieſts, and 
ſo could not diſpoſe of him.” But Blake ſent him 
word again, that he would not enquire who had 
ower to ſend the prieſt to him; but if he were not 
| ſent within three hours, he would burn their town.“ 
And ſo being unable to reſiſt, they ſent the fri: to 
him; who juſtifying himſelf upon the rude behavicur 
of the ſeamen, Blake — „that if he had ſent 
a complaint to him of it, he would have puniſhed 
them ſeverely, fince he would not ſuffer his men to 
affront the eſtabliſhed religion of any place; but he 
took it ill, that he ſet on the Spaniards to do it; for 
he would have all the world know, that an Eng- 
liſhman was only to be puniſhed by an Engliſhman.” 
And fo he civilly — the prieft, and diſmiſſed him, 
being fatisfied that he had him at his mercy. Crom- 
well. was exceedingly pleaſed wich this, and read the 
letters in council with great ſatisfaction, telling them, - 
* he hoped he ſhould make the name of an Eng- 
liſhman as great as ever that of a Roman had 
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F. 10. Vile I am ſpeaking of the proteGor's great 
cate to 2itrt and maintain the fovereignty of the fea, 
aid the honour of the engliſh nation, a paßage occurs 
trom a printed ſpeech made in the houle of com- 
mans. by Mr. Poultney, in a debate on the complaints 
ot the Nen India merchants, two ſeſdons betore the 
preſent war againſt Spain was declared. It contains 
perhaps as remarkable a tory as is an where to be met 
with, and che reflections on it are equally honourable 
to Cromwell, and worthy of the gencleman that made 
them, who was neither atraid nor athamed to introduce 
the cor Cut of one we Call an uſurper, as a pattern to 
legal kings, ard modern m'n71fters, | | 

We have beer negotiating and treating with 
Spain for theſe twenty years, favs this creat patriot, 
about nothing that I know of unleſs it was about 
rep tration and f{.cerity fer our merchan's ; and yet, 
Curing that whole time, they have been piunderin 
and abuſing our metchants, almoſt without — 
non. If a nation's being ſubjec& to daily infults ard 
i-juries is not a ci cunutunce, that ought to make it 
peremptary in its dena d, | aia {we no circumſtance 
can. This has bezn our caic for many years, and 
will Le or Cie, till Si ain be made to acknowledge, 
in the molt expre's and particular terms, every one 
of thoſe rights they now x retend to diipute. Ovght 
not this to make us peremptory in our - . 
Ought not it to have made us peremptory long ego ? 
It we bad percraptoricy initted upon full ſatistaciucn 
and reparitzon, tor t:c very frſt injury that was of- 
fered us, I may ventiie to arm, we thuuld never have 
been expoled to a 10nd Nay, if we conſider that 
our intults and injuries wore inlined without any cere- 
mony, we oughit to have ulcd as little ceremony in the 
revengiag tlem; and to have taken ſatis faction, wich- 
out being at any great pains to demand it. But, I 
hope, that is not even yet too late. = 

tis was v.hat Oliver Cromwell did in a like caſe, 

that karpencd during his government, and in a caſe 
wLere a more power!ul nation was concerned than 
_ ever 
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ever Spain could pretend to be. In the hiſtories of 
his time we are told, that an Englith merchant-ſhi 
was taken in the chops of the channel, carried into 
St. Maloes, and there cori ſeated upon ſome ground- 
leſs pretence. As ſoon as the maſter of the ſhip, 
who was an hone{t quaker, got home, he prelented a 
petition to the protector in council, ſetting turth his 
cafe, and praying for regreſs. U pen hearing the pe- 
tition, the protector told his council, he would take 
that affair upon himſelf, and ordered the man to at- 
tend him next morning. He examined him ſtrictly as“ 
to all the circumſtances of his cafe, and finding vr 
his anſwers that he was a plain hon.|t man, aud 
that he had been concerned ia no unlawful trade, he 
aſ:cd him, If he would go to Paris with a letter? 
The man anſwered, he could. Well then, ſays the 
protector, prepare for your journey, and come to me 
to-morrow morning. Neat morning he gave him 1 
letter to cardinal Mazarine, and told him he mylit 
ſtay but three days for an anfyer. The anſwer I 
mean, f::ys he, i, the full value of what you might 
have made of your ſhip and cargo; and tell the car- 
dinal, that if it is not paid you in three days, you 
have expreis o:d-rs from me to return home. Ihe 
honeft, blunt quaker, we may ſuppoſe, fallowed his 
inkructions to a tittle; but the cardinal,” according to 
the manner of miniſters when they are any way preſ- 
ſed, began to ſiuffie : therefore the quaker returned, 
as he was bid. As ſoon as the protector ſaw him, he 
atked, © Well, f.1:nd, have you got your money? 
And upon the man's anſwering he had not, the pro- 
tector told him, © Then leave your direction with 
may fecr2:27, and you mall 7 hear from me.” 
Upon this occahon, that great Man did not ſtay ta 
negotiate, or to explain, by lag tedlous memo: 1als, 
the reaſonableneſs of his « nd. No; tho' there 
was a French miniſter rg! 
much as acquaint hi 
ſent a man of war 
to ſciæe every, 


_— 
- a 
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cordingly, they returned in a few days with two 
or three French prizes, which the protector ordered 


to be immediately fold, and cut of the produce, he 


paid the quaker what he demanded for the ſhip and 
cargo. Then he ſent for the French miniſter, gave 
him an account cf what had happened, and told 


him there was a ballance, which, if he pleaſed, ſhould | 


be paid in to him, to the end that he might de- 


liver it to thoſe of his countrymen, who were the own- 


„ 


care that no injury ſhould be done to any ſubjects of 
Great Britain. This ſhews, that Oliver Cromwell 
| Had a genius and a capacity for government; and 
however unjuſtly he acquired his power, it is certain 


ers of the French ſhips, that had been ſo taken 
and ſold. | | 


This was Oliver Cromwell's manner of negotiating; 


this was the method he took for obtaining _ 
tion. And what was the conſequence ? it produced 


no war between the two nations. No; it made the 
French government te-ribly afraid of giving him the 
leaſt offence ; and while he lived, they took ſpecial 


that this nation was as much reſpected abroad, and 


flouriſhed as much at home, under his 8 
as it ever did under any government. 


ut when a 
nation has the misfortune to have a man ſet at the 
head of her affairs, who knows nothing of foreign, 
who knows nothing but the little low detail of of- 


fices, and has neither capacity or knowledge be- 


yond what can qualify him for being clerk in the 


treaſury, or ſome other publick office, it is then 
no wonder to ſee that nation deſpiſed and inſulted 
abroad, and diſſatisfied, mutinous, and ſeditious at 


home. 


I with thoſe who have now the direction of our ne- 


gotiations abroad, would aſſume, if poſſible, a little 
of the ſpirit and courage of Oliver Cromwell. He 


had as powerful a party to ſtruggle with at home, as 
ever any miniſter had; but he never allowed the 


dange er he was in from that party, to deter him from 
| V1 - 


ating, upon all occaſions, the honour and in- 


tereſt 
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tereſt of his country abroad. He had too much good 
ſenſe to manage in ſuch a puſillanimous manner; for 
he knew that fuch management would have increaſed 
the party againit him, and would have made them 
more Caring, as well 2s more numerous. If our pre- 
ſent negotiators, or thoſe who have the direction of 
our negotiations, take example by him, I am ſure 
they will not accept of any general acknowledgments 
or promiſes.” 1 Rn 


F. 11. To proceed: As victory crown'd the pro- 
tector's arms by ſea, ſo his forces by land were not 
unſucceſsful. The 6000 men which his highneſs was 
obliged by his treaty with France to provide, being 
tranſported under the command of Sir John Reynolds. 
and major-general Morgan, the French had no incli- 
nation to begin upon Mardyke or Dunkirk, which 
when taken, were to be put into Cromwell's hands ; 
but marched to other # wad which they were ta 
conquer for their own uſe. But his highnets's ambaſ- 
ſador Lockhart made ſuch repeated repreientations 
to the cardinal, not without ſome menaces, that 
his Maſter knew where to find a mcre punRual 
friend,” that as ſoon as they had taken Mlontmedy 
and St. Venant, the army inveſted Mardyke. The 
French and Engliſh not lain before this ſtrong 


place above four days, when it was reduced to a ſur- 


render upon compoſition, and delivered up wholly in 
the poſſeiſion of the Engliſh. But preſently after, 


the French being withdrawn into their winter-quar- 


ters, the Spaniards, who were ſenſible of what great 
une 


importance this place was to the preſerving of 


kirk, detached a body of horſe and foot to retake it. 
Among theſe were 2000 Engliſh and Iriſh, command- 
ed by the Duke of York ; and they made two very 
furious ſtorms upon the fort; but were ſtoutly re- 
png. and forced to fly, with the loſs of ſeveral brave 


ommanders. | 


Marſhal Turenne commanded the army that te ok 


Mardyke; to whom cardinal Mazarine wrote thus, 
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at Lockhart's inſtance, before the ſiege: © Nothing 
can be of more fatal conſequence to France, than 
the loſs of Cromwell's friendſhip, and the breach 
of the union with him; which certainly will be bro- 
ken, if forme ſtrong town is not taken and put into his 
hands.” 'I his conqueit was very grateful to Crom- 
well, who immetiately ſent ten men of war to guard 
the port of Mardyke, and cruize on that coalt. A 
foreign writer, ſpeaking of this matter, ſays, “No- 
thing could flatter the ambition of Cromwell more 
than this acouifition, knowing that he had thereby 
won immortal glory: he had, without. the Loſs of a 
man, accompliſhed a deſign, which the greateſt kings 
of England had often attempted in vain, at the ex- 
pence of their people's blood and treaſure * he had re- 
eſtabliſhed tne Lngliſn on the continent, and put 
themſelves in a condition to make themſelves maſters 
of both fides of the channel, which had been deſpair- 
ed of ſince the loſs of Calais. 


F. 12. Not long after the taking of Mardyke, an 
attempt was made upon Oftend, but without ſucceſs ; 
for ſome of the gartiſcn having contrafted with Ma- 
zarine to deliver it up, it appeared that this was 
enly a feint, carried on with the privity of the go- 
vernor, who defended himiclf bravely when the be- 
ſiegers aprearcd, killing and taking 15co French that 
were landed, ard ſorely galling the Engliſh fleet from 
the forts. But this diſappointment had no very ill 
ect; for preſently after Dunkuk was inveſted by 
the French, aſüſted by the 6000 valiant Englithmen, 
under the inſpection of Lockhart, the protector's 
amboſtzdor, but more immediately under the com- 
mand of major general Morgan. Whilſt they were 
carrying on their approaches towards the town, they 
had intelligence brought them, that the Sparuſh ge- 
neral Don John of autris, with the prince of Conde, 
the prince de Ligny, and the dukes uf Vork and 
Glouceſter, wete advancing with 30,000 men to ve- 
Leve the place. Hereupon the I rench king 2 
. ED in 
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dinal were perſuaded to withdraw to Calais, and 
leave all to be determined by a council of war. In 
the fit council, „ich was held without either Lock- 
hart or Morgan, it was reſolved to raiſe the ſiege, 
if the enemy came on. But in the next, when thoſe 
two were preſent, Mogan vehemently oppoled that 
reſolution, alled Ting, © what a d:honour it would be 
to the cron ef Fijance to have ſummoned a place, 
and brobe ground before it, and then raiſe the ſiege 
and ran awny ;* and deſtring the council to conſuler, 
that it tney raized the Eee, the alliance wich Eng- 
land would be broken the iame hour, Upon which 
it was reſolved, contrary to their former intention, to 
give battle to the enemy, if they came on, and to 
maintain the ſege. Ard the enemy coming on, 
a deſperate] fight enſued, in which the Spaniard: were 
in a manner totally routed by the Engliſh, before 
the French came in. At the end of the purſuit, 
marſhal! Turenne, with above co officers, came up 
to the Englim, and embracing the officers, ſaid, 
They never fav a moe gicimus action in theit 
lives; and that they wer2 fo traniported with the fight 
of it, that they had not power to move, or do any 
thing. 5 5 

The Spanih army being entirely vanquiſh'd, the 
confederates renewed their attempts upon tie torn 
of Dunkirk with great vigour and indufiry ; aid 
the marquiſs de Leda, the governor, being mor- 
tally wounded, as he was falling out upon the be- 
ſiegers, the Spaniards within defied a preſent cap'tu- 
lation: which being granted, th.s important place was 
ſurrendered upon articles on the 25th ci june 16c8 z 
when it was immediately delivered up into the hands 
of the Englith, by the French king and cardin:zl in 
pw puriuant to the treaty between them and tie 

rd prote Sor. | 


L. 13. Thus did Cromwell, in a ve y ſhort time, 
and wich htilz expence either of men or money, ren- 
der himſelf abſolute maſter of the Britiſh channel: but 
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ſo contrary to his were the meaſures taken in the ſuc- 
ecee\ting ruin of king Charles II. that in the ſecond 
Lear Of ti licentiods prince, one of whoſe. chief 
ende in getting money was to oblige his miſtreſſes, 
Punk was puh lichly fold to the trench : © which 
tranſaction, favs hiſl.op Burnet, mightily impaired the 
king's credit abtead; and the damage we have ſuf- 
f.rcd from it ſince, has made the bargain often re- 
tlecicd on with ſeverity at home.” It was in fact this 
tale, an the other fteps taken in the ſame reign, that 
contributed more to the aggrandizing of the French, 
than any engagement that can be attributed to Crom- 


well, It appeared, ſays another modern writer, when 


king Charles had ſold Dunki k, which Cromwell 
kept as a ſecurity for England, and the French king 


had ſurpriſed many cities and provinces to a vaſt in- 


creaſe of empire, that a treaty with Spain was more 
 Prefzrable for the prefervation of the balance of 


power. But was it poſſible for any ſuch thing as the 


ſale of Dunkirk to enter into ſuch a head as Crom- 
well's ? He would as ſoon have ſold Portſmouth. And 
he Dunkirk been ſtill kept in Engliſh hands, Crom- 
22 French treaty would never have been complain 
ev of.“ RE | En 
Sie William Temple aſſures us farther, that car- 
Cinal Mazarine having ſurmounted his own dangers 
audi the difficulties incident to a minority, purſued the 
plan leſt him by his predeceſſor, and by the aſſiſ- 


tance of an immortal body of 6000 Engliſh, made 


tuch a progreſs in Flanders, that Cromwell perceived 
the balance was turned, and gu too heavy on the 
French fide : whereupon he diſpatched a gentleman 


Frivately to Madrid, to propoſe there a change of his 


t:caty with France, into one with Spain; by which 
he would draw his forces over into their ſcrvice, and 
make them 10,000, upon condition, their firſt action 
ſhould be to beſiege Calais, and when taken, to put 
it into his hands. The perſon ſent upon this errand 


news of Cromwell's death. 'This was ſoon * 


as paſt the Pyrenees, when he was overtaken by the 
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by a peace between the two crowns, called the peace 
of the Pyrenees.” Thus we fee that with whomſoever 
the protector ſided, his deſign was to aggrandize and 
ſtrengthen the Engliſh, and to keep the balance of 

power in his own hands. 


FC. 14. Though the protector lived but a very ſhort 
time after the taking of Dunkirk, yet he received 
greater marks of honour and eſteem from the French 
court, than were ſhewn to any crowned head in Eu- 


rope. He ſent over the lord Falconbridge, his ſon-in- 


law, with a numerous and ſplendid retinue to Calais, 
where the king and cardinal then were ; who received 
him as a ſovereign prince, the cardinal giving him 
his right-hand in his apartment, whieh had never 
been done to the imperial ambaſſador, nor even to 
the pope's nuncio. And when his lordſhip took his 
leave, both the and his miniſter loaded hin» 
with rich preſents, ſome of which were for the pro- 
tector, and others for himſelf. The compliment was 
returned to Cromwell by a very ſolemn embaſſy from 
France, which ſurpaſſed molt appearances of the ſame 
kind. But che protector's death put an end to the fur- 
ther effects of this alliance. . 
This wonderful man from the very beginning of his 
_ a{miniftration, was complimented and courted by mott 
of the powers around him, who acknowledged his ſo- 
vereignty, and gave him the title of highneſs. All 
nations contended, as it were, by their ambaſſadors, 
who ſhould render themſelves moſt acceptable to him. 
Denmark had the favour of being taken _—_ the Dutch 
treaty, upon the good terms of making the fates re- 
4 for 140,000 1. to repair the damage which 
e Engliſh had ſufered from the Danes. About the 
ſame time, by the negotiation of his ambaſſador W hite- 
lock, he made a firm alliance with che kingdom of 
Sweden. He forced Portugal to tend an ambaſlador 
to beg peuce and to ſubmit to make ſatisfaction tor 
the oflence they had committed in receiving prince 
Rupert, by che payment of a great ſum of money. 
oy  Þ Luan 
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Lvcn France and Spain, in his earlieſt days, ſued for 
an alliance with him, and ſent over their mfniſters for 
that purpoſe, whom he received with all the ſtate and 
ſolemnity of a ſovereign prince. He exaggerated no- 
thing therefore in his ſpeech to his ſecond parliament, 
which he made in favour of his own government. 
The truth is, his name became formidable every - 
where. His favourite alliance was with Sweden ; 
for Charles Guſtavus and he lived in great conjunction 
af councils. But the fates of Holland ſo dreaded 
kim, that they took care to give him no manner of 
umbrage : inſomuch that when the king or his bro- 
ther came at any time to viit their filter, the prin- 
ceſs of Orange, a deputation of the ſtates was immedi- 
_ ately with them, to let them know they could have 
no ſhelter there. All Italy in like manner trembled 
at his name, and ſcemed to be under a panick fear, 
as long as he lived. His fleets ſcoured the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Turks Curit not offend him, but de- 
hvered up Hyde, the king's ambaſiacor there, who was 
brought over and executed for aſtuming that cha- 
racter. | 


The juſtice done by him on Don Pantaleon-ſa, a 
very eminent perſon, and brother to the Portugucſe 


Amballador, was what mightily raiſed the reputation 
of bis power. This man had been guilty of a mur- 
Cer, and taken ſanctuary in his brother's houie, who 
zn ũded upon the privilege due to his character. But 


Cromwell obliged him to deliver up the criminal, 


who being t. ied by a jury of half Engliſh and half fo- 
7 -1gners, was condemned to die; and accordingly 
was beheaded on Tower-H:V. And it is very remarx- 
able, that on the day of this execution, the Portugal 
ambaſſador was obliged to fign the articles of peace 
between che two nations; whereupon he immediately 
went out of town. And it is obſerved of this affair, 
to the honour cf the protector, that whatever rcalun 
the houſe of auttiia had to hate his memory, the 
emperor Leopold, near twenty years after Crom- 
well's death, brought it as a precedent to juſtify his 


carrying 


0 „ _ 


„ - wan „„ 


—_ 
me 


of deuch, that the Latin panegy 
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carrying off the prince of Furſtemburg at the treaty 
of Cologne, notwithſtanding his being a plenipoten- 
tiary for the elector of that name. And in the 
printed manifefto publiſhed by the emperor on that 
2 this piece of Cromwell's juſtice is related at 
large.“ | 

Few princes, ſays Wellwood, ever bore their cha- 
racer higher upon all occaſions, than Oliver Crom- 
well, eſpecially in his treaties with crown'd heads. 
And it is a thing without example, that is mention- 
ed by one of the beſt informed hiſtorians of the age, 
Pufendorf, in his life of the late elector of Branden- 
burgh ; tnat in Cromwell's league with France and 


| Spain, he would not allow the French king to call 


himſeif king of France, but of the French; where: s 
he took to himſelf not only the title of protector of 
England, but likewiſe of France. And which is yet 


more ſurprifing, and hardly to be believed, but for 


. D 1 * 
the authority of the author, the protetor's name was 


put before the French king's, in his inſtrument of the 


F. 15. During his adminiſtration, there were two 
ſignal inſtances given him to thew his zeal in proteC&- 


ing the proteſtants, which advanced his character 


abroaucl. 

A 
* It was while Don — * under ſentence 
k, a tranſlation of 
which is given in the appendix, was preſented to 
Cromwell, then lord-general only, in order to fi- 


ten him in favour of that Portugueſe nobleman. Illis 


circumſtance very much hcightens the idea of Crom- 
veell's inflexibility, that it was proof agaluſt one of the 
molt ortfol and fine pieces of Rattery that perhaps 
ever was writ ; and Which was the more dangerous 43 
it came from a foreigner, inveſted with a publick cha- 
racter, and at a time when every body was in doubt 
what ſy ſtem of government the general intended to 


iatrocuce. 
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abroad. The duke of Savoy raiſed a new perſccn- 
tion of the Vaudois, maſſacring many, and driving 
the reſt from their habitations. Whereupun Crom- 
well teat to the French court, demanding of them 
to oblige that duke, whom he knew to be in their 
e to put a ſtop to his unjuſt fury, or otherwiſe 
e muit break with them. The cardinal objected to 
this as unreaſonable: he would do good offices, he 
ſaid, but could not anſwer for the effects. However, 
nothing would fatisfy the protector, till they 1 
the duke to reſtore all that he had taken from his 
oteſtant ſubjects, and to renew their former privi- 
ges. Cromwell wrote on this occaſion to the duke 
himſelf, and by miſtake omitted the title of royal high - 


neſs on his letter; upon which the major part of the 


council of Savoy were for returning it unopen d: but 
one of them repreſenting, that Cromwell would not 
__ by ſuch an affront, , = would certainly lay Villa 
Franca in aſhes, and ſet the Swiſs cantons upon Sa- 
voy, the letter was read, and with the cardinal's in- 
fluence had the deſired ſucceſs. The protector alſo 
raiſed money in England for the poor ſufferers, and 
jent over an agent to ſettle all their affairs. 


At another time there happened a tumult at Niſ- 


mes, wherein ſome diſorder had been committed by 
the 2 They being apprehenſive of ſevere 
proceed 

dition and ſecrecy, to deſire Cromwell's interceſſion 
and protection. This expreſs found ſo good a recep- 
tion, that he the ſame evening diſpatched a letter to 
the cardinal, with one incloſed to the king ; alſo in- 
ſtru ions to his ambaſſador Lockhart, requiring him 
either to prevail for a total impunity of that miſde- 
meanor, or immediately to come away. At Lock- 


hart's application, the diſorder was overlooked ; and, 
though the French court complained of this way of 


7 as a little too imperious, yet the neceſſity 
of their affairs made them comply. This Lockhart, a 
wiſe and gallant man, who was governor of Dunkirk 
and ambaſſador at the ſame time, and in high —_— 


ings upon it, ſent one over, with great expe- 


* 


* 
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with the protector, told biſhop Burnet, ** that when 
he was ſent afterwards ambaſſador by king Charles, he 
found he had nothing of that regard that was paid to 


him in Cromwell's time.“ | 


* To theſe two pieces of hiſtory, we may add 


his letter to the prince of Tarente, as another in- 


ſtance of his regard for the proteſtant religion. It 
2 in Latin by Milton, and is thus tranſ- 
lated: 

Oliver, protector of the commonwealth of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, &c. to the moſt illuſtrious 
prince of Tarente, greeting. It was a very great plea- 
ture and ſatisfaction to me, to perceive by your high- 
neſs's letter which you ſent me, your love of religion, 
and your extraordinary zeal and concern for the re- 
formed churches, eſpecially conſidering that you live 
in a country where fach great things are promiſed to 
all perſons of your rank, if they forſake the orthodox 


faith, and ſo many diſcouragements are laid in the 
way of thoſe who continue ſtedfaſt. Nor was it leſs 


pleaſing to me, to find that your highneſs approved 
of my care and concern for the ſame religion, than 
which nothing ought to be more dear and precious to 


me. And I call God to witneſs, how defirous I am, 
according as I have ability and opportunity, to anſwer 


the hope and expeRation which you ſay the churches 
have concerning me, and to manifeſt it to all. Indeed 


1 ſhould eſteem it the beſt fruit of my labours, and 
of this dignity, or office, which I hold in this com- 


monwealth, to be put into a capacity of being ſer- 
viceable either to the enlargement or the iafety, or, 
which 1s the chief of all, the peace of the reformed 
church. And I earneſtly exhort your highneſs that 
you would hold faſt to the end the orthodox religion 
you have receiv'd from your fathers, with a firmneſs 
and conſtancy of mind equal to the piety and zeal you 


diicover in the profeſſion of it. Nor indeed can there 


be any thing more worthy of yourſelf and of — 


\ 
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There was yet a farther deſign, very advantageous 
to the proteſant cauic, wherewith Cromwell intended 
to have begun his kingſhip, had he taken it upon 
him; andet' t was, the inſtituting a council for the 
protein. Halen, in oppoſition to the congregation 
de propaganaa ſde at Rome. This body was to con- 
ſiſt of leven chuncellors, and four ſecretaries for dif- 
ferent province Vic ſeeretaries were to have 5001. 
ſalary a- piece, to kecp correſpondence every-where. 
Ten thouiand pourd. 2 year was to be a fund for or- 
dinary emergencies: farther ſupplies were to be pro- 
vided, as cccalons required z and Chelſea- College, 
then an old ruinous building, was to be fitted up for 
their reception. his was a great deſign and worthy 
of the nan who had formed it. | 


FS. 16, {  ſceret correſpondence he kept up, from 
his firit appearance on the theatre of affairs, was what 
every one wondered at. When he was only deputy of 
Ireland, he flupped the lord Broghill in London, 
as he was going 01er to the king, to take out a com- 
miion againſt the parliament, and fo wrought on 
him, hat he went over in the parliament's} icrv:ce, 
and continued faithful to Cromwell ever aſter. And 
wlien he was mounted to the ſummit of authority, he 
brought over a company of Jews into England, and 
gave them tolcratioa to build a ſynagogue ; becauſe 
moſt pious parents; and, tho I couid defire all things 
for your fake, yet | can wiſh you nothing better, no- 
thing more excellent, in return for the civilities you 
have mewn me, than that you ſo conduct yourielf, 
that tie caurci.es, elpecially thoſe of your own country, 
in whole difcipline you were born with fo happy a diſ- 
poſition and ot iuch a noble family, may finu in you a 
pro:ecion aniweiable to the high ſtation in which you 
are plac'd above others. Farewell. Whitehall, June 
26, 1654. Your highneſs's molt affectionate and moit 
devoted, | HH | 


OLives,”” 
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he knew, by reaſon of their negotiation of money 
in all countrics, that they were excellently fitted for 
the purpoſe of bringing him intelligence. It was by 
the information of one of thoſe, who came to him in 
a poor beggarly habit, that he intercepted a large ſum 
of money, which the Spaniards, who were then at war 
with him, were ſending over in a Dutch ſhip, to pay 
their army in Flanders. He alio prevailed on Sir 
Richard Willis, chancellor Hyce's great confident, 
to let him know all that paſied in king Charles's 
court; pretending, that his aim in diicovering the 
plots of the royaliits, for whom he had 2 great tender- 
neſs, was only to diſconcert them, that none of them 
might ſuffer for their raſhneſs. This practice of Sir 
Richard was not diſcovered till after the protector's 
death, when he ſtill continued his correſpondence with 
Thurloe, whoſe under- ſecretary, Moreland, detected 
him to the king. | 

There could not be any conſiderable perſon in Lon- 
don, of the royal party, but Cromwell immediately 
knew of it. He once told lord Eroghill, that there 
was a friend of his in town; and upon his aſcing 
Who, faid, my lord Ormond; mentioning the day 
when he arrived, and the place where he now was. 
Broghill had leave from the protector to go to Or- 
mond, and inform him of all this, that he might 
make his eſcape ; which was done accordingly, 

In matters of greateſt moment, the protector truſted 
none but his ſecretary Thurloe, and oftentimes not 
him. An inſtance of which Thurloe us'd to tell of 
himſelf ; that he was once commanded by Crom- 
well to go at a certain hour to Gray's Inn, and at 
ſuch a place deliver a bill of 20,007 I. payable to 
the bcarer at Genoa, to a man he ſhoula find walkin 
in ſuch a habit and poſture as he defcrib'd him, with- 
ot {peaking one word.” Which accordingly Thur- 
loe did: and never knew, to his dying day, either 
the perſon or the occaſion. 

At another time the protector coming late at night 
to Thurloe's office, and beginning to give him di- 

1 1 rections 
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rections about ſor=ething of great importance and fe. 
crecy, he took notice that vir. Moreland, afterward 
Sir Samuel Moreland, was in the room, which he 
had not obſerv'd before; and fearing he might have 
overheard their diſcourſe, tho' he pretended to be 
aſleep upon his detk, he drew a ponyard, which he 
always carried under his coat, and was going to 
diſpatch Moreland upon the ſpot ; if Thurloe had 
not with great intreaties prevail-d with him to deſiſt, 
aſſuring him that Moreland hid ſat up two nights to- 
gether, and was now certainly faſt aflcep. 

There was not the {millet accident that befel 
king Charlier II. in his exile, but he knew it per- 
| fed well; inſomuch that having given leave to an 
Engliſh nobleman to travel, upon condition he ſhould 
not ice Charles Stuart; he aſked him, at his return, 
„If he had punctually obeyed bis commands?“ 
Which the other affirming he kad: Cromwell reply'd, 
*« it's true you did not ſee him; for to keep your 
word with me, you agreed to meet in the dark, 
the candles being put out for that end.” And 
withal told him all the particulars that paſſed in 
converſation betwixt the king and him at their mect- 
wg. 923 8 


F. 17. That he had ſpies about king Charles, was 
not ſtrange: but his intelligence reached the moſt ſe- 
cret — of other princes, and when the mat- 
ter wa communicated to but very few : of which we 
have a notable inſtance in the buſineſs of Dunkirk. 
There was an article, as we have obſerved, in the 
treaty between France and the protector, that if Dun- 
kirk came to be taken, it ſhould immediately be de- 
livcred up to the Engliſh ; and his ambaſtador Lock- 
hart had orders to take poſſeſiion of it accordingly. 
When che French army, being joined by the Engliſh 
auxiliaries, was in its march to inveſt the town, 

Cromwell ſent one morning for the French ambaſ- 
ſador to Whitchall, and upbraided him publickly for 
his maſter's deſigned breach of promile, in giving 

2 cret 


* 
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ſecret orders to the French general to keep poſſeſ- 
ſion of Dunkirk, in caic it was taken, contrary to the 
treaty between them. The ambaiſador protaſted he 
knew nothing of the matter, às indecd he did not, 
and begg'd leave to aſſure him, that there was no 
ſuch thing thought of, Upon which Cromwell pulled 
a paper out of his pocket, © Here, ſays he, is a — 
of the cardinal's order: and | defire you to diſpatet 
immediately an expreſs, to let him know, that I am not 
to be impoſed upon; and that if he deliver not up tha 
keys of the town of Dunkirk to Lockhart within 
an hour after it ſhould be taken, tell him I'll come 
in perſon, and demand them at the gates of Pa- 
ris.” There were but four perſons iaid to be privy to 
this order, the queen-mother, the cardinal, the ma- 
rechal de Turenne, and a ſecretary, whoſe name, 
ſays Wellwodd, it is not fit to mention. The car- 
dinal for a long time blamed the queen, as ſhe 
might poſſibly have blabb'd it out to ſome of her wo- 
men: whereas it was found after the ſecretary'3 
death, that he had kept a fecret correſpondence with 
Cromwell for ſeveral years ; and therefore it was not 
doubted but he had ſent him the copy of the order 
above-mentioned. 

The meſſage had its effect; for Dunkirk was put 
into poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. And to palliate the 
matter, the duke and marechal Crequy was diſ- 
patch'd into England, ambaſſador extraordinary, to 
compliment Cromwell, attended with a numerous and 
ſplendid train of perſons of quality; among whom 
was a prince of the blood, md Mancini, Mazarine's 
nephew, who brought a letter from his uncle, to the 
protector, full of the higheſt expreſſions of reſpect; 
and aſſuring his highneſs, that being within view 
of the Engliſh ſhore, nothing but the king's indiſpo- 
fition (who lay then ill of the ſmall-pox at Calais) 
could have hinder'd him to come over to England, 
that he might enjoy the honour of waiting upon one 
of the greateſt men that ever was; and whom, 
next to his maſter, his greateſt ambition 1 * to 
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terre. But being deprived of © grent an happineſs, 
he had ſent the rerſon that was nenreſt to him in 
blood, to aflure him tte protbend vencration he 
had for his p:./on, and how much he was refolv- 
ed, to the vita of his power, to cultivate a per- 
1 amicy and friendmip bezwixt his maſter and 
Um. | 


To 


Four years beſore this, viz. on the 29th of March 
1654, the French amb:$ador M. de Bourdeaux, had 
an audience of his bighneſs in the banquetting-houſe, 
Whitehall, with the fame ftate and ceremony, as is 
wont to be uſed towards ſovereign princes ; when he 
adurciied himſelf thus to him. | 

* Your moſt ſerene highneſs has already received 
fome principal afurances of the king my maiter, of 
his deſtre to elablith a perfect correſpondency be- 
twixt his dominions and England. Hi, majefly, this 
day, gives to your highneſs ſome publick demonſtra- 
tion of the fame; and his ſending his ambaſſador to 
your highneſs, does plainly ſhew that the eſteem 
which his majeſty ma ces of your highneſs, and the 
intereſt of his people, have more power in his coun- 
cils than many conſiderations, that would be of great 
concernment to a prince leſs affected with the one 
and the other. This proceeding, grounded upon 
ſuch principles, and ſo different from wha: is 
only guided by ambition, renders the amity of the 
king my matter as conſiderable for its firmne's 
as it's utility; for which reaſon it is ſo eminently 
elteemed and courted by all the greateſt princes and 

potentates of the earth. But his majeſty communi- 

' cates none to any with ſo much joy and chearfulneſs, 
as to thoſe whoſe virtuous acts and extraordinary 
merits render them more conſpꝭcuouſly famous, than 
the largeneſs of their dominions. His majeſty is 
ſenſible, tha: all thoſe advagtages do wholly reſide in 
your 2)chnets ; and that the divine providence, * 
OT f * 
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To conclude ; it appears from numberleſs inſtances, 
that as no man practiſed the arts of government 
with more policy than Cromwell, fo he became more 
formidable, both at home and abroad, than moſt 
princes that had cver ſit upon the Engliſh throne. 
It was ſaid, that cardinal Mazarine weu!d change 
countenance whenever he heard him named; 10 
that it paicd into a proverb in France, © that he 
was not ſo much aſn.d of the devil, as of Oliver 
Cromwell.” And this authority Cromwell kept up 
till the laſt: for aſter a long chain of ſucceſies, he 
died in the peaceful poſieNion of the ſovereign power, 
tho" diſguiſed under another name; but left it to a ſon 
that little reſembled him, one that had neither heart 
nor abilities to keep it. The protector was buried 
among our kings, * with a royal pomp, and his 


death 


ſo many calamities, could not deal more favourably 
with theſe three nations, nor cauſe them to forget 
their paſt miſeries with greater ſatizfa&tion, than by 
ſubmitting them to ſo juſt a government. And fince 
it is not ſufficient for the W of their hap- 
pineſs, to make them enjoy peace at home, becauſe 
it depends no leſs on good correſpondency with na- 
tions abroad; the king my maſter does not doubt but 
to find alſo the ſame diſpoſition in your highneſs, 
which his majeſty here expreſſes in his letters. After 
fo many diſpoſitions expreſſed both by his majeſty 
and your highneſs, towards the accommodation of 
the two nations, there is reaſon to believe, that their 
wiſhes will be ſoon accompliſhed. As for me, I have 
none greater, than to be able to ſerve the king 
my matter, with the good pleaſure and ſatisfac- 
tion of your highneſs ; and that the happineſs I have, 
to tender to your highneſs the firſt aſſurances of 
his majeſty's eſteem may give me occaſion, by 
my ſervices to merit the honour of your gracious 
affection.“ | | 

The author of the compleat hiſtory of England 


obſerves. 
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death condolei by the greateſt princes and ſtates in 
chriſtendom, in ſolemn ep ib mes to his fon. It has 
been obſcrved, that as the ides of March were * 

Or- 


obſerves, in his notes, that it remains a queſtion, 
where his body was really buried. *© It was, ſays 
he, in appearance i Weſtminſter Abbey. Some re- 
port it wa; carried below bridge. and thrown into 
the Thames, ut it is moſt probable that it was 
buried in Naſeby Field. This account, continues 
he, is given, as averr'd, and ready to be depoſed, if 
occaſion required, by Mr. Barkſtead, fon to Burk- 
ſtead the regicide, who was about fifteen years old 
at the time of Cromwell's death: That the ſaid 
Barkft2ad his father, being lieutenant of the Tower, 
and a great confident of Cromwell's, did, among 
other, Ach confidents, in the time of his illneſs, deſire 
to know where he would be buried: To which the pro- 
tector anſwer d, Where he had obtain'd the greateſt 
victory and glory, and as nigh the ſpot as could be 
gueſs d where the heat of tne action was, viz. in 

pton.” Which 


was taken that the field ſhould be entirely ploughed 

up, and it was ſown three or four years ſucceſ- 
fively with corn.” Several other material circum- 
ſtances, ſays the fore mentioned author, the ſaid 
Mr. Barsſtead, (who now fequents Rickaa's colee- 
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fortunate and fatal to Julius Cæſar, ſo was the third 
of September to Cromwell : for on that day he won 
the two great victories of Dunbar and — 
in 1650 and 1051, and on that day 1658, he died. 


houſe within Templer-bar) relates, too long to be 
here inſerted. 

As to the ſtory of his body — =p in the 
Thames, it was related by a gentle n who at- 
tended Oliver in his laſt fickneſs, as we are told by 
the author of the hiſtory of England during the reigns 
of the royal houſe of Stuart. She told him, that 
the day after the protector's dcath, it was conſulted 
how to diſpoſe of his _ ; When it was concluded, 
that conſidering the malice of the cavaliers, it was 
molt certain they would inſult the body of their moſt 
dreadful enemy, if ever it ſhould be in their power ; 
to prevent which, it was refolv'd to wrap it up in 
lead, to put it on board a barge, and fink it in the 
deepeſt part of the Thames ; which was undertaken 
and perform'd by two of his near relations, and ſome 
truſty ſoldiers, the following night. So that, upon 
the whole, it remains a doubt whether his body was 
really carried in that pompous funeral proceſſion to 
Weſtminſter Abbey. 


CHAP. IX. 


Cromwell character, with a parallel betueen him 
and king Charles I. 


F. 1. T2 every reader will be able, from 
DN what has been ſaid in the preceding 
| Chapters, to form to himſelf an idea of the great 
man who is the ſubje& of them; yet, as I appre- 
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hend it will be expected frem me, that I ſhould 
ſum up the contents of all that has be:n related, and, 
with the aſſiſtance of what has been written on this 
head by others, deduce from them a ſort of fetch 
picture; I ſhall here attempt that moſt diſficult part 
of my whole work. And fince it has been cuſtomary, 
in order to raiſe our veneration for the rey al ſufferer, 
to oppote the character of king Charles I. to that of 
Cromwell, I ſhall take che liberty of comparing them, 
paragraph by paragraph, in ſuch particulars as will 
admit of compariſon. | 
Cromwell, as to his perſon, had a manly ſtern look, 
and was of an active healthful conſtitution, able to 
endure the grcateſt toil and fatigue. In ſchool ac- 
quirements the king feems to have been his ſupe- 
rior; and no wonder, ſince he was not only born 
the fon of a monarch, but ſuch a monarch as picqued 
himſelf more vpon his great learning than on his 
good government. However, if king Charles ſpoke 
teveral languages with a good grace, and had a more 
than ordinary (kill in the liberal ſciences: it is alſo 
certain that Cromwell had knowledge of the Latin 
and French tongues, and could both ſpeak and write 
them; that he was ve:y well read in Greek and Ro- 
man hiltory, and not only reſpected, but patronized 
men of genius and wit, whom he would even take 
pains to find out. And the ſame writer, “ who tells 
us that king Charles writ a tolerable hand for a king, 
but that his ſenſe was ftrong, and his itile laconick ; 
aſſures us likewiſe, that Cromwell writ a tolerable 
good hand, f and a ſtile becoming a gentleman. 


C3 

* Wellwood. | 
+ In Mr. Peck's memoirs of Cromwell's life, may 
be ſeen a ſpecimen of his hand writing, engraved from 
a ſignature of his name to a writ of ſummons, dated 


June 6, 1633. Vide title to the tranſlation of the ſe- 
cond panegyrick. | 
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$. 2. Cromwell's natural abilities mutt always have 
keen very great; tho” at firſt he difcovered none of 
thoſe extraordizary talents tua: uſe to gain applauſe, 
and work uron the affecions of the hearers and ſtan- 
ders by.“ Hs parts ſeemed to be railed as he greiv 
into place and authority, as if he had faculties that lay 
conccaled, till he had occaſion to uſe them. When 
he was to act tle part of a great man, he did it with= 
out any indecency, notwichſtanding his want of 
cuſlom. Tho' his ſpecches were for the moſt part 
amb.guous, eſpecially in publick meetings, wherein 
he rather left others to pick out his meaning than told 
it himfelf; yet at cther times he ſufficiently ſhewed he 
could command his ſtile as there was occaiton, and 
would deliver himiclf with ſuch energy and ſtrength 
of expreſſion, that it was commonly 1aid, every wrd 
he ſpoke was a thing. In this part of his character 
king Charles was no way his ſuperior; for tho' his 
majeity ſpoke with a good grace, yet when he grew 
warm 


* Sir Philip Warwick, his cotemporary, deſcribes 
Cromwell's fuſt appearance in parliament in the fol- 
lowing manner. A gentleman, ſays he, ſpeaking 
very ordinarily; apparelled in a plain cloth ſute, made 
by in ill country taylor: his innen mean and not 
very Clean : his band unfaſhionable, with a ſpeck or 
two of blood upon it: his hat without a hatband: bis 
fwerd cloſe to his ſide: his countenance f{woln and 
redd:fh : his voice tharp and untrnable ; and his clo- 
cu:ion full of fervor. Defending fore libels againit 
the queen, he was much hcearkened to. But he ion 
inproved, and ihewed himicii another man; aud ba 
the help of good cioaths, converiation and iuccels, 
appeared of a great and majeſtick depurtment, and 
of a lofty and comely preſence ; tou ads Which he 
had fingular advantages trom two great maſters, Mr. 
Pym and Mr. Hainpden, who cunningly made uſe 
of his bold and enterpriſing ſpirit, at a time when 
he had nothing to loic, and very much to expect.“ 
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warm in diſcourſe, he was apt, ſays Dr. Wellwood, 
to ſtammer. And as to his behaviour, it was ſaid of 
him, that he beſtowed favours with a worſe grace than 
his ſon Charles the ſecond refuſed them, and many 
times obliterated the ſenſe of an obligation by the 
manner of it. 
But what was the ſtrongeſt indication of Cromwell's 
great abilities, was the knowledge he ſhewed cf man- 
kind. No man ever dived into the manners and minds 
of thoſe about him with more penetration, nor ſooner 
diſcovered their natural talents and tempers than him- 
ſelf. If he chanced to hear of a man fit for his pur- 
poſe, tho' never ſo obſcure, he ſent for him and em- 
ployed him; ſuiting the employment to the perſon, 
and not the perſon to the employment. Upon this 
maxim in his government, ſays one, depended in a 
you meaſure his ſacceſs. And what maxim could 
be nobler than this, and more worthy of a governor ? 
Had king Charles followed it, and not truſted the ma- 
nagement of his weightieſt affairs to parafites and 
prieſts, the only creatures who engroſſed his favour, 
* advocates would never have had that popular ſub- 
ject, his martyrdom, to harangue on, nor the uſurpa- 
tion of Cromwell to complain of *. 


F. 3. The piety and virtue of king Charles, with 
fome people, are inexhauſtible themes of declamation. 
They 


* How this prince comes to be ſo extremely po- 
pular amongſt many of the clergy, and conſequently 
amongſt many of the laity, influenced by them, is 
obvious enough. He was a very great bigot to the 
church, to ceremonies, and ſhew in religion, and to 
the power and pomp of churchmen. Theſe he che- 
riſhed, and exalted, and ſurrendered to them almoſt 
the whole ſupremacy ; and not only ſuffered them to 
enjoy the uſe of it as a preſent from him, but ſuffered 
them to ſeize it for themſelves, and even to deny his 
title to it. [See note at the end of F. 5.] For ſuch 
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They tell us, he was a proteſtant in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, 
firm to the church of England, conſtant and regular 
in devotion: that he was never guilty of any exceſs, 
never regarded any woman but his queen, and could 
not bear any diſcourſe that was lewd or profane. 
All this may be granted, without any prejudice to 
the character of Cromwell; tho' it is a matter of 
much doubt, if every particular of what is here ſaid 
de exactly true. For if, as ſome affirm, he was for 
a middle way between proteſtants and papiſts; or as 
others, did even — the pope by letter with 
his uſual title, and was willing to reſtore the revenues 
of the eccleſiaſtics, which had been divided by Hen- 
ry VIII. among the nobility ; I cannot fee how he 
can be eſteemed fo hearty a proteſtant. But who 
ever doubted of Cromwell's ſincere zeal for protef« 
tantiſm, againſt the errors of the church of Rome? 
Did he not give many ſingle inſtances * of it, both 
at home and abroad? As to his devotion, we have 
as 


court and favour to them, for humouring them in their 
perſecution of the puritans, for his glutting them with 
power, and becoming their creature rather than fove- 
reign and head of the church, they promoted and con- 
ſecrated all the exceſſes, oppreſſions, and lawleſs mea. 
ſures of his reign, becaute all theſe violences were 
exerciſed over the laity; and the churchmen were io 
far from feeling them, that they ſhared in his domi- 
nation, and acted the king too in their place and 
turn. This is the true ſource of ſo much merit and 
raiſe ; for this he is adored and fainted; for this 
1e has been often compared to Jeſus Chriſt in his 
ſufferings ; and for this the guilt of murde ing him 
has been repreſented as greater than that of 
crucifying our Bleſſed Saviour.” Vide a Layman's 


ſermon before the ſociety of Lircoln's-Ian, Jan. 30, 


1731. | Ss | 
| Fi and that n l quote i in th: VIIIch 
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as good a proof of his ſincerity therein, as we can 
have of any ſuch matter ; I mean, his whole outward 
deportment. And it is allowed that he was very tem- 
perate, ſparing in bis diet, and tho' he would ſome- 
times drink freely, yet never to exceſs : that he was 
moderate in all other pleaſures, and after his firſt re- 
formation, free from all vifible immoralities : that he 
ſeemed to be a great enemy to vice, and a lover of vir- 
tue; always taking care to ſuppreſs the former, and 
to encourage the latter. | 
King Charles's high opinion of the royal dignity, 
and the extraordinary qualities he aſſumed to himſelf 
thereupon. could not but hinder him from being an o- 
pen and chearful companion. Accordingly we are told, 
that he was of a grave and melancholic diſpoſition. 
But Cromwel!, at the height of his fortune, was 
very diverting and familiar in converſation, when 
among his friends; tho' in publick, for decorum ſake, 
he was more reſerved. On theſe familiar occaſions 
he commonly called for tobacco, pipes, and a candle, 
and would now and then take a pipe himſelf. But 
when buſineſs came upon the carpet, he would paſs 
from theſe relaxations to the moſt ſerious diſcourſe, 
and adviſe with his friends about his weighty and im- 
portant affairs. Add to this, that he affected, for the 
moſt part, a plainneſs in his clothes ; but in them, as 
well as in his guards and attendants, he appear- 
ed with magnificence upon publick occaſions. This 
ſhews he a more true taſte of real and 
majeſty, than many who were born to the enjoyment 
of them. 


F. 4. © It cannot be proved, ſays Rapin, that king 
8 excited the bil rebellion: —_ it — 
be affirmed, it was not againſt him that the Iriſh took 
arms. The papitts, Triſh and Engliſh, always 
booked upon this moe as their protector, and were 
ever ready to aſſiſt him“. If ſo, and conſequently 


* Vide note at the end of g. f. 
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it ſhould be found that the Iriſh rebellion was not diſ- 
agreeable to him, with what face can his advocates 
call him a merciful prince, and accuſe Cromwell of 
cruelty ? Can Cromwell be charged with conniving at 
any ſingle aſſaſſination, much leſs with permitting the 
maſſicre of thouſands ? He was in his temper good- 
natured and humane, even to his known enemies. He 
would ſometimes be very merry and jocund with ſome 
of the nobility ; and would then take occaſion to tell 
them, what company they had lately kept, and 
when and where they had drank the king and the 
royal family's health; adviſing them when they did 
ſo again, to do it more privately : and this without 
the leaſt ſign of paſſion. 

We need not deny perſonal courage to king 
Charles, in order to prove that Cromwell was braver 
than he. It was no great compliment therefore that 
was paſſed on him by the French miniſter, when he 
called the protector the firſt captain of the age. His 

courage and conduct in the feld were undoubted! 

admirable: he had a dignity of ſoul, which the 
reateſt dangers and difficulties rather animated than 
— z and his diſcipline and government of 
the army, in all reſpects, was ſuch as might become 
the molt renowned and accomplithed general. Nor 
was it any diminution of this part of his charace-, 
that he was wary in his conduct, and that, after he 
was declared protector, he always wore a coat of 
mail under his other clothes. Leis caution thin he 
made uſe of, in the place that he poiſeſs d. and lur- 
rounded as he was by ſecret and open enemies, might 
have deſerved the name of negligence. 


F. 5. I come now to that part of the parallel, in 
which king Charles is thought by many to have had 
much the advantage, I mean fincerity. Cromwell 
indeed was a great diſſembler : but was he grenter 

I cannot help making a quotation here from a 
modern hiſtorian, who has taken much pains to 

ä blacken 
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than the man who deceived bim? Muſt not every one 
who reads his hiſtory, acknowledge with Rapin, that 
ſincerity was not the favourite virtue of king Charles ? 
He that made frequent uſe of mental reſervations, 
concealed in ambiguous terms and general expreſſions, 
whereof he reſerved the explication for a proper place 
and ſeaſon ; he who gave his aſſent to acts of parlia- 
ment, the moſt ſolemn promiſe a king of England 
can make, merely in a belief of their Fo void in 
themſelves, and conſequently that he was not bound 
by the engagement ; he who courtcd the parliament's 
generals, in whoſe power he was, to reſtore him, 
with a view all the time to deſtroy them, ruin their 
maſters, and introduce an arbitrary power by right of 
conqueſt 


blacken Cromwell's character, as there appears to be 
a good deal of truth in his words, mingled up with 
ſome malice. He tells us, that the uſurper brought 
about his ends by the moſt exquiſite hypocriſy, and 
artful management of the ſeveral tribes of bigots and 
enthuſiaſts under his command. Other generals, 
ſays he, by interpreting omens and uncommon acci- 
dents, have accompliſhed mighty things ; but none 
ever knew how to work up the paſlions, and apply 
the wild whimſies of melancholy men to their parti- 
cular deſigns, like this ſon of diſſimulation and atheiſm. 
He had well ſtudied the weakneſs and folly peculiar 
to every ſect, and could direct their rage and fury to 
the deſtruction of his enemies; and, when it grew 
dangerous to himſelf, as artiully play them againſt 
each other. Princes of old ſent to conſult the oracles 
of diſtant countries; this prodigy of a man was him- 
ſelf the ſoldier's oracle; and, if he ſaid heaven ap- 
proved his purpoſe, they undertook the moſt hazar- 
dous enterprize as chearfully as if an angel had pro- 
miſed them ſucceſs.” Salmon's hiſtory of England, 
val. vii. p. 184. It is not my deſign to prove that 
Cromwell was not a great difſembler, but that king 
Charles actually was fo too. See more concerning the 
king in the extracts, F. 7. | 
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conqueſt over his own people; could he be the ho- 
neſteſt, ſincereſt, beſt man in England, as Cromwell 


once thought him by miſtake, and others, who 


cannot now be miſtaken, have ſince repreſented him? 
Was it ſtrange that the parliament ihould not confide 
in his promiſes ? or that Cromwell, after diſcovering 
his intentions, ſhould abandon his intereſt, and even 
endeavour to countermine him in his own way ? I 


cannot help thinking, that Cromwell had never been 


that finiſhed diſſembler he afterwards appeared, if the 
king firſt, and afterwards his own party, had not 
made it neceſſary to his preſervation ; which feems 
to be all he once aimed at: but when he had tried 
the experiment, and found himſelf an over match 
both for the one and the other, he purſued the advan- 
tage, till he had joſtled royalty frit, and afterwards 


the new-fangled commonwealch moniter, out of all 


authority, and erected monarchy again in his own 
perſon upon another baſis, under a name that had not 
yet become obnoxious. 

We are told that Cromwell waz an enthuſiaſt. But 


the good ſenſe that appeared in all his actions, pub- 


lick and private, is a ſufficient tetimony that enthu- 
naſm had not the aſcendant cover him. And inde, 
notwithſtanding his pretenſions of grace and regeve- 

ration, one would be tempted to think that he cou!d 
have no real reliſh of the doctrines he profeſied, but 
only that he ſuited his diſimulation to all parties and 
tempers. Mr. Waller, who was his kinſman, fre- 
quently waited on him during his protectorſhip; and, 
as he often declared, obſerved him to be very well 
read in antient learning ; and that his rude cant and 
ſpiritual ſimplicity were downright affectation. Wal- 
ler frequently took notice, that in the midſt of their 
diſcourſe a ſervant has come in, to tell him ſuch and 
ſuch perſons attended: upon which Cromwell would 


_ rife, and ſtop them, talking at the door, where he 


could over-hear him ſay, * The Lord will reveal, 
the Lord will help,” and ſeveral ſuch expreſſions ; 


which, when he returned to Mr. Waller, he excuſed, 


+ ſay ing, 
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"2ping, * Couſin Waller, I muſt talk to theſe men 
after their own way; and would then go on where 
they left off, This created in Mr, Waller an opinion, 
that he tecretly deſpiſed thoſe whom he ſeemed to 
count, : 

But if Cromwell was no enthuſiaſt, it is certain that 
King Charles was a very great one. Pomp and cere- 
mony, which were then called decency and good or- 
der, with the divine right of epiſcopacy, as well as 
royalty. had got ſo thorough a poſſeſſion of his un- 
derſtanding, that he could ſee nothing but through 
the medium of theſe. So had he been faſhioned by 
Laud, Neile, Wren, Montague, and the other Sache- 
verels of thoſe times that if he may in any ſenſe be 
called a martyr, it was to the pride and ambition of 
eccleſiaſticks, rather than, as is weakly pretended, to 
the proteſtant religion, and the church of 1 


We have an unexceptionable picture of the prin- 
cipal clergy of this reign, from a ſpeech of the excel - 
lent lord Falkland, a robleman who was afterwards 
ain in the king's ſervice. * It ſeemed, ſays he, 
their work [the bithops] to try how much of a papiſt 
might be brought in without popery, and to deſtroy 

as much as they could of the goſpel, without way 
ing themſelves into danger of being deſtroyed by 

law. Some of them have fo ;nduſtriouſly laboured to 
deduce themſelves from Rome, that they have given 
great ſuſpicion, that in gratitude they deſire to return 
thither, or at leaſt to meet it half way. Some have 
evidently Iaboured to bring in an Engliſh, though not 
a Roman, popery : I mean, not only the outſide and 
ureſs of it, but equally abſolute, a blind dependence 
cf the people upon the clergy, and of the clergy upon 
themtelves ; and have oppoſed the papacy beyond 
the tea, that they might ſettle one beyond the Water 
[vamely, at Lambeth.] Nay, common fame is more 
than ordinarily falſe, if none of them have found a 
way to reconcile the opinions of Rome to the prefer- 
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F. 6. I ſhall continue this parallel only in two in- 
ſtances more, which regard & exerciſe of their au- 
thoruty ; 


ments of England, and be fo abſolutely, directly, and 
cordially papiſts, that it is all that fifteen hundred 
pounds a year can do to keep them from r 
it. — lle had ſaid juſt before, That they had ſirit 
depreſſed preaching to their power, and next labour - 
ed to make it ſuch, as the harm had not been much 
if it had been depreſſed. The moſt frequent ſubjects, 
even in the molt ſecret auditories, being the divine 
right of biſhops and tithes, che ſacredneſs of the 
clergy, the ſacrilege of impropriations, the demoliſh- 
ing of puritaniſm ard property, the building the pre- 
rogative at St. Paul's; the introduction of ſuch doc- 
trines, as, admitting them true, the truth would not 
recompenſe the ſcandal ; or of ſuch that were ſo falſe, 
that, as Sir Thomas Moore ſaid of the caſuits, they 
ſerved but to inform them how near they might ap- 
proach to fin, without ſinning. 

A late author. afierts farther, and it ſeems upon 
very good ground. That archbiſhop Laud was al- 
ready affecting the title of hol:nefs, and moſt holy fa- 
ther. The books of papiils were licen ed by bis 

chaplaias, or approved by bimielf. New becks 
againſt popery were by him forbid to be printed; 
ſome ſuch — . — were called in. The beſt 
| pans books of long ſtanding and formerly pub- 

ſhed by authority, were not ſuffered ta be reprint- 

ed; not even Fox's famous acts and monuments, 2 
common place book to proteſtants of their ſufferings 
and burnings under queen Mary, and of the popith 
cruelty then and before. The very Practice of piety, 
a a proteſtant book, which had gone through fix and 
thirty editions, was not permitted to be reprinted. 

Biſhop Wren put this extraordinary article among 
thoſe of his viſitation : © That the churchwardens in 
every pariſh in his dioceſe ſhould enquire whether 
any perſons preſumed to talk of religion at their 
tables, or in their families.” It was made one of 
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thority ; and theſe are, their juſtice in the admini- 
tration of affairs at home, and their zeal for the 
honour of their country abroad. As to the firſt, 
King Charles, according to his advocate lord Cla- 
Tendon, was fo great a lover of juſtice, that no temp- 
tation could dipole him to a wrongful action, ex- 


cept 


the articles againſt biſhop Williams, that he had ſaid, 
He did not allow the prieſts to jeer, nor to make 
inveftives againſt the people.” It was another article 
againſt him, that he had wickedly jeſted on St. 
Martin's hood.“ And it was another article againſt 
him, © that he had ſaid, that the people are God's 
and the king's, and not the prieſt's people; though 
for this he quoted a national council. Poor Gille- 
brand, an almanack- maker, was proſecuted by the 
archbiſhop in the high-commiſſion court, for leaving 
the names of the old popiſh ſaints out of his calendar, 
and inſerting in their room the names of the proteſtant 
martyrs. Biſhop Colins of Durham cauſed three 
hundred wax candles to be lighted up in the church 
on Candlemas day, in honour of our lady. He for- 
bad any pſalms to be ſung before or after the ſermon, 
but, inſtead of pſalms, an arthem in praiſe of the 
three kings of Colen. He declared in the pulpit, that 
when our reformers aboliſhed the maſs, they took 

away all good order. He ſaid that the king had no 
more power over the church, than the boy that rub- 
bed his horſes heels. For the clergy had then aſſum- 


ed to themſelves the real ſupremacy ; and as the 


crown had taken it from the pope, who had uſurped 


it, they had uſurped it now from the crown, to the 


_ diſgrace of the king, the ſubverhon of the conſtitu- 
tion, and to their own ſhame, and even perjury.” 
Vide examination of the facts and reaſonings in the 
biſhop of Chicheſter's ſermon before the houſe of 
Jords, Jan. 3o, 1731. What muſt the king be, who 
could bear all this, and even ſuffer himſelf in defence 
of theſe uſurpations ? See note at the end of F. 2. of 
this chapter. . 
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cept it was ſo diſguiſed to him, that he believed it to 
be juſt.” Upon which Rapin has the following re- 
mark. This, ſays he, may be true, if applied to 
22 perſons: but beſides the juſtice which a 

ing ought to adminiſter impartially to | wg x per- 
ſons, there is another ſort of juſtice due from him to 
all his people in general. With reſpect to this latter, 
it may Fuſtly be doubted, that lord Clarendon's en- 
comium is inconſiſtent with the project of altering the 
conſtitution, and aſſuming a power which was cer- 
tainly illegal.” | 

But more than this, methinks we may even queſ- 
tion the whole of lord Clarendon's aſſertion. Could 
he be ſo great a lover of juſtice, who ſuffered it to 
be daily perverted, in the moſt notorious manner, by 
the ſtar- chamber and high commiſton courts ? Were 
levies upon the people without conſent of parliament, 
and arbitrary impriſonments and fines for non-pay- 


ment; were thoſe, inſtances of a tender regard for pri- 


vate property, and the liberty of the ſubject? But 
erhaps theſe were the actions that came diſguiſed to 
im, fo as to appear juſt. If that was the caſe, he 


muſt either have been more ignorant, or more indo- 


lent, than became a king. But the imputation of 
ignorance he removed himſelf, when he declared, that 
he knew the law as well as any private | qo" 
in England.” What then, did he entirely neglect 
the examination of affairs ? did he leave all ro his mi- 
niſters, the Villiers, the Lauds, and the Straffords? 
will not even this be allowed? Then let mN who 
can, acquit him of the many illegal acts of ſovereignty, 
that — his reign. * * 
I need not take much pains to prove that Cromwell 
was herein unlike king Charles; ſince the worſt of 
his enemies call him a lover of juſtice, without any 
ſuch ſaving clauſe about the diſguiſing of a wrongfull 
action. Cromwell ſaw and judged for himſc'f ; if an 
action was diſguiſed, he knew how to unmaſk it, 
which he certainly did. Whatever arbitrary proceed- 
ings be has been charged with, were only in inſtances 
L 5 where 
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where his authority was controver which, as 
things then were, it was neceſſary to have eftabliſhed, 
not for his particular ſecurity alone, but in order that 
the law, in other caſes, might have duc cone. 

And if he claims this preemin2nce in the adminiſtra- 


1191. at hab, hat ſhall we ſay of the other point, 
hn: 42 , the honour of the Englith nation in 
f this, it has been well obſerved, he 


per Which is fo very natural to En- 
a 1. ould often ſay, that the dignity 
aas upon the account of the nation, of 
l. ch the king wa: only the 71 head; and 
therefore the nation heing ſtill the ſame, he would 
have the ſame reſpect paid to his miniſters as if he had 
been a king.“ Was it not an inſtance without ex- 
ample, that in four or five years he ſhould revenge all 
the inſults committed on his country during a civil 
war, retrieve the credit that had been gradually fink- 
ing through two long reigns of near fiſty years, ex- 
tend his dominions in remote parts, acquire the real 
maſtery of the Britiſh channel, and in fine, render 
- himſelf the arbiter of Europe * ? Not a fingle Briton, 
in 


* © England, ſays M. de Voltaire, (ſpeaking of 
the ſtate of Europe at the beginning of Lewis XIV's 
reign) which was much more — 72 [than Hol- 
land] claimed the 8 of the ſeas, and preten- 
ded to Ballarce the ſeveral ſtates of Europe. But 
Charles I. who aſcerded the throne in 1625, ſo far 
from being able to hold the weight of this ballance, 
found the ſcepter drop ping from his kb and. His de- 
fign was to raiſe his power to ſuch a height in Eng- 
land, 2s to make it independent on the laws ; and to 
change the religion eſtabliſhed in Scotland. Too ob- 
ſtinate to deſiſt from his views, and too weak to put 

them in execution, this kind huſband and tender fa- 
ther, this good man and ill adviſed monarch, engaged 
in a civil war, which at laſt brought him to a ſcaf- 
told, where, with his crown, he loſt his life. * 
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in his time, but could demand reparation, or at leaſt 
revenge, for injurſes ſuſtained, whether from the cor- 
ſairs of Barbary, France, or Spain“. Not an op- 
preſſed foreigner claimed his protection, but it was 
immediately and effectually granted. What ſhall we 
compare to this in the reign of king Charles or his 
father? Was the honour of the flag then aflerted ? 
Were we not duped, deſpiſed, and inſulted ? How ¹. 
was the elector Palatine protected, though the ſon-in- 
law of king James? How was the duke of Rohen aſ- 
ſiſted, in the proteſtant war at Rochelle, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſolemn engagement of king Charles, un- 
der his own hand ? But | have done with comparing 
of perſons between whom there is ſo little ſhadow of 
reſemblance ; and ſhall content myſelf with throwing 
together a few more ſuch particulars with regard to 


each of them, as I find to be the ſentiments of thoſe 


who have written of theſe times. | 
5. 7. To begin with the king. And here I ſhall 
have recourſe to the words of a modern mn” + 
wh 


This civil war, begun in the minority of Lewis 


XIV. prevented England for ſome time from con- 


cerning itſelf with the intereſts of its neighbourrs, 
whereby that country lot its eſteem and felicity, 
Its trade was interrupte ; ſo that all other nations 
imagined England was buried under its own ruins, 

when on a ſudden, it emerged and grew more formi- 


dable than ever under the government of Oliver. This 


man poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſupreme power, by carry- 
ing | © goſpel in one hand, a ſword in the other, 


and by wearing the vizor of religion; and, during 
his adminiftration, he veiled the crimes of an uſurper 


with the qualities of a great _ Eſſay on the age 
of Lewis XIV. p. 26. in Engliſh. 5 
Vide the ſtory of the quaker in the preceding 


chapter. 


+ Examination of the facts and reaſonings in the 
biſhop of Chicheſter's ſermon, Jan. 30. 1731 
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who has drawn his charaQer I am afraid but too 
juſtly, though perhaps with a little more warmth and 
freedom of expreihon than were abſolutely neceſſary. 
*+ The violation, ſays he, the repeated and continual 
violation of his coronation oath ; his paſſing the bill 
of rights, and owning all theſe rights to be legal and 
juſt, and thence confeſſing that he had broken them 
all ; nay, his violating that very bill in all its parts, 
almoſt as ſoon as he had paſſed it, were but ill marks 
of a heart very upright and ſincere. Of all theſe ex- 
ceſſes he was guilty, at a time when his parliament 
were well diſpoſed for the honourable ſupport of his 
government, and free from any deſign to diftreſs it, 
much leſs to alter it; nay, were ready to grant him 
very noble ſupplies, if he would but have ſuffered ju- 
ſtice to be done upon public traitors, the infamous 
inſtruments of illegal power, and of mutual diſtruſt 
between him and his 1 
He actually committed, or attempted to commit, 
all the enormities, all the acts of uſurpation, commit- 
ted by the late king James ; levied money againſt 
law; levied forces, and obliged his ſubjects to main- 
tain them, againſt law; raiſed a body of foreign 
forces to deftroy the law, and enſlave his ple at 
once; diſpenſed with all the laws; filled the priſons 
with illuſtrious patriots, who defended the law, 
and themſelves by the law ; encouraged and re- 
warded hirelirng doctors to maintain that his will 
was above law, nay itſelf the higheſt law, and 
binding upon the confciences of his ſubjects, on 
pain of eternal damnation ; and that ſuch as reſiſt- 
ed his royal will, reſiſted God, and were guilty of 
impiety and rebellion. He robbed cities of their 
charters, the publick of its money and liberty, and 
treated his free · born ſubjects as flaves born only to 

obey him, na 
It is ſaid, that he was not a papiſt : perhaps he 
was not; that is, not a ſubject to the pope of Rome: 
but he was bent upon ſetting up an hierarchy in Eng- 
land, reſembling that of Rome in all its power and 
terrors. Nor does it avail, if men are to be perſe- 
| cuted 
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euted and oppreſſed for their conſcience, whether 
they ſuffer from the tyranny of a Hildebrand, a Lu- 
ther, or a Laud.—It is certain, that of all the diſſen- 
ters, none but the papiſts had any mercy ſhewn them, 
and theſe were in ich favour. — 

Had he not laid afide parliaments, [ſpeaking of 
the latter part of his reign] laid them aſide for twelve 
years together ? Had he not made it penal even to 
talk of parliaments? Nor does it at all appear, that 
he ever intended to call another, till the diſtreſſes 
brought upon him by his wanton conduct, and by the 
wiſe advice of the biſhops, (who involved him in a 
war with his own people for words and forms, and 
the violent eſtabliſhment of in Scotland) forced 
him to it. Nay, [I think it apparent, that he very 
early meditated to rule like his brother of France ; at 
leaſt, that this bad ſpirit was infuſed into him by his 
traiterous counſellors, and particularly animated by 
the biſhops and clergy ..—— 

His judges were public traitors, enemies to their 
country, the hirelings of power, wretches who ſanc- 
tified by the name of law, as many of the clergy 
did by the name of Chriſt, the moſt complicated 
wickedneſſes under the ſun, that of ovyer-turning all 

laws human and divine, and of enſlaving a nhole 
people. It avails not what ſufficiency they in the 
knowledge of the law, farther than to condemn. 
them; nor does it avail what has been ſaid to their 
— 8 25 facts, ns moſt notorious, contradict 
it,—Did king James's judges go greater lengths to 
legitimate lawleſs power | 2 Aha 
them too were able men ; they were therefore the 
more inexcuſable. The truth is, both theſe princes 


ſeem to have conſidered their judges as the machines 


and champions of uſurpation, as the abandoned in- 
ſtruments of cancelling law by chicanery.—— 
As to his declarations and conceſſions, [to his laſt 
P to govern for the future by known 
ws of the land, and to maintain the juſt rights and 
privileges of parliaments; I have already taken ſome 
notice how much his actions contradicted his declara- 
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tions. He had already contradicted, over and over» 
all his profeſſions to former parliaments: he had 
manifeſted ſuch an affection for lawleſs power, and 
ſach a ſettled intention to introduce it ; ſuch a fond- 
neſs for the promoters of it, and ſuch diſlike of all 


other men and meaſures; that it was no wonder 


his laſt parliament was loth to truſt him, and for 


guarding themſelves with all poſſible ſecurities againſt 


a relapſe into their former bondage: and I doubt 
his readineſs in his conceſſions, was no proof of a 
zoſe to obſerve them. They ftill remembered 
ow wantonly he had broke his coronation oath, 
the bill of rights, and all the tics of law ; ſeized 
their properties, and impriſoned their perſons. And 
all his compliance ſeemed only the effects of diſtreſs, 
all his other reſources having failed him, nor had he 
recourſe to parliament, till violence, and power, and 


ſtratagems, and every ſcheme of ſupport from any 


| 


quarter, had miſcarried ; and he conformed 
old ways, when new would no longer do. 


8 


This ſeemed to be the opinion of the parliament, 


and this the ground of their diſtruſt. They remem- 
bered his profeſſions to former parliaments, and how 
little his actions had — with theſe profeſ- 
ſtons; how he had inſulted parliaments when he 
thought he could ſubſiſt, however lawleſsly, without 
them; how wantonly he had diſſolved them; how 
barbarouſly he had uſed their perſons after ſuch diſ- 


ſolution ; a diſſolution called by lord Clarendon © un- 


reaſonable, unſkilful, and precipitate.” Theſe jea- 
loufies poſſeſſed the whole parliament, at leaſt a great 
majority; and ſome concurring accidents terribly 
heightened them, * particularly his ſuppoſed tam- 
8 E with the army in the North, and the Iriſh maſ- 


chy, or to introduce a new government. It was 
compoſed of many: igreat and able men, who all con- 


2 see chap. 1. F. 6. and 7. 


acre. Vet amongſt all theſe alarms, there ſeems not 
the leaſt view in that aſſembly to aboliſh the monar- 


_ curred 


— — 


5 
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eurred in putting reſtraints upon the * as he 
might not be able to break through. at events 
followed no man foreſaw, or could foreſee. A war 
enſued, and on both ſides there appeared conſider- 


able men. 


Yet the great men who adhered to the king, tho' 
the — the parliament too violent, ſeem to have 
had no confidence in him, that he meant well to the 
conſtitution : and it was probably owing to ſuch their 
diſtruſt of his humour and deſigns, that after the bat- 
tle of Edge-hill, where he had the advantage on his 


| ſide, they did not to London, w he 


might have had a ch for being maſter. They 
who gave him good counſel at Oxford, found but 


cold countenance, and ſome of them were diſgraced. 


—— - And, if I remember right, it appears even from 
my lord Clarendon, that the conceſſions which he 


made, proceeded from no ſe to obſerve them. — 


As to what has been offered, in proof of 


the king's ſincerity and good intentions, namely, his 
Chriſtian — at . this — — will 

[equally] juſtify thoſe who doomed him to die. Did 
not the regicides meet death with great intrepidity, 
ſome of them with raptures ? Do not almoſt all en- 
thuſiaſts die ſo, even the moſt criminal and bloody, 
even traitors and aſſaſſins? I think the s of 
his intention had been more clear, had he fairly 
owned the many grievous iniquities of his reign, his 


_ oppreſſion and arbitrary rule. But we ſee in as 


in other inſtances, the great partiality of men to 
themſelves and their own actions, and how little their 
opinions ought to weigh in ſuch caſes. Cardinal 


Richelieu, who had done a thouſand acts of violence 


and injuſtice, ſaw at his death no guilt in any part of 
his life, eſpecially as a miniſter.” 15 

There need be nothing added to theſe extracts, 
which ſome perhaps may think abundantly too ſe- 
vere. But if ſuch things are true, why ſhould they 
not be ſpoken ? Is the name of king Charles fo very 
ſacred, that every name elſe muſt be aſperſed to — 
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ſerve it ſpotleſs ? Admit but a very ſmall part of what 
is here ſaid, and aſcribe all the reſt to partiality and 
malice ; and I doubt there will ſtill be enough to de- 


prive the royal martyr of much of the veneration that 
is paid to his memory. 


J, 8. I now come to my other character, that of 
Cromwell. We are told by all parties that he had an 
abſolute command over all his paſſions and affections, 
ſo that he could ſuit his carriage to all companies and 
occaſions; while himſelf, ſounding the opinions of 


others, artfully concealed his own: that he applied 


himſelf ſo induſtriouſly to the buſineſs of the com- 
monwealth, and diſcovered ſuch abilities for the ma- 
naging of it, that his greateſt enemies acknowledged 
he was not unworthy of the government, if his way 
to it had been juſt and innocent. In a word, we 
have this character of him by lord Clarendon, who 
profeſſedly hated his memory. © He muſt have had 
a wonderful underſtanding in the natures and humours 


of men, and as great a dexterity in applying them, 


who, from a private and obſcure birth (though of a 
family) without intereſt or eſtate, alliance or 
iendſhip, could raiſe himſelf to ſuch a height, and 
compound and knead ſuch oppotite and contradictory 
tempers, humours, and intereſt, into a conſiſtence 


| that contributed to his deſigns, and to their own de- 


ſtruction ; whilſt himſelf grew inſenſibly powerful 
enough to cut off thoſe by whom he had climbed, in 
— — that they projected to demoliſh their own 
ding.“ = 

Thovgh Cromwell was ambitious to a very high 
degree, yet at the ſame time he had a paſſionate 
regard for the publick good. It is certain he did 
more things for the honour and advantage of the na- 
tion, notwithſtanding his own precarious ſituation, 
than had been done for whole ages in the preceding 
times. Some of them were laboured at long before 
to no effect, and being dropped upon the reſtoration, 
have been ſince reſumed, and carried on with great 
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difficulty. To inſtance only in two, the union of 
the three kingdoms and the reformation of the 
laws. King James had wiſhed, from his firſt com- 
ing to England, to cement an union between South 
and North Britain : neither he nor his ſon could 
ever accompliſh it ; but Cromwell united not only 
England and Scotland, but brought in Ireland alſo. 
How many years was it afterwards, and with what 
expence and labour, that king James's original 
plan, which was but half ſo extenſive as Cromwell's, 
was firmly eſtabliſhed ? And then as w the laws, he 
outvied the beſt of our kings that had gone be- 
fore him, and every one ſince him till his preſent 
moſt ſacred majeſty. Edward III. permitted plead- 
ing in the Engliſh tongue, but he went no farther ; 
whereas Cromwell rendered not only the pleadings, 
but the practice, and even the laws Pond rows into 
Englih. And what a noble ſcheme this was, is 
manifeſted from the reſumption of it in our own 
day. - 
If Cromwell united three kingdoms in one, he 
firſt conquered two of thoſe kingdoms. Ireland had 
long been reckoned a demeſne of the crown of 
England, but had never been ſo ſubdued as to ren- 
der the natives . * 2 docile. They wow 
now at war with the Engliſh parliament, 
had — of all the DI but one or 
two. But Cromwell ſoon reduced them to obedi- 
ence, and os them out of a capacity of being ever 
ſo formidable fince. He did the ſame by the hardy” 
Scots ; and even took their impregnable caſtle of 
Edinburgh, which, they ſay, had never before ſub- 
mitted to a conqueror. With all theſe extraordi- 
nary qualities, and this wonderful ſeries of ſucceſs, 
need we think it ſtrange that he was the admira- 
tion of the age in which he lived, and that thoſe 
who hated him moſt, even praiſed him in their in- 
vectives? That Dryden, Waller, Sprat, and other 
fine poets, who afterwards inſulted his memory, in 
order to pay their court to the riſing ſun, tound 
os themſelves 
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_ themſelves inſpired with his praiſe , while his ac- 
tions were freſh on their — 14 and could not help 
paying that tribute to his remains, which the muſes 
never beſtow voluntarily + but on the greateſt of men, 
the heroes and patrons of mankind ? 


F. 9. Having mentioned the poets, I cannot in 
juſtice but take notice that Mr. Abraham Cowley, 
the celebrated wit of that age, was fo far from fall- 
ing in with this panegyrizing humour of his brethren, 
that he has written “a diſcourſe by way of viſion, 
concerning the government of Oliver Cromwell,” with 

an expreſs view to render his name and memory odi- 
ous to all poſterity. But if it be conſidered, that Mr. 
Cowley had altogether as ftrong perſonal reafons, at 
leait in his own opinion, to we: 2 5s him againſt the 
protector, as Mr. Waller had to engage him in his 
intereſt, we ſhail have juſt grounds to ſuſpect the im- 
partiality of the ſatiriſt, as much as that of the enco- 
miaſt. Waller had been fined and baniſhed in the 
heat of the civil war, for a conſpiracy againſt the 
parliament, of which he was a member: he was re- 
called wien Cromwell aſſumed the ſupreme- power, 
and had his eſtate, what was leit of it, reſtored to 
ham by the prote tor z. Cowley had all along beea 
a ſharer in the diſtreſſes of the royal family, and ſpent. 
| above twelve years in their ſervice abroad ; and when 


ix. 

It muſt be confeſſed that Waller's relation and 
— 722 to the protector were ſuch, that one can 
hardly ſay whether the incenſe he offered to him was 
' altogether voluntary or not: but Dryden, Sprat, and 
the others, whoſe pieces we have annexed to this 
book, had no ſuch motive; and therefore the remark 
continues juſt. | ES: 

t See his life, as printed before many editions of 
his works. 5 


Dr. Sprat, and prefixed to Mr. Cowley's works. 
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it was thought fit, by thoſe on whom he depended» 
that he ſhould come over into England, and, under 


pretence of privacy and retirement, take occaſion here 


of giving notice of the poſture of affairs; he was ſeiz - 
ed — aſter his arrival, being miſtaken for another 
gentleman, and after examination detained, and put 
under a ſevere reſtraint, from which he was not re- 
leaſed without giving a thouſand pourds bail, which 
kept him in England a ſort of priſoner at large il 
after Cromwell's death ® ; a circumſtance that, added 


to his native loyalty to his maſter, would hardly fail 


of ſouring his —_ againſt the government of thoſe 
times. Tho' in fact, to an unprejudiced perſon at 


this day, if the buſineſs he came over upon was really 


diſcovered at his examination, it rather proves the 


lenity than the ſeverity of Cromwell's adminiftration, 


that a man of Mr. Cowley's dangerous genius and 
firm attachment to the king, and whom it had bece. 


found impoſſible to bring over to the other party, 


ſhould have his liberty upon ſuch eaſy terms. But 
the light in which Mr. Cowley beheld the protector's 


_ authority, mad: every at of power he exerted, tho” 
ever fo tenderly, look like heavy oppreſſion, and moſt 
inſupportable tyranny. 


Yet when I read this gentleman's abovemention'd 
diſcourſe, (which is — in the form of a dia- 
logue between the guardian, or rather governing de- 
mon of the decealed protector, and the author,) I 
cannot but think he has put ſome arguments into the 


mouth of his evil ſpirit, that he ſeems not able ſatiſ- 
factorily to anſwer aſterwards, and that too in thoſe 


rticulars on which he the moſt ſtrenuouſly infiſts. 
I will give the reader only two paragraphs, with a 
few ſhort reflections on them. | 
What can be more extraordinary, ſays our ima- 
ginary demon, than that a perſon of mean birth, no 


See the life of Mr. Abraham Cowley, written by 


fortune, 
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fortune, no eminent qualities of body, which have 
ſometimes, nor of mind, wkich have often, raiſed men 
to the higheſt dignities, ſhould have the courage to at- 
tempt, and the happineſs to ſucceed in, fo improbable 
a deſign, as the deſtruction of one of the moſt antient, 
and moſt ſolid founded monarchics upon earth? That 
he ſhould have the power or boldneſs to put his prince 
and maſter to an open and infamous death? To baniſh 
that numerous and ſtrongly- allied family? To do all 
this under the nam2 and wages of a parliament? To 
trample upon them as he pleaſed, and ſpurn them out 
of doors when he grew weary of them? To raiſe up 
a new, and unheard. of monſter out of their aſhes ? To 
ſtifle that in the very infancy, and ſet up himſelf above 
all things that ever were called ſovereign in England? 
To oppreſs his enemies by arms, and all his friends 
afterwards by artifice ? To ſerve all parties patiently 
for a while, and to command them victoriouſly at 
laſt? To over., run each corner of the three nations, 
and overcome, with equal facility, both the riches of 
the ſouth, and the poverty of the north ? To be fear- 
ed and courted by all foreign princes, and adopted a 
brother to the gods of the earth? To call together 
parliaments with a word of his pen, and ſcatter them 
again with the breath of his mouth ? 'To be humbly 
and daily petitioned, that he would pleaſe to be hired, 
at the rate of two millions a year, to be the maſter of 
thoſe who had hired him before to be their ſervant ? 

To have the eftates and lives of three kingdoms as 
much at his diſpoſal, as was the little inheritance of 
his father ; and to be as noble and liberal in the ſpend- 
ing of them? And laſtly (for there is no end of all 
the particulars of his glory) to bequeath all this with 
one word to his poſterity ? To die with peace at home, 
and triumph abroad? To be buried among kings with 
more than regal ſolemnity ? And to leave a name be- 
hind him, not to be extinguiſhed but with the whole 
world; which, as it is now too little for his praiſes, 
ſo might it have been too for his conqueſts, ow 

wh — 
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hort line of his human life could have been ſtretched 
out to the extent of his immortal deſigns?“ * 
I took notice, at the beginning of this review , 
of the great abſurdity of depriving Cromwell of every - 
reat and noble quality, and at the ſame time aſcri- 
| to him ſuch actions as none but a great man was 
ever known to perform. Mr. Cowley, we fee, among 
the other loyal writers of that age, has fallen into this 
abſurdity, and even put it into the mouth of the pro- 
tector's apologiſt, as a thing acknowledged by his 
own party. Fur needs there any other anſwer to the 
| poſtularum in the firſt queſtion, than what is contained 
| m that, and all the queſtions that follow ? It lay upon 
| him to prove, that the man who did all the wonderful 
things he there enumerates, had no extraordinary qua- 
lities either of body or mind: otherwiſe we are not 
| obliged to admit ſuch an improbability on his mere 
ſuppoſition, againſt all the evidence of facts, that no 
| man attempts to contradict? The whole diſpute there-_ 
fore concerning his merit, muſt turn at laſt, I believe, 
upon his moral qualifications, and not upon his abili- 
ties natural or acquired. And the only queſtion then 
is (and indeed Mr. Cowley's declamation againſt him 
hinges chiefly on that point) whether Cromwell was 
| an honeſt, not whether he was a great man? and how 
| far what he did will admit of a juſtification ? This is 
the propoſition I have had in view throughout the pre- 
ſent eflay : every reader muſt judge, according to his 
own ſentiments of government, and the critical ſitu- 
ation of thoſe times, how much I have carried it in 
his favour. For till the points are ſettled, in what 
caſes, and how far, reſiſtance to the ſupreme magi- 
| ſtrate be lawful ; and at what crifis a man may, to pre- 
| vent confuſion, aſſume that power to himſelf which 
1 he ſces to be falling away from others ; I cannot ſee 
| that we have any certainty to determine theſe matters 
| by Cromwell's fincerity, which I have almoſt every” 


® See Cowley's works 139, p. 585, in vol. II. 
1 Chap. 1. F. 2. ln 


where 
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where given up, eſpecially after his breaking of with 
the king ; but this, I think, is done with no more 
diſadvantage to him, chan the king himſelf is 8 
of the ſame virtue, upon evidence equally valid. And 
allowing him to be defective in this, and that he 
was a moſt finiſhed difſembler (if indeed diſſimulation 
were in him properly a defect) I ſhould be glad to 
know what other qualification, neceſſary to the form- 
ing a great prince, I will not venture to ſay a good 
man, appears to be wanting in him. 

But I proceed to my other quotation, in which the 
author makes his demon diſcuſs the queſtion, Whe- 
ther the protector were a tyrant in the uſurpation of 
power? The paſlage runs thus : 

„I fay, that not only he, but no man ever was 
ſo, [a tyrant in the uſurpation of power ;] and that 
for theſe reaſons. Firſt, becauſe all power belongs 
only to God, who is the ſource and fountain of it, 
as kings are of all honours in their dominions. Princes 
are but his viceroys in the little provinces of this world ; 
and to ſome he gives their places for a few years, to 
ſome for their lives, and to others (upon ends and 
deſerts beſt known to himſelf, or merely for his in- 
diſputable good pleaſu e) he beitows, as it were, leaſes 
upon them, w- their poſterity, for ſuch a date of 
time as is prefixed in that patent of their deſtiny, 
which is not legible to you men below. Neither is it 
more unlawful for Oliver to ſucceed Charles in the 
kingdom of England, when God ſo diſpoſes of it, 
than it had been for him to — the lord 
Strafford in the lieutenanc of Ireland, if he had been 
* to it by the king then reigning. Men are 
in caſes obliged to obey him, whom they ſee ac- 
tually inveſted with the authority, by that ſovereign 
from whom he ought to derive it, without diſputing or 
* cauſes, either of the removal of the 
one, or tl of the other. Secondly, be- 
cauſe all power is attended either by the election or 
conſent of the people, and chat takes away the objec- 
tion of forcible intruſion; or ay 
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them, and that gives ſuch a legal authority as muſt be 
wanting in the uſurpation of a tyrant : ſo that either 
this title is right, and then there are no uſurpers, or 
elſe it is a wrong one, and then there are none elſe 
but uſurpers, if you examine the original pretences of 
the princes of the world. Thirdly, (which, quittin 
the diſpute in general, is a particular juſtification o 
his highneſs) the government of England was totally 
broken and diſſolved, and extinguiſhed by the confu- 
fions of a civil war; ſo that his highneſs could not be 
accuſed of poſſeſſing himſelf violently of the antient 
building of the commonwealth, but to have prudently 
and peaceably built up a new one out of the ruins 
— aſhes of = former * he * 7 a — 
rable ſhipwreck, can with extraordinary indu — 
ther together the diſperſed and broken planks 2 
* of it, and with no leſs wonderful art and felicity 
o rejoin them, as to make a new veſſel more tight 
and beautiful than the old one, deſerves, no doubt, to 
have the command of her (even as his highneſs had) 
by the defire of the ſeamen and paſſengers themſelves. 
And do but conſider laſtly, (for I omit a multitude of 
weighty things that might be ſpoken upon this noble 
argument) do but conſider ſeriouſly and impartially 
with yourſelf, what admirable parts of wit and pru- 
dence, what indefatigable diligence and invincible 
courage muſt of neceſſity have concurred in the per- 
fon of that man, who on ſo contemptible beginnings, 
and thro' ſo many thouſand difficulties, was able not 
only to make himſelf the greateſt and moſt abſolute 
monarch of this nation, but to add to it the entire 
_ conqueſt of Ireland and Scotland (which the whole 
force of the world, joined with the Roman virtue, 
could never attain to) and to crown all this with illuſ- 
trious and heroical undertakings, and ſuccefſes upon 
all our foreign enemies; do but, I ſay, confider this, 
and you ail cont, that his prodigious merits were 
a better title to imperial dignity, than the blood of an 


hundred royal progenitors ; ** 
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that he lived not to overcome more nations, than 
envy him the conqueſt and dominion of theſe.” * 

I refer the reader to the author's works for his an- 
ſwer at large to the foregoing propoſitions, it being 
too long = inſerted here; but muſt inform him be- 
forehand, that if he is not prejudiced by notions of 
abſolute indefeaſible right, I am apt to think he will 
imagine Mr. Cowley might, upon the main, as well 
have let this enquiry alone ; and that he has ſtated the 
points of aſſumption and tranſlation of empire a little 
too ſtrongly on the protector's fide, unleſs his own ar - 
guments had been better founded, and more con- 
cluſive. 

To make Cromwell the ſole author of all that con- 
fuſion, and diſſolution of government, in which he 
manifeſtly bore only a part, and that in the capacity 
of a ſervant; but which he fingly reſtored again at a 
critical time to his own advantage; and yet to deny | 
him every great endowment, moral and intellectual; 
nay the very honour of having once ſaid a wife and 
witty thing; this is more of the ſame abſurdity that 
was before exploded, and what might well enough 
make his antagoniſt fall a laughing, as the author 
himſelf expreſies it, at the ſimplicity of his diſcourſe.” r 
As to the reſt, there may be much truth in what he ad- 
vances upon moral and chriſtian principles, and ſome- 
What immoral and unchriſttan.in a few of the Machia- 
vellian maxims above recited : yet the admitting of all 

this does not derogate from Cromwell's abilities, nor 
leſſen the merit of his making a good uſe of power, 
when he might, without controul, have abuſed it to 
the vileſt purpoſes. 


Vol. II. p. 594 &c. 
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AlL:TtTER of the marquis of Montroſs to kigg 
Charles 1. delivered during che treaty of Uxbridge, 
and which was the occaſion of breaking alt the con- 

| _ ferences. 


* May it pleaſe your maſeſty, 


II E laſt diſpatch I ſent your majeſy was by 
my worthy friend, and your myeity's brave 
ſervant, Sir William Raoilock, from Kintore, 

near Aberdeen, dated the 14th of September laſt; 
wherein I acquainted your majeſty with the good ſuc- 
ceſs of your arms in this kingdom, and of the battles 
the juſtice of your cauſe has won over your obdured 
rebel ſubjects. Since Sir William Rollock went, 1 
have traverſed all the north of Scotland, up to Ar- 
gyle's country, who durit not ſtay my coming, or I 
mould have 2 your majeſty a good account of him 
e er now. But at lait I have met with him yeſterdav 
to his coſt ; of which your gracious majeſty be plyaicd 
to receive the following particulars. es: | 
After I had laid — the whole county of Argyle. 
| and brought off proviſions for my army of what could 
. be found, I received information, that Argyle was got 
| together with a conſiderable army made up chiefly of 
iis own clan, and vaſſals, ＋ tenants, with others of 
| = the 
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the rebels that joined him; and that he was at Inver- 
lochy, where he expected the earl of Seaforth, and the 
Sept (family) of the Fraziers, to con: e up to him with 
all the forces they could get together. Upon this in- 
telligence I departed out of Argyleſhire, and marched 
thro' Lorn, Glencow, and Aber, till I came to Lock- 
neſs; my deſign being to fall upon Argyle, before Sea- 
forth, and the Fraziers could join him. My march 
was thro” inacceſhble mountains, where I could have 
no guides but cowherds, and they ſcarce acquainted 
with a place but fix miles from their own habitations. 
If I had been attacked but with one hundred men in 
ſome of theſe paſſes, I muſt have certainly returned 
back; for it would have been impoſſible to force my 


way, moſt of the paſſes being ſo ſtrait, that three men 


could not march a-breaſt. I was willing to let the 
world ſee, that Argyle was not the man his highland 
men believed him to be, and that it was not impoſſible 
to beat him in his own highlands. The difficulteſt 
march of all, was over the Lochaber mountains, which 
we at laſt ſurmounted, and came upon the back of the 
enemy when they leaſt ſuſpected us, having cut off 
 fome ſcouts we met four miles from Inverlochy. Our 
van came within view of them about five o'clock in 

the afternoon, and we made a halt till our rear was got 
up, which could not be done till eight at night. The 
rebels took the alarm and ſtood to their arms, as well 
as we, all night, which was moon-light, and very 
clear. There were ſome few ſkirmiſhes between the 
rebels and us all the night, and with no loſs on our 
fide, but one man. By break of day I ordered my 
men to be'ready to fall on upon the firſt fignal; 
and I underftood fince by the 22 the rebels did 
the ſame. A little aſter the ſun was up both armies 
met, and the rebels fought for ſome time with great 


bravery; the prime of the Campbels giving the firſt 
onſet as men that deſerved to fight in a better cauſe. 
Our men, having a nobler cauſe, did wonders, and | 


came immediately to puſh of pike, and dint of ſword, 


after their firſt firing. The rebels — © | 
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but, after ſome reſiſtance at frſt, began to run, whom 
we purſued for nine miles together, making a great 
laughter; which I would have hindered, if poſlible, 
that I might ſave your majeſty's rebel ſubjects ; for 
well I know your majeſty does not delight in their 
blood, but in their returning to their duty. There were 
at leaſt fifteen hundred killed in the battle, and the 
purſuit ; among whom were a great many of the moſt 
conſiderable gentlemen of the name of Campbell, and 
ſome of them nearly related to the earl. I have ſaved 
and taken priſoners ſeveral of them, that have acknow- 
ledged to me their fault, and lay all the blame on their 
chief. Some gentlemen of the low lands, that had 
behaved themſelves bravely in the battle, when they 
ſaw all loſt, fled into their old caſtle ; and upon their 
ſurrender I have treated them honourably, and taken 
their parole, never to bear arms againſt your majeſty. 
We have of your majeſty's army about two hundred 
wounded, but I hope few of them dangerouſly. I can 
hear but of four killed, and one of them whom I can- 
not name to your majeſty but with grief of mind, Sir 
Thomas Ogilvy, of whom I wrote to you in my laſt. 
He is not yet dead, but they ſay he cannot poſſibly 
live, and we give him over for dead. Your majeſty 
had never a truer ſervant, nor there never was a braver 
honeſter gentleman. For the reſt of the particulars of 
this action, I refer myſelf to the bearer, Mr. Hay, 
whom your majeſty knows already, and therefore | 
need not recommend him. 

Now, ſacred Sir, let me humbly intreat your ma- 
jeſty's pardon, if I preſume to write you my poor 
thoughts and opinion about what I heard by a letter 
I received from my friends in the ſouth laſt week, as 
if your majeſty was entering into a treaty with your re- 
bel parliament in England. The ſucceſs of your arms 
in Scotland does not more rejoice my heart, than that 
news from England is like to break it. And whatever 
comes of me, I will ſpeak my mind freely to your ma- 
jeſty; for it is not mine, but your majeſty's intereſt I 
ſeek. When I had the honour of waiting upon your 

| M2 majeſty 
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majeſty the laſt, I tol at full length what I fully 
undertbood, of the deſigns of your rebel ſubjects in 
both kingdoms ; which I had occaſion to know, as 
much as any one whatſoever, being at that time, as 
they thought, entirely in their intereſt. Your majeſty 
may remember how much you ſaid you were convinced 
I was in the right in my opinion of them. I am ſure 
there is nothing fallen out ſince, to make your majeſty 
change your judgment in all thoſe things I laid before 
vour majeſty at that time. The more your majeſty 
grants, the more will be aſked ; and I have too much 
reaſon to know, that they will not reſt ſatisfied with | 
leſs than making your majeſty a king of ſtraw. I hope 
the news I have received about a treaty may be a miſ- 
take; and the rather, that the letter wherewith the 
queen was pleaſed to honour me, dated the zoth of 
December, mentions no ſuch thing. Yet I know not 
what to make of the intelligence I received, fince it | 
comes from Sir Robert Spotſwood, who writes it with | 
great regret; and it's no wonder, conſidering that no f 
man living is a more true ſubject, than he. Forgive | 
me, facred ſovereign, to tell your majeſty, that in my 
wy opinion, it is unworthy of a king to treat with re- 
el fubje&s, while they have the {word in their hands. 
And tho God forbid | ſhould ſtint your majeſty's mer- | 
cy, yet I muſt declare the horror that | am in, when 
I think of a treaty, while your majeſty and they are in 
a ſield with two armies ; unleſs they diſband, and ſub- 
mit themſelves entirely to your majeſty's goodneſs and 
pardon. As to the ſtate of affairs in this kingdom, 
the bearer will fully inform your majelty in every par- 
ticular. And give me leave, with all humility, to af- 
ſure your majeſty, that thro' God's bleſſing, I am in 
the faireſt way to reduce this kingdom to your ma- 
jelty's obedience. And if the meaſures I have con- 
certed with your other loyal ſubjeRs fail me not, which 
they hardly can, I doubt not but before the end of this 
ſummer | ſhall be able to come to your majeſty's aſ- 
ſiſtance with a brave army; which, backed with the 
juſtice of your majeſty's cauſe, will make the rebels in 
England, 
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England, as well as in Scotland, feel the juſt rewards 
of rebellion. Only give me leave, after | have re- 
duced this country to your majeſty's obedience, and 
conquered from Dan to Beerſheba, to ſay to your 
majeſty then, as David's general did to his maſter, 
« Come thou thyſelf, leſt this country be called by my 
name; for, in all my actions, I am only at your ma- 


jeſty's honour and intereſt, as becomes one that 15 to 
his laſt breath, | 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 
Your majeſty's moſt humble, 

moſt faithful, and 
N molt obedient ſervant and ſubjeRt, 
i» Locked 8 
Feb. 3, 1645. MON TROSS. 
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The ſubſtance of Cromwell's firſt conference with the 
members and officers concerning ſettling the nation. 
Whitelock's memoirs, p. 516, a. 


T ENTHALL the ſpeaker began thus: My lord, 

this company were very ready to attend your ex-. 
cellency; and the buſineſs you are pleaſed to propound. 
to us, is very neceſſary to be conſidered. God hath 
given marvellous ſueceſs to our forces under your com- 
mand, and if we do not improve theſe mercies to ſome 
ſettlement, ſuch as may be to God's honour, and the 
youu oe this commonwealth, we ſhall be very much 


-worthy. | 0 i 
1 Harriſon. 


ern 
Harriſon. I think that which my lord general hath 
. Ne is to adviſe us to a ſettlement both of our 
civil and ſpiritual liberties, and ſo that the mercies 
which the Lord hath given in to us, may not be caſt 
away; how this may be done 15 the great queſtion. 
Whitelock. lt is a great queſtion indeed, and not 
ſuddenly to be reſolved ; yet it v-2re pity that a meet - 
ing of io many able worthy perions as I fee here, 
j:ould be fruiticſs. I ſhould hum oer in the Brit 
place, whether it be not requiſite to be underſtood, in 
* hat way this ſettlement is deſired, whether of an ab- 
ſolute republick, or with any mixture of monarchy. 
General Cromwell. My lord commiſhoner White- 
lock hath put us upon the right point ; and indeed it 
„ my meaning, that we ſhould conſider, whether a 
republick, or a mix'd monarchical government will 
e beſt to be ſettled ; and if any, thing monarchical, 
then in whom that power ſhall be placed. 


Sir Tho. Widdrington. I think a mix d monarchi- 


cal government will be moſt ſuitable to the laws and 
23 of this nation; and if any monarchical, I ſup- 
poſe we ſhall hold it moſt juſt to place that power in 
one of the ſons of the late king. | 

Fleetwood. I think that the queſtion, Whether 

an abſolute republick, or a mix'd monarchy, be beſt 
to be ſettled in this nation, will not be very eaſy to be 

determined, | 

Lord-chief-juſtice St. John. It will be found that 
the government of this nation, without ſomething of 
monarchical power, will be very difficult to be ſo ſet- 
tled, as not to ſhake the foundation of our laws, and 
the liberties of the people. | 


Lenthall. It will breed a ſtrange confuſion to ſettle 
a government of this nation, without ſomething of 


monarchy, | 
| Deſborough. I beſeech you, my lord, why may 
not this, as well as other nations, be govern'd in the 
way of a republick. CS 
Whitelock. The laws of England are ſo inter- 
woven with the power and practice of ne. 
| that 


would be very effectual. 
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that to ſettle a government without ſomething of mo- 
narchy in it, would make ſo great an alteration in the 
proceedings of our law, that you have ſcarce time to 
rectify, nor can we well foreſee the inconveniencies 
which will ariſe thereby. 

Whalley. I do not well underſtand matters of law; 


but it ſeems to me the beſt way, not to have any 


thing of monarchical power in the ſettlement of our 
government. And if we ſhould reſolve upon any, 
whom have we to pitch upon? The king's eldeſt ſon 
hath been in arms againſt us, and his ſecond ſon like- 
wiſe is our enemy. 

Sir Thomas Widdrington. But the late king's third 
ſon, the duke of Glouceſter, is ſtill among us, and 
too young to have been in arms againſt us, or in- 
ſected with the principles of our enemies. 

Whitelock. There may be a day ow for the 
king's eldeſt ſon, or for the duke of York his brother, 
to come in to the parliament; and upon ſuch terms 
as ſhall be thought fit, and agreeable to our civil 
and ſpiritual liberties, a ſettlement may be made with 
th . 


General Cromwell. That will be a bufineſs of 
more than ordinary difficulty : but really, I think, if 
it may be done with fafety, and preſervation of our 
rights, both as Engliſhmen and as chriſtians, that a 
ſettlement with ſomething of monarchical power in it 


7 


| No. III. 
A remarkable conference between general Cromwell 
and Whitelock on the ſame ſubject. Whitelock, p. 
548. b. & ſeq. 


HE lord-gencral Cromwell meeting with com- 
miſſioner Whitelock one cvening in the park, 
ſaluted him with more than ordinary courteſy, and 
M 4 deſired 
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deſired to have ſome private diſcourſe with him. 
Whitelock waited on him accordingly, and after ſome 
previous diſcourſe, the lord-general proceeded thus: 
* Your lordſhip hath obſerved moſt truly the inclina- 
tions of the ofiicers of the army to particular factions, 
ard to murmurings, that they are not rewarded ac- 
cerding to their deſerts; and others, who have ven- 
tured leaſt, have gained moſt, and they have neither 
profit nor preferment, nor place in government, which 
others hold, who have undergone no hardſhips nor 
hazards for the commonwealth ; and herein they have 
too much of truth; yet their infolence is very great, 
and their influence on the private ſoldiers works them 
to the like diſcontents and murmurings. 

Then as for the members of parliament, the army 
begins to have a ſtrange diſtaſte againſt them, and [ 
with their pride, and ambition, and ſe!f-ſeeking, in- 
groſſing alf places of honour and profit to themſelves 
and their friends, and their daily breaking forth into 
new and violent parties and factions ; their delays of 
buſineſs, and defigns to perpetuate themſelves, and 
to continue the power in their own hands; their med- 
diing in private matters between party and party, con - 
trary to the inſtitution of parliaments, and their inju- 
mice and portiality in thoſe matters, and the ſcanda- 
dus lives of ſome of the chief of them; theſe things, 
„ Jord, do give too much ground for people to open 
their n.ouths againſt them, and to diſlike them. Nor 
cauticy be kept within the bounds of Juſtice, and 
or reaſon, they themſelves being the ſupreme po- 
vr of the nation, liable to no account to any, nor 
ft» be cor*rouled or regulated by any other power, 
ter being none ſuperior, or co-ordinate with them. 
do that unleſs there be ſome authority and power ſo 
and ſo high, as to reſtrain and keep things in 
cirer order, and that may be a check to theſe exor- 
i ::ancies, it will be impoſlible in humane reaſon to 
prevent our ruin.” 1 

Whitelock anſwered : “ I confeſs the danger we are 
by theſe extravagancies and inordinate powers, is 

. more 
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more than I doubt is generally apprehended ; yet as 
to that part of it which concerns the ſoldiery, your 
excellency's power and commiſſion is ſufficient already 
to reſtrain and keep them in their due obedience : and 
bleſſed be God, you have done it hitherto, and I 
doubt not but by your wiſdom you will be able ftill 
to do it. As to the members of parliament, I con- 
feſs the greateſt difficulty lies there, your commiſſion 
being from them, and they being acknowledged the 
ſupreme power of the nation, ſubject to no controuls, 
nor allowing any _=_ from them. Yet, I am ſure, 
your excellency will not look upon them as generally 
-deprav'd : too many of them are much to blame in 
thoſe things you have mentioned, and many unfit 
things have paſſed among them ; but I hope well of 
the major part of them, when great matters come to 
a deciſion.” | Ea od 
The lord-general reply'd, © There is little hopes of 
a good ſettlement to be made by them, really there 
is not; but a great deal of fear, that they will deſtroy 
again what the Lord hath done graciouſly for them 
and us. We all forget God, and God will forget us, 
and give us up to confuſion ; and theſe men wall help 
it on, if they be ſuffered to proceed in their wi ys ; 
ſome courſe muſt be thought on to curb and reſtrain 
them, or we ſhall be ruined by them.” - | 
Upon this Whitelock ſaid, We vurſelves bave 
acknowledged them the ſupreme power, ind taken _ 
our commithons and authority in the highett concern- 
ments from them; and how to reſtrain and curb them 
after this, l be hard to £:d out a way for it.” 
The genere then put this ſhort queſtton to White- 
lock, What if a man ſhould take nn him to be 
king?“ Whitciock 1aid, * He though: that the re- 
medy e 01d be v orſe than the diſcaſe: And the ge- 
perall 107 Why he thought 0, he pro- 
cec d- 2s to „gur own perion, the title of king 
We » 53! no ade ntage, becauſe you have the full 
kingly power in you already. cyarcciting the militia, 
as you are general; as to the nomination of ciel of. 
„ | ficers 
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fecrs, thoſe whom you think fitteit are ſeldom refu- 
fed ; and altno' you have no negative vote in the 
aſſing of laws, yet what you diſlike will not eaſily 
he carried ; and the taxes are already ſettled, and in 
your power to diſpoſe the money raiſed. And as to 
foreign affairs, tho' the ceremonial application be 
made to the parliament, yet the expectation of good 
or bad ſucceſs in it, is from your excellency ; and 
particular ſollicitations of foreign miniſters are made 


to you only. So that I apprehend indeed leſs envy, 


and danger, and pomp, but not leſs power and real 
opportunities of doing good in your being general, 
than would be if you Rad aſſumed the title of king. 

Cromwell replied.“ I have heard ſome of your 
profeſſion obſerve, that whoever is actually king by 
election, the acts done by him are as lawful and juſti- 
fiable, as if done by a king, who had the crown by 


inheritance ; and that by an act of parliament in king 


Henry the ſeventh's reign, it was ſafer for the people 
to act under a king, let his title be what it will, tha 
under any other power. 


Whitelock agreed to e legality, but much doubt- 


ed the expediency of it. d being aſked, * What 
danger he apprehended ., t:king this title,” he an- 


iwered, * The . I think would be this: one of 


the main points of controverſy betwixt us and our 
_ adverſaries, is, Whetl er the government of this na- 


tion ſhall be eſtabliſhed in monarchy, or in a free 


Rate or commonwealth? And moſt of our friends 
have engaged with us, upon the hopes of having the 
government ſettled in a free ſtate, and to effect that, 
have undergone all their hazards and difficulties ; 
they being perſuaced (though I think much miſtaken) 


thall enjoy more liberty and right, both as to their 
iriritual and civil concernments, than they ſhall un- 
der monarchy, the preſſures and diflike whereof are 


your excellency ſhall take upon you the title of king, 
| tis ſtate of your cauſe will be — wholly — 


that under the government of a commonwealth, they i 


io freſh in their memories and ſufferings. Now if 
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mined, and monarchy eſtabliſhed in your perſon ; 
and the queſtion will be no more, whether our go- 
vernment ſha!l be by a monarch or by a free ſtate, 
but, whether Cromwell or Stuart ſhall be our king 
and monarch. An! that queſtion, wherein before ſo 
great parties of the nation were engaged, and which 
was univerſal, will by this means become in effect a 
private controverſy only; before it was national, 
what kind of government we ſhould have; now it will 
become particular, who ſhall be our governor, whe- 
ther of the family of the Stuarts, or of the family of 
the Cromwells. Thus the ſtate of our controverſy 
being totally changed, all thoſe who were for a com- 
monwealth {and they are a very great and conſidera- 
ble party) having their hopes therein fruſtrated, will 
| deſert you; your hands wul be weakened, your inte- 
reſt ſtreightened, and your cauſe in apparent danger 
to be ruined.” | 
The general here acknowledged that Whitelock 
ſpoke reafon, and aſ d him, What other thing he 
could propound, that might obviate the preſent dan- 
ers and difficulties, wherein they were all involv'd.“ 

Whitelock confeſs'd, it would be the greateſt diffi- 
culty to find out ſuch an expedient ; but ſaid, he had 
ſome things in his private thoughts upon this matter, 
which he fear'd were not fit or ſafe for him to com- 
municate. But upon the general's preſſing him to 
diſſolve them, and promifing there ſhould A no pre- 
judice come to him by any private diicourſe betwixt 
them, and aſſuring him, * ſhould never betray his 
friend, and that he ſhould take kindly whatever he 
ſhould offer ; Whitelock began thus : © Give meleave 
then firſt to conſider your exceller:cy's condition. You 
are invironed with ſecret enemies. Upon your ſub- 
duing the puvohck enemy, the officers of your army 
account themſelves all viftors, and to have had an 
equal ſhare in the conqueſt with you. The ſucceſs 
which God hath given us, hath not a little elated 
their minds, and many of them are buſy, and of tur- 
bulent ſpirits, and are no: without their defigns hun 
| Ke 
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t'iey may diſmount your excellency, and ſome of 
themſelves get up into the ſaddle; how they may 
bring vou down, and ſet up themſelves. They want 
not counicl and encouragement herein, it may be, 
from ſome members of che parliament, who may be 
jealous of your power and greatnefs, leſt you ſhould 
grow too high for them, and in time over-maſter 
them ; and they will plot to bring you down firſt, or 
to clip your wings.” 

The general upon this thanked Whitelock for ſo 
fully conſidering his condition: It is, ſaid he, a te- 
ſtimony of your love to me and care of me, and 
you have rightly conſider'd it; and I may ſay, with- 
out vanity, that in my condition yours 15 involv'd and 
all our friends, and thoſe that plot my ruin will hard- 
ly bear your continuance in any condition worthy of 
you. Beſides this, the cauſe itſelf may poſſibly re- 
ceive ſome diſadvantage, by the ſtrugglings and conten- 
tions among ourſelves. But what, Sir, are your thoughts 
for p vention of thoſe miſchiefs that hang over our 
heads ?” 

Whitclock then proceeded : © Pardon me, Sir, in 
the next place a little to conſider the condition of 
the king of Scots. This prince being now by your 
valcur, and the ſucceſs which God hath given to the 
parllament, and to the army under your command, 
reduc'd to a very low condition, both he, and all 
about bim, cannot but be very inclinable to hearken 
to any terms, whereby their loſt hopes may be reviv- 
ed of his being reſtored to the crown, and they to 
their fortunes and native country. By a private treaty 
with him you may ſecure yourſelf, and your friends, 
and their fortunes ; you may make yourſelf and your 
Po0werity as great and permanent, to all human pro- 
babiity, as ever any ſubject W, and provide for 
your friends : you may put ſuch limits to monarchical 
power, as will ſecure our ſpiuitual and civil liberties, 
and you may ſecure the cauſe in which we are all en- 
ovaved ; and this may be effectually done, by havin 
the power of the mülitia continue in yourſelf, — 

N whom 
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whom you ſhall agree upon after you. I propound 
therefore for your excellency to ſend to the king of 
— and have a private treaty with him for that 
urpoſe.” | 
, he general hereupon told him, he thought he had 
much reaſon for what he propounded : But, ſaid he, 
it is a matter of ſo high importance and difficulty, that 
it deſerves more time of conſideration and debate, than 
is at preſent allowed us: we jhall therefore take a far. 
ther time to diſcourſe of it. 

Whitelock ſays, © With this the general broke off, 
and went to other company, and fo into Whitehall, 
ſeeming by his countenance and carriage diſpleaſed 
with what I had ſaid. Yet he never, objected it 
againſt me in any publick meeting afterwards : only 
his carriage towards me from that time was altered, and 
his adviſing with me not ſo frequent and intimate as 
before. 


ofoctectooſeoctorÞe checke t:cjooeecjocforhedipois 


No. IV. 


N the inſtrument of government, ſubſcribed the 
ſixteenth of December 1653, by Cromwell when 
he was lord protector, it was declared that the mem- 
bers for the future be thus elected, to the end that the 
kingdom might be more equally repreſented. 


Bedford, county 5, town 1. 

Berks, county 5, 3 1, Reading 1. 

2 county 5, Buckingham 1, Aileſbury 1, Wic- 
comb 1. | 

Cambridge, county 4, Iſle of Ely 2, Cambridge, 
town 1, Univerſity 1. 

Cheſter, county 4, city 1. 

Cornwall, county 8, Launceſton 1, Truro 1, Pen- 

rn 1, Eaftlow and Weſtlow 1. 

Cumberland county 2, Carliflc 1. 


Derby, 
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Derby, county 4, town 1. 

Deron, county 11, Exeter 2, Plymouth 2, Dart. 
mouth, Clifton and Harderneis 1, Totnefs 1, 

Tiverton 1, Honiton 1. 

Dorſet, county 6, Dorcheſter 1, Weymorth and 
Melcomb Regis 1, Lyme Regis 1, Pool 1. 

Durham, county 2, city 1. 

Eſſex, county 13, Malden 1, Coicheſter 2.. 

Glouceſter, county 5, city 2, 'Tevwkſtury 1, Ciren- 
ceſter 1. 5 

Hereford, county 4, city 1, Lerapſtcr 1. 

Hertford, county 5, town 1, St. Albans 1. 

Huntingdon, county 3, town 1. 2 

Kent, county 11, Canterbury 2, Rochefter 1, Maid- 
ſtone 1, Dover 1, Sandwich, Queenborcveh 1. 

Lancaſter, county 4, town 1, Preſton 1, Liverpocl 1, 
Mancheſter 1. 

Leiceſter, county 4, town 2 

Lincoln, county 10. city 2, Boſton 1, Grantham 1, 

Stamford 1, Great Grimtby 1. 

Middleſex, county 4, London 6, Weſtminſter 2, 
Monmouth, county 3. 1 
Norfolk, county 10, Norwich 2, Lynn 2, Yarmouth 2. 
Northampton, county 6, town 1, Peterborough 1. 
Nottingham, county 4, town 2. 

Northumberland, county z, Newcaſtle 1, Berwick 1. 
_ Oxon, county 5, city 1, univerſity 1, Woodſtock 1. 
Rutland, county 2. | 

Salop, county 4, Shrewſbury 2, Bridgenorth 1, Lud- 
| W I. | 
Stafford, county 3, town 1, Litchfield 1, Newcaftle 1. 
Somerſet, county 11, Briſtol 2, Taunton 2, Bath 1, 

Wells 1, Bridgewater 1. 
Southampton, county 8, town 1, Wincheſter 1, Portſ- 
mouth 1, Wight Iſle 2, Andover 1. 
Suffolk, county 10, Ipſwich 2, Bury St. Edmonds 2, 
Dunwich 1, Sudbury 1. 5 
Surry, county &, 04th wark 2, Guildford 1, Rygate 1. 
Suſſex, county 0, Cl ichotter 1, Lewes 1, Eatt-Grim- 
ſtead I. Arundel = Rye 1. | | 


Wiel more- 
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Weſtmoreland, county 2. 

Warwick, county 4, town 1, Coventry 2. 

Worceſter, county 5, City 2. 

Wells, county 10, New Sarum 2, Marlborough 1, 
Devizes 1. 

York, Welt-riding 6, Eaſt-riding 4, North-riding 4, 
city 2, Hull 1, Beverley 1, Scarborough 1, Rich- 
mond 1, Leeds 1, Hallifax 1. . 

Angleſca, county 2. 

Brecon, county 2. 

Cardigan, county 2. 

Cacrmarthen, county 2. 

Denvigh, county 2. 

Flint, county 2. 

Glamorgan, county 2, Carciic 1. 

N.erionech, county 1. 

Montgomery, county 2. 

Pembroke, county 3, Haverford Weſt 1. 

Radnor, county 2. 


NME M MM MK 
No. II. 


A Debate between the committee of the houſe of com- 
mons in 1657, and O. Cromwell, upon the humble 


petition and advice of the parliament, by which he 
was deſired to aſſume the title of x IN 6. | 


O N April the 11th, [according to Whitelock, on 
| the 4th] the protector was attended by the com- 
mittee, appointed by the parliament, to receive and 
anſwer his doubts and ſcruples relating to their requeſt 
and advice, that he would aſſume the title of king; 
but the protector being unwilling to diſcloſe his own 
ſentiments, till he was informed of the reaſons by 
which the parhament had been determined, the fol- 
lowing arguments were offered by the committee, 

which 
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which conſiſted of 100 members; thoſe who were de- 
puted to treat on this ſubject, being 

Ohver St. John, lord chief juſtice. 

Lord chief juſtice Glynne. 

Mr. Whitelock, one of the commiſſioners of the 

treaſury. 

4 — — commifioners of the great ſeal, 

Lord Broghill. 

Sir Charles Wolſeley. 

Sir Richard Onſlow. 
Colonel Jones. 


N. B. We have taken their arguments in one ſeries 
or diſcourſe, as they are given by a modern compiler ; 
the whole debate, as it was printed in 1660, being ſo te- 
dious and intricate, that it would rather tire than enter- 
tain the reader, unleſs he were more than ordinarily 
curious to know what was ſaid on ſo unprecedented a 
ſubject. 


May it pleaſe your highneſs, 


uted by the parliament to confer with your 
highneſs, upon the ſertlement of the publick tranqui- 
lity, and the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a form of govern- 
ment as may beſt promote the great ends for which 
vernment was inſtituted, for which we have been fo 

| labouring, and for which we have hazarded our 
- fortunes and our lives. We doubt not of finding your 
highneſs ready to concur in any lawful meaſures, that 
can contribute to the happineſs of the publick, to the 
pacification of thoſe differences that have ſo divided 
them, and to the perpetuity of that freedom which 
has been fo dearly purchaſed, and ſo ſucceſsfully de- 
fended. And we cannot forbear to inform you that, 
in our opinion, in the opinion of the parliament, and 
| | Ez o! 


Ti is with great ſatisfaction, that we ſee ourſelves 
dep 
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of the people who are repreſented by it, theſe pur- 
poſes cannot be effectually proſecuted by your high- 
neſs without aſſuming not the office only, but the title 
likewiſe of king. 
Your highneſs may demand why, having already 
made you protector, inveſted you with the office of 
chief magiſtrate, and intruſted you with the care of 
our liberties, our commerce, and our honour, we are 
now grown weary of our inſtitution, and defire to re- 
ſtore a title, which a long ſeries of wicked adminiſtra- 
tion has made it proper to abrogate ? to this we can 
eaſily anſwer, that our requeſt is the requeſt of the 
people, the people whofe intereſt 13 chiefly to be 
_ conſidered, and to whom it is your higheſt honour to 
be a faithful ſervant, That they have a right to judge 
for themſelves, to promote their own happineſs by 
their own meatures, and to diftingurſh their ſervants 
by what name or titles they ſhall judge moſt proper, 
cannot be denied. Monarchy has always been 
thought by this nation, the moſt eligible form of 
government, and the title of «inc has been always 
conſidered by them as eſſential to it. The office has 
never been complained of, nor the title changed, even 
by thoſe parliaments that have made the ſtricteſt en- 
quiries into the defects of our conſtitutions, and have 
had power to reform whatever they diſliked. The 
office in general was always regarded as uſeful and 
neceſſary, and the title was reverenced, when the 
conduct of him that held it was condemned. It is 
never prudent to make needleſs alterations, becauſe 
we are already acquainted with all the conſequences of 
known eſtabliſhments and antient forms; but new 
methods of adminiſtration may produce evils which 
the moſt prudent cannot foreſee, nor the moſt diligent 
rectify. But leaſt of all are ſuch changes to be made 
as draw after them the neceſlity of endleſs alterations, 
and extend their effects through the whole frame of 
government. 

That the change of the title xixG to that of Ro- 
'TECTOR, or any other, would affect the remoteſt 
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links of ſubordination, and alter the whole conititu- 
tion, is evident, at the moſt ſuperficial and tranſient 
view of the laws and cuſtoms of the nation. Every 
officer of juſtice acts in the king's name, and by the 
King's authority, an authority that gives life and effi- 
cacy to law, and makes every ſentence valid and bind- 


ing. In all criminal cafes the law knows not any 
wor but the king, nor can inflict any puniſhment. 


ut in his name. 
Ik it be urged, that the judges have already taken 
their commiſſions in the name of the lord protector, 


and ſuppoſed his authority and that of the king to be 


the ſame, let it be remembred that the judges them- 
ſelves were far from concurring in their opinions; they 
whoſe province is to juſtify the proceedings of the go- 
vernment to the people, were not — themſelves, 
and even thoſe that complied with leaſt reluctance 
Pleaded rather the reſiſtleſs force of neceſſity, than the 


authority of law or the evidence of reaion ; and let 
us not reduce our judges to fay, when either the cap- 


tious or conſcientious enquirer ſhall demand the rea- 


ſons of their conduct, that they act not as they ought 


but as they muſt. | 
In deſiring you to aſſume this title, the parliament 


has regard not only to conſcience but prudence, not 


only to the people's happineſs but to your ſafety. The 
office of protector is new and unheard of till now, 
and by conſequence unknown to the law, nor under- 
| ſtood with regard to its relation to other parts of the 
conſtitution ; ſo that neither the duties of the protector 
are known by the people, nor thoſe of the people by 
the protector: ſuch ignorance and uncertainty can pro- 
duce nothing but diſputes, murmurs, and confuſions. 
The knowledge of our duty is neceſſarily previous 
to the practice of it, and how can any man know 
his duty to a magiſtrate to whoſe authority he is a 
ſtranger ? The limits of obedience to a protector are 
ſettled by no law, nor is there any ſtatute in being 
that condemns any attempt to ſhake off his authority, 
For this reaſon it is not without long hentation ard 
a | | _ 
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man can be 
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importunate perſuaſion, that juries are prevailed upon 
to aſſign the name, and fix the ęeuilt of treaſon to 
any conſpiracies againit your lite or government. 
The king's authority is ſupported by the law, and his 
perſon is exempt from violation; but the proteclor's 
office has no ſuch ſanction, and his power may tere- 
fore be, if not juſtly, yet legally reſiſted ; nor is his 
2 fecured any otherwiſe than that of the meaneſt 
ubject. 

The protector is indeed, in a ſtate of greater diffi- 
culty and embarraſſment than any other member of the 
community: he is obliged to obey the laws, but with 
regard to his office is not protected by them; he is re- 
ſtrained by the law from any exorbitant exertions of 
power, but not ſupported by it in the due exerciſe of 
his authority: thoſe who act by the protector's com- 
miſſion, can receive from him no other power than 
ſuch as he is inveſted with, a power which the laws of 

the nation, thoſe laws which on all occaſions every 
man muſt appeal, diſavow, and reject. So that no 

| liged by law to admit the determina- 
tions of the courts as 3 and concluſive; and 
how great the number is of thoſe who deny any moral 
or conſcientious reaſon for obedience to the preſent 
government, your highneſs needs not to be informed. 
Theſe men, however at preſent ſubjected, are at leaſt 
formidable by their multitudes, and it is always more 
eligible to procure a chearful and willing, than con- 
ſtrain an involuntary and reluctant obedience. All 
theſe men allow the authority of regal government, 
and profeſs their willingnets to ſubmit to it; ſo that 
all opinions unite in this poipt, and all parties concur 
to make a compliance with this requeſt neceſſary to 
your highneſs. 
Nor is it only for your own ſake that this defre is 
warmly preſs'd, bat for the ſecurity of thoſe whoſe 
endeavours have contributed to the eſtabliſhment of 
the preſent government, or ſhall hereafter act by your 
authority. All thoſe who receive commithons from 
the king, by whatever means exalted to the throne, 
: | | ae 
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are ſecured from proſecution and pumſhment in any 
change of affairs, by the ſtatute of the eleventh year 
of THenry the ſeventh; but the name of protector can 
confer no ſuch ſecurity, and therefore the cautious and 
vigilent will always decline your ſervice, or proſecute 
your affairs with diidence and timidity, even the ho- 
neſt and ſcrupulous will be fearſul of engaging where 
they have nothing but their own opinion to ſet in bal- 
lance againſt the law; and the artful and the avari- 
tious, the diicontented and the turbulent, will never 
ceaſe to contrive a revolution by which they may rc- 
venge the v.rongs that they imagine themſelves to have 
received, and riot in the tpoils of their enemics. | 
The preſent alienation of the crown of theſe realms 


from him who pretends to claim them by his birth, 


may be compared to a divorce, which may, by the 
mutual conſent of both parties, be ſet aſide. It is 
therefore neceſſury, to prevent any future reunion, that 
the crown be conſigned to another. | | 
Were the reaſons for your aſſumption of this title 
leſs weighty than they appear, the deſire of parliament 
ought to add to their efficacy. It is not to be con- 
ceived that we are able to aiſign all the arguments 
that might be formed by the united and concurrent 
wiſdom of ſo numerous and diſcerning an aſſembly, 
an aſſembly deputed by the whole people to judge and 
act for them. The deſires of a parliament are never 
to be conſidered as ſudden ſtarts of imagination, or to 
be rejected as trivial, or unworthy of conſideration : 
the deiire of the parliament, is the voice of the peo 
— nor can it, indeed, be now diſregarded, without 
eaking all the rules of policy, and neglecting the 

_ firſt opportunity of reinſtating the nation in tranquil- 
ity. The parliament, the only authority which 
tae nation reverences, has now firſt attempted to ellab- 
lith a legal and ſettled government, by conferring on 
your highneſs the title of «inc, which you therefore 
cannot refuſe without encouraging the enemies of our 
government, by ſhowing not only, that the chief 
wagiſtrate of the nation bears a title unknown to — 
W, 
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law, but even ſuch as is diſproved by the parliament, 
that parliament which himſelf called. 

But the parliament 15 far from deſiring that their au- 
thority alone ſhould enforce their deſire, for which they 
have ſo many and fo ſtrong reaſons to alledge ; nor are 
their own reaſons alone to be conſidered, but the au- 
thority of all former parliaments, who have ever been 
to the laſt degree cautious of admitting the leaſt change 
in any thing that related to the conſltuent part of our 
government. 

When king James, after his acceſſion to the crown 
of England, was deſirous of changing his title to that 
of king of Great Britain, the parliament reſuſed to 
admit any alteration in the regal ilile ; not that they 
diſcovered any apparent ill conſequences arifing from 
it. but becauſe they did not know how far it might af- 
fect the conſtitution, nor to what farther alterations it 
might make way. e 

In the late parliament, when it was propoſed that 
the name of parliament !hould be changed to that of 
repreſentative of the people, the propoſal was for the 
ſame reaſon diſapproved. Nolumus leges Angliæ 
mutari' was a fixed principle of the antient barons, 
and certainly nothing can faew greater weakneſs than 
to change without proſpect of advantage. Long pre- 
icription is a ſufficiont argument in favour of a prac- 
tice againſt which nothing can be alledged ; nor is it 
{ufficient to afiirm that the change may be made with- 
vut inconvenience, for change itſelf is an evil, and 
ought to be balanced by ſome equivalent advantage, 
and bad conſequences may ariſe though we do not 
foreſce them. 

But the conſcquences of the change now propoſed 
are neither remote nor doubtiul ; by ſubſtituting the 
name and othce of protector in the place of thoſe of 
king, we ſhall immediately alarm the people, we ſhall 
_ awaken the jealouſy of the wiſe, and the fears of the 
timorous ; there will be indeed ſome reaſons for ap- 
prehenſion and ſuſpicion, which deſigning men will 
not fail to exaggerate for their own purpoſes, The 
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firſt queſtion that will naturally ariſe will be, what is 
this new office of protector, upon what law is it 
founded, and what are the limits of his authority? To 
theſe enquiries what anſwer can be returned? Shall it 
be ſaid that his authority is independent, deſpotick, 
and unlimited? Where then is the liberty for which 
the wiſeſt and beſt men of this nation has been ſo long 
contending ? What is the advantage of all our battles 
and all our victories ? If we ſay that the authority of 
the protector is bounded by the laws, how ſhall we 
prove the aflertion ? What law ſhall we be able to 
Cite, by which the Cuties of the proteCtor to the peo- 
r. or thoſe of the people to the protector, are mark- 
cd Out. 

This then is the great reaſon upon which the par- 
liament have made their requeſt. The people are to 
be governcd according to the law, and the law ac- 
knowledges no {upreme magiſtrate but the K IX G. It 
is neceſiary to the good adminiſtration of the ſtate, 
that the duty both ct governors and ſubjects ſhould be 
known, limited, and ſtated, that neither the gover- 
nors may oppre:s the people, nor the people rebel 
againſt the governors : the parliament therefore defires 
that the office and title of xix d may be reſtored as 
they are underſtood in their whole extent, and in all 
their relations. Every man 1s well informed when the 
king acts in conformity to the law, and when he tranſ- 


grelles the limits of his authority. But of the power | 


of the protector they know nothing, and therefore will 
ſuſpect every thing: nor indeed can their ſuſpicions be 
reaſonably cenſured ; for till they are informed what 
are the claims of this new magiſtrate, how can they 
know their own rights? 5 

If your highnets hould injure, or oppreſs any man, 
to what law can he appeal? He may, indeed, diſco- 
ver that the king could not have attacked his property, 
but will never be able to prove that the protector is 
ſubje& to the fame reſtraint; ſo that neither your 
highneſs is protected by the law when you do right, 
nor the ſubject redreſſed if you ſhould do wrong. 


The 
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The end for which monarchy has been for ſome 
time tuſpended, is the happineſs of the people, and 
this end can only be attained by reviving it. The 
queſtion may indeed be brought to a ſhort jiſſue, for 
either the office of protector is the fame with that of 
x15G, or ſomcthing different from it; if it be the 
ſame, let us not be ſo weak as to impoſe upon our- 
ſelves, or ſo diſhoneft as to endeavour to deceive others, 
by rejecting the name while we retain the thing; let 
not an averſion to an idle found, to a name reverenced 
by the people, and approved by the v7 pn in- 


cite you to reject the petition of the whole nation, to 


raiſe difficulties in the diſtribution of juſtice, and awa- 
ken themſelves in the minds of all thoſe who attend 
more to names than things, who will always be the 
reateſt number, and whole ſatisfaction ought there. 
hs to be endeavoured by all lawful compliances. 
It is a certain truth, that old inſtitutions are, mere- 
ly becauſe they are old, preferable to new plans, in 
their nature equally good; becauſe a very ſmall part 


of mankind judges from ay other principles than 
_ cuſtom, and it will be long 


before new titles attract 
their regard, eſteem, and veneration. 

But if the office of protector be not only in its de- 
nomination, but in nature alſo, abſolutely new, we 
are then yet in a ſtate of vncertainty, contuſion, and 


Miſery : we have the bounds of his authority to ſettle, 


the rights of parliament to ſtate, all our laws to new- 
model, and our whole ſyſtem of government to conſtitute 
afreſh. An endlefs and inſuperable taſk, from which 
we intreat your highneſs to exempt us, by aſſuming, 
according to the — of parliament, the oſſice and 


title of Ku G. 
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The protector having deſired ſome time to conſider the 
arguments that had been offered, returned on April 
tac 13th (the 7th, as may be collected from White - 
lock) his anſwer to this effect. | | 


My lor d, 
HOUGH I am far from imagining myſelf qua- 
lificd to controvert a queſtion of ſo great im. 
portance, with the learned members of this committee, 
eſpecially as the arguments have been founded chiefly 
upon the laws and antient conſtitution of this nation, 
with which I have had no opportunity to be well ac- 
quainted ; yet, ſince it may be reaſonably required of 
me either to yield to your reaſons, or to aſſign the dif- 
fculties and objections that hinder me from yielding, 
I thall attempt to conſider and diicuſs them diligently 
and diſtintly. 
It has been my, with great appearance of ſtrength, 
that the title of x1xNG is the only title by which the 


laws acknowledge the chief magiſtrate of this nation: 


that the title cannot be changed without ſuppoſing a 
change in the office; and that a change in the office 
would be a dangerous innovation. productive of de- 
bate, jealouſy, and ſuſpicion ; that the limits of this 
new. erected authority would be unknown to the people. 
as being unſettled by the law; that the people are beſt 
pleaſed with inſtitutions which they have long known ; 
and that therefore it would neither contribute to the 
publick happineſs, nor to our own ſecurity, to obtrude 
upon the nation titles and ottices either new in reality 
or in appearance. | | 

'Che apprehenfion that the parliaments have always 
expreſſed of changes and innovations, has been made 


appear by two remarkable inſtances; and to ſhew the 


neceſſity of reſtoring the title of x ING it has been al- 
ledged, that not only the dangers and diſcontents that 
novelty produces will be eſcaped by it; but that both 
the chief magiſtrate, and thoſe that act by his autho- 


rity, 


—— 
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rity, will be more effectually protected by the laws of 
the nation. | | 
Theſe are the chief arguments that have dwelt upon 
my memory. Arguments doubtleſs of force, and ſuch 


as do not admit of an eaſy confutation, but which, 


however, in my opinion, prove rather the expediency 
than neceſſity of reviving monarchy under its antient 
title, and as ſuch I ſhall conſider them; for where ab- 
ſolute inevitable neceſſity is contended for, the contro- 
verſy will be very ſhort ; abſolute neceſſity will ſoon 


ear by the impoſſibility of ſhewing any method of 
— it ; and where any expedient may be propoſ- 
ed that may probably produce the ſame „ neceſ- 
ſity vaniſhes at once. Very few actions are really ne- 
ceſſary, moſt of them are only 8 or compa- 
ratively preferable to other meaſures that may be 
taken. Where there is room for compariſons, there 
is room for diverſity of opinions. 
That the title of king is not neceſſary, how long 
ſoever it may have been in uſe, or what regard ſoever 
may have been paid it, is plain from the very nature 
of language; words have not their import from the 
natural power of particular combination3 of charac- 
ters, or from the real efficacy of certain ſounds, but 
from the conſent of thoſe that uſe them, and arbitrarily 
annex certain ideas to them, which might have been 
ſignified with equal propriety by any other. Who. 
ever originally diſtinguiſhed the chief magi 
the appellation of king, might have aſſigned him any 
other denomination, and the power of the people can 
never be loſt or impaired. If that might once have 


been done, it may be done now; for furely words are 
of no other value than their ſignifications, and the 


name of king can have no other uſe than any other 
word of the ſame import. | : 
That the law may be as regularly executed, and as 
chearfully obey'd, though name of king be en- 
tirely rejected, is, in my opinion, plain, from the 


experience both of the time in which I have admini- 
ſtred the government, * 


of 
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of the laws was intruſted to the (cuſtodes libertatis 
Angliz) keepers of the liberty of England, in which 
juſtice has been as regularly, as equally, and as expe- 
ditiouſſy diſtributed, as in the happieſt days of the 
moſt celebrated kings. The judges, did, indeed, he- 
ditate for ſome time about the legality of their com- 
miſſions, but a ſhort deliberation freed them from their 
doubts ; and certainly their authority ought to be of 
weight, as they have been excelled by none of their 
predeceſſors in learning or abilities. 

That I have never interrupted the courſe of juſtice, 
all the judges can atteſt, and, I believe, affirm with 
equal confidence, that it has not been more obſtructed 
by any other impediment than in former times; ſo that 
the title of Kix appears by no means neceſſary to the 
efficacy of the law. 

Such obedience has been paid to the ſupreme ma- 
giſtracy under two different denominations, neither of 
Which were eſtabliſhed by a parliamentary ſanction; 
and why ſhould we imagine any other title would ob- 
tain leis regard, when confirmed by the power to 
V hich the title that you now contend for owes its va- 

lidity ? | | 

There was once a time when every office, and the 
title annexed to that office, was newly invented and 
introduced; from what lid it derive its legality, and 
its importance, at its firſt introduction, but from ge- 
neral conſent? The great, the binding, the — 2 
law, is the conſent of the people: without this no- 
thing is right, and ſupported by this — can be 
wrong. Antiquity adds nothing to this great ſanction, 
nor can novelty take away its authority. What is now 
determined by the people, or by their proper repre- 
ſentatives, is of equal validity with the earlieſt infti- 
tutions ; and whether they will be governed by a ſu- 
preme magiſtrate under the title of x 1xc, or any other, 
the government is equally lawful. | 
As therefore neither reaſon nor experience can prove, 

that this title is abſolutely eſſential to the due ini 
ſtration of juſtice, it is proper to enquire how far it 
| 3 N may 
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may be convenient, what proportions of advantage or 
detriment will ariſe from it. In this inquiry I hope 
that the honeſty of my intentions, and the purity of 
my heart, will not be miſtaken. I hope that neither 
hypocriſy nor artifice will be imputed to my open de- 
clarations, and fincere profeſſions ; declarations and 
rofeſſions which I make not haſtily and negligently, 
— wich care, reflection, and deliberate caution, in 
the preſence of the Almighty power, by whoſe m 
_ dence I have been guided, and in whoſe preſence I 
ſtand. I hope it wil not be imagined, that I reject 
the title of xix G from fondneſs for that of protector, 
a name and an office to which I was far from aſpiring, 
and which I only did not refuſe when it was offered 
me : nor did I then accept it as imagining mytelf qua- 
lifed to govern others, who find it ſufficiently difficult 
to regulate my own conduct, nor even from a confi- 
dence, that I ſhould be able much to benefit the na- 
tion ; the only motive by which I was induced to en- 
gage in {0 2 and invidious an employment, was 
the deſire of obviating thoſe evils which I faw impend- 
ing over the nation, and to prevent the revival of thoſe 
diſputes in which ſo much blood had been ready 
ſhed, and which muſt inevitably involve us in endleſs 
confuſion. 5 
Having theſe proſpects before me, I thought it not 
lawful to reje& an opportunity of preventing calami- 
ties, even when there Was no hope of promoting hap- 
pineſs ; I therefore could not but accept, what at the 
{ame time I could not ardently defire, For nothing 
can deſerve to be purſued with eagerneſs and aſſiduity 
but the power of doing good, of conferring real and 
folid benefits upon mankind. And furely, while the 
only end for which greatneſs and authority are deſired, 
is publick good, thoſe defires are at leaſt lawful, and 
perhaps worthy of applauſe ; they are certainly law- 
ful, if he that entertains them has, by a long and di- 
ligent examination of his own heart, an examination 
ſerious and fincere, without any of thoſe fallacious 
arts by which the conſcience * too frequently 1 
2 . | 
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ſatisfied himſelf that his ultimate views are not his 
own honour or intereſt, but the welfare of mankind, and 
the promotion of virtue, and that his advancement 
will contribute to them. 
Having informed you by what means I was raiſed 
to the protectorſhip, and for what reaſons I accepted 
it, I may properly proceed to deliver my own ſenti- 
ments of the office in which I have engaged, 
that it may appear, from my own notions of my pre- 
ſent ſituation, how little it can be preferred by me, 
on account of any perſonal views, to that which the 
arliament now offers; and that whatever arguments 
f ſhall make uſe of in this queſtion are not dictated by 
private intereſt, but by a ſincere and unfeigned regard 
for the happineſs of the nation. 
I have often conſidered, with a degree of attention 
ſuitable to the importance of the inquiry, what is the 
nature of my preſent office, and what is the purpoſe 
which I am principally to have in view; and could 
never attain to any farther determination than that I 
was the chief conitable of the nation, and was in- 
' truſted with the care of the publick peace. This truſt 
I have endeavoured faithfully to diſcharge, and have 
been ſo far ſucceſsful, that peace has never been long 
interrupted, and whatever miſeries have been feared or 
felt, we have enjoy d the bleſſing of quiet, a bleſſing, 
in my opinion, too valuable to be hazarded by any 
unneceſſary or inconſiderate innovations, and for the 
ſake of which I think it therefore neceſſary to decline 
the title which is now offered me. 35 
This argument will not, perhaps, be immediately 
underſtood ; nor is it eaſy for me to make it intelligij- 
ble without giving an account of ſome paſt tranſactions, 
too long to be excuſed but by the importance of the 
ſubject. 
, the beginning of the late war between the king 
and parliament, I obſerved that in all encounters the 
royaliſts prevailed, and our men, though ſuperior in 
number, or other orgs were ſnamefully routed, 
diſperſed, and ſlaughtered; ard diſcourſing upon this 


” "fubject 
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ſubject with my worthy friend Mr. John Hampden, a 
name remembered by moſt of you with reverence, I 
told him, that this calamity, formidable as it was, ad- 
mitted, in my opinion, of a remedy, and that by a 
pro choice of ſoldiers the ſtate of the war might 
n be changed. You are, ſays I, in comparing our 
forces with thoſe of the enemy, to regard, in the firſt. 
place, the difference between their education and habi- 
tual ſentiments. Our followers are, for the moſt part, 
the gleanings of the loweſt rank of the people, ſerving- 
men diſcarded, and mechanics without employments, 
men uſed to inſults and fervility fiom their cradles, 
without any principles of honour, or incitements to 
overbalance the ſenſe of immediate danger. Their ar- 
my is crouded with men whoſe profeſſion is courage, 
who have been by their education fortified againſt 
cowardice, and have been eſteemed throughout their 


| . lives in proportion to their bravery. All their officers. 


are men of quality, and their ſoldiers the ſons of gen- 
tlemen, men animated by a ſenſe of reputation, who 
had rather die than ſupport the ignominy of having 
turned their backs. Can it be ſuppoſed, that education 
has no force, and that principles exert no influence 
upon actions? Can men that Ieht only for pay, with- 
out any ſenſe of honour from conqueſt, or diſgrace 
from being overcome, withſtand the charge of gentle- 
men, of men that act upon principles of honour, and 
confirm themſelves and each other in their refolutions 
by reaſon and refletion ? To motives ſuch as theſe, 
what can be oppoſed by our men that may exalt them 
to the ſame degree of gallantry, and animate them 

with the ſame contempt of danger and of death? Zeal 
for religion is the only motive mere aclive ang pou cr 

ful than theſe, and that is in our power wh 

Let us chuſe men warm with reaard for lie: 
men who ſhall think it igh degree of Ampiety to 
fly before the wicked and-profane, to fo 
of heaven, and. prefey ſafety to trut! 
mies will quickly be fubdned.” | 7 
This advice was not otherways diſapproved than as 
— 4 dificuls 
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difficult to be put in execution. This difliculty I ima- 
gined myſelf in ſome degree able to ſurmount, and ap- 
plied all my induſtry to levy ſuch men as were animat- 
ed with the zeal of religion, and to inflame their fer- 
vour : nor did the effect deceive my expectation; for 
when theſe men were led to the field, no veterans 
could ſtand before them, no obſtructions could retard, 
or danger aftright them; and to theſe men are to be 
attributed the victories that we have gained, and the 
peace that we enjoy. | | 
Of this account there may be many uſes : it may con- 
tribute to confirm us in our perſeverance in this cauſe, 
that it has hitherto ſucceeded by the endeavours of 
good men ; it may tend to the confirmation of religious 
men in their purpoſes of an holy life, that thoſe prin- 
ciples are more efficacious and powerful than any other: 
but with regard to the preſent diſpute, I mean only to 
obſerve how highly theſe men are to be valued, how 
much of our regard they may juſtly claim, and how 


weak it would be to alienate them from us by reviving 


a title which they have been taught to abhor. 

It may be urged, that to refuſe obedience to lawful 
authority, under whatſoever name, is not conſiſtent 
with the character of piety ; and that to abhor the title 
and office of x ix o, the title lawfully conferred, and the 


office juſtly adminiſtred, is not ſo much religion as pre- 


judice, and rather folly than conſcience. Nor can I deny 
either of theie affertions ; I am far from thinking it law- 
ful to with-hold obedience from law ful government, 
and freely confeſs, that to reverence or Fete a mere 
name is equally weak. And I am confident, that thoſe 
good men of whom I have been ſpeaking, will obey the 
legiſlative power, by what title foever exerciſed ; and 
Wich regard to their ſcruples, however unreaſonable, it 


is my opinion, that they who have done and ſuffered ſo 


much, deſerve that ſome indulgence ſhould be ſhewed, 
even to their weakneſs, and that they ſhould not be 
grieved with imaginary hardſhips, or perplexed with 


tormenting ſcrupies without neceſſity : their readineſs i 


to comply with authority is a plea for tenderneſs and 
FE Ro get regard, 
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regard, which will contribute to unite their endeavours 
with ours, for the ſuppreſſion of thoſe who ſeem to look 
upon it as their duty to oppoſe all government, and 
whoſe opinions lead them to imagine all human autho- 
rity imptous and deteſtable. 

The reaſon for which theſe men will be offended at 
the revival of the title and office of k ING, a reaſon 
which, I confeſs, has ſome weight with me, and may, 
perhaps, more ſtrongly affect weaker minds, if any ſuch 
there are, is this: We are, indeed, principally to con- 
ſult the ſcriptures as the rule of our coniciences, but we 
are likewiſe to have regard to the viſible hand of God, 
and the diſpenſations of providence, by which the ſcrip- 
ture may be often very clearly and utetully explained : 
in theſe explications, indeed, we may eaſily be deceiv- 
ed ; and therefore ought not to depend upon them with 
a preſumptuous degree of confidence, but to uſe them 
with caution, modeſty, and a cafeful aitention to every 
circumſtance that may rectify our miſtakes ; but we cer- 
tainly ought not to paſs great events over without re- 
flection, obſervation, or regard. 

When, in conformity to this rule, I conſider the late 
revolution that has happened in this nation, and ſee 
that not only the royal family is ſubdued and exiled, 
but the name and title eradicated by the providence of 


So, it appears in me no leſs than preſumption to at- 


tempt to reſtore it. How juſt theſe proceedings were 
with regard to thoſe that tranſacted them, I — now 
to diſpute ; nor need I ſay how I would act, were the 
ſame circumſtances to recur: I only deſire you to re- 
member, that neither by me, nor by thoſe who inveſted 
me with this authority, was the title aboliſhed, but by 
the long parliament. It is ſufficient for my purpoſe to 
remark, that the title was not laid afide by caprice, or 
accidental diſguſt, but after ten years war, by long and 
ſober dehberation ; and what is this leſs than the hand 
of God? When I ſee that by theſe inſtruments of 
N he has not only expelled the family, but 
blaſted the title; would not an attempt to reſtore it be 
like an endeavour to build up Jericho, to defeat the de- 
N 4 ſigus 
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figns of providence, and oppoſe the great Ruler of the 


univerſe? 

Theſe are the reaſons for which I think the office and 
title of «1x6 neither neceſſary nor expedient : whether 
they ovght to convince you I am not able to determine, 
nor w:ſh they ſhould have any force which their own 
weight does not give them. In the deſire of a firm and 
ſettled form of government, the great end for which 
this propoſal is made, I concur with the parliament, 
and hope that no reaſons or reſolutions of mine will in 
the leaſt tend to obſtruct it; for a firm and legal efta- 

_ bliſhment, as it is the only method by which happineſs 
and liberty can be ſecured, is equally the concern of 
every wile and honeſt man; and whoever oppoſes it, 
deſerves nothing leſs than to be mark'd out as an ene- 
my to his country. I would not wiſh, that this great 
defign thquld be truſtrated by a compliance with my in- 
clinations; for ſettlement and order are ſurely neceſ- 
ſary, whether royalty be neceſſary or not: whatever 

may contribute to this, I intreat you ſteadily to purſue; 
nor ſhould I adviſe even to deny that 3 to 
the particular prejudices or paſſions of private men, 
| Gor my 4 their a#eftions to — for the ad- 
vancement of it. For my part, could I multiply wy 
perſon, or dilate my power, I ſhould dedicate myſelf 
wholly to this great end, in the proſecution of which 
I ſhall implore the bleſſing of God upon your counſels 
and endeavours. 


On the 13th of April (according to Whitelock), the 
committee attended the protector, and offered the 
following reply. 


As the requeit of the parliament is of too im- 
A — to ted or refuſed without 
—— we have thought it neceilary to at- 

your highneſs a ſecond time, that this great 
queſtion, after having been on both ſides attentively 
conſider d, may at laſt be diligently diſcuſs'd, and de- 
termin d with that caution which is always-to be _ 

| | | where 


lon 
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where the happineſs and tranquillity of the publjc is 
_ evidently concern'd. | 
That the title of KING is not abſolutely and phyſi- 
cally neceſſary to government, will bereadily admitted; 
for, if government can ſubſiſt an hour, or a day, with- 
out it, no man can affirm that it is abſolutely neceſſary. 
Neceſlity in this ſenſe has no place in political tran- 
ſactions. Laws themſelves are not abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry ; the will of the prince may ſupply them, and the 
wiſdom and vigilance of a good p1ince make a people 
happy without them. Natural neceſſity allows no 
room for diſputation, being always evident beyond 
controverſy, and powerful be ond reſiſtance. There- 
fore in all debates of this kind, by neceſſity, moral ne- 
ceſſity is to be underſtood, which is nothing more than 
a high degree of expedience, or inconteſtable reaſons 
of preference. 
hat the title of x IN is in this ſenſe neceſſary to the 
ernment of theſe nations, may perhaps be proved ;. 
ut an attempt to prove it ſeems in the preſent ſtate of 
the queſtion 22 becauſe the requeſt of the par- 
liament is in itſelf a reaſon ſufficient to overbalance all 
that has been urged in oppoſition to it. And it may 
therefore rather be requir d of your highneſs to prove 
the neceſſity of rejecting that title which the whole 
people of England intreat you to accept. 
For nothing leſs than neceſſity ought to be put in 
balance with the deſires of the whole people legally re- 
preſented. But how can ſuch neceſſity be evinced ? 
Or whence can it ariſe ? That either monarchy, or any 
other form of government, is contrary to the revealed 
will of God, cannot be pretended. No kind of go- 
vernment is unlawful in its own nature, nor is any one 
dignified with a higher degree of the Nine approba- 
tion than another: political inſtitutions are like other 
contracts, in which iuch ſtipulations are to be made as 
the contracting parties ſhall judge conducive to their 
bappineſs, and they mult therefore vary according to. 
the various opinions of thoſe that make them ; but. 
— W$ 1 85 when. 
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when made they are all obligatory and inviolable. 
'I here is therefore no neceſſity from the divine com- 
munds either of accepting this title, or refuſing it; there 
is nothing in the name of a king either ſacred, as ſome 
have had the weakneſs to aſſert, or profane, as others 
have imagined with no better reaſon. The neceſſity 
on either fide muſt therefore be accidental, and ariſe 
from circumſtances and relations. And ſurely the pre- 
ſcription of many hundred years, the authority of the 
law, and the approbation of the people, are circum- 
ſtances that will conſtitute the higheſt degree of politi- 
cal neceſſity. | 

That monarchy under the title of x ix G has all the 
ſanction that antiquity can give, is too evident for con- 
troverſy ; but it may perhaps be queſtioned how far 
the ſanction of antiquity deſerves to be regarded. The 
Jong continuance of any practice, which might have 
been altered or diſuſed at pleaſure, is at leaſt a proof 
that no inconveniences have been found to ariſe from 
it; and a cuſtom not in itſelf detrimental becomes 
every day better eſtabliſhed, becauſe the other part of 
life will be regulated with relation to it, till what was 
merely arbitrary at firſt, appears in time eſſential and 
indiſpenſable. The nation might doubtleſs, when go- 
vernment was firſt inſtituted — have choſen any 
other conſtitution no leſs lawfully than that of monar- 
chy; but monarchy, either by deliberation or chance, 
was eftabliſhed, and the laws have all been made in 
conſequence of that eſtabliſhment, and ſo ſtrongly con- 
nefted with it, that they muſt ſtand or fall together. 
The king is obliged to act in conformity to the laws, 
and the lad can only act by commiſſion from the king. 
The prerogative of our monarchs, and the authority of 
our laws, it has been already the task of ſeveral ages 
to regulate and aſcertain; a task which muſt be again 
begun, if the ſupreme 3 has another title. 

If it be urged, that this labour may be ſpared by one 
general act, declaring the power of the protector the 
tame with that of our former kings, what then _— we 
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been contending for? A mere name ! an empty ſound ! 
yet a ſound of ſuch importance as to be preferred to the 
voice of the whole people. But this certainly will 
not be propoſed, becauſe if ſuch an act be public, all 
muſt be immediately convinced, that they are govern- 
ed as before by a king; and therefore all objections to 
our antient conſtitution remain in their full ſtrength. 

But indeed the long continuance of monarchy is an 
irrefragable proof, that in the opinion of the people 
there have hitherto ariſen no laſting or heavy calami- 
ties from it, and that therefore nothing can reaſonably 
be feared from reviving it, at leaſt nothing equivalent 
to the diſcontent that will be produced by a total al- 
teration of our conſtitution, and the apprehenſions 
which a new power, or new title, muſt certainly create; 
a title of which the import is unknown, and a power 
of which the limits are unſettied. 

Antiquity, which to the wiſe and inquiſitive is often 
only a proof of general approbation, becomes to the 
vulgar a foundation for reverence. Inſtitutions and 
cuſtoms are long continued becauſe they are good, and 
are reverenced becauſe they have been long continued. 
Thus the danyer of changing them grows every day 
22 as the real uſefulneſs is always the ſame, and 

e accidental eſteem of them is always increaſing. To 
ſhew how much this regard to antiquity contributes to 


the good order of the world, and how inevitably it 


ariſes from the preſent ſtate of things, is not at preſent 
requiſite ; fnce experience may convince us of its in- 
fluence, and the experience of our on times above 
any other, in which we have almoſt every day been 
changing the form of government, without having been 
able to ſatisfy either ourſelves or the people. Whether 
any of the ſchemes that have been tried, were in them- 
ſelves preferable to that of monarchy, it 15 difficult to 
determine; but this at leaſt is obvious, if they were 
not preferable, monarchy ought to be reitored ; and 
if they were, there needs no tarther proof of the affec- 
tion of the people to the anticnt conſtitution, ſince they 
would be content with no other, tho' of greater ex- 
| | cellence ; 
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cellence; but, after years ſpent in fruitleſs experiments, 
— returned back to monarchy with greater eager- 
neſs. 

Nor was the diſapprobation of theſe new forms 
merely popular, but the reſult of long deliberation, 
and careful inquiry, in thoſe whoſe opinions ought moſt 
to be — in queſtions of this kind. Some of the 
judges themſelves, even of thoſe whoſe learning and 
integrity are above diſtruſt, refuſed to act by any other 
commiſſion than that of the king ; and, as it was ob- 
ſerved in our laſt conference, thoſe that complied, 

leaded no other reaſon for their conduct, than neceſ- 

y, a reaſon which can laſt no longer, ſince that ne- 
ceflity is now at an end. 8 

Nor can it be wondered, that thoſe whoſe lives have 


deen laid out upon the ſtudy of the laws, have con- 


ceived the ſtrongeſt ideas of the neceſſity of this title; 
a title ſuppoſed by the law ſo eſſential to our conſtitu- 
tion, that the ceſſation of its influence, even for a few 


days, might ſubvert or endanger it, as the deſtruction 


of one of the elements would throw the natural world 
into confuſion. For this reaſon it is a fix'd principle, 
That the king never dies,” that the regal authority 
is never extinct, and that there has in effect been no 
more than one king ſince the firſt eſtabliſhment of mo- 


rarchy. For, during the time that the regal authority 


ſhould be ſuſpended, the law muſt ceaſe from its ope- 


rations; no crime could be puniſhed, nor any queſtion. 


of property be decided; all power to puniſh, and all 
authority to decide, being derived immediately from 
the king, whoſe office therefore cannot be abrogated : 


for no authority can be taken ny but by a ſuperior 


un: and this nation has never known or acknow- 
edped any power independent on that of the king. 
The authority of parliament, and the rights of the 
people, can boaſt no deeper foundation, or ſtronger 
eſtabliſument. The power of parliament has no effi- 
cacy, bur as it co-operates with that of the king, nor 
can one deſtroy the other without a general diſſolution 


of our government: theſe two concurrent powers are 
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the eſſential parts of our conſtitution, which, when ei- 
ther of them ſhall ceafe, is equally deſtroyed. 

Theſe conſiderations are ſurely ſufficient to vindicate 
the judges, whom it would be to the laſt degree un- 
reaſonable to blame, for their ſteady adherence to the 
laws, which it is the buſineſs of their office to mau 
tain; butit is not to be imagined, that the ſame mo- 
tives influenced the bulk of the people to this general 
defire, which was ſo =P prevalent throughout 
the nation, General effects muſt have general cauſes, 
and nothing can influence the whole nation to demand 
the reſtoration of monarchy, but univerſal experience 
of the evils produced by rejecting it; evils too evident 
to be concealed, and toa heavy to be borne. One of 
theſe, and perhaps not the leaſt, is the interruption of 
juſtice, which has not been adminiſtred but by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the army, the laſt expedient that ought to 
be made uſe of. 5 

That the laws did not loſe more of their authority, 
and juſtice was not more evaded, is indeed not to be 
aſcribed to the forms of government which theſe years 
of diſtraction have produced, but to the care, integrity, 
and reputation of thoſe men in whoſe hands the great 
offices were placed ; who were reverenced by the 

ople on account of their own characters, rather than 

rom any regard to the powers by whom they were 
commiſſioned ; powers which yeſterday produced, and 
which were expected to periſh to-morrow. For every 
title, except that of x ix, which antiquity had made 
venerable, is — onl genes me of momen- 
a ice, and {ubje& to be changed by the incon- 
bee a erected it, as ſoon as any inconvenience 
— be — 2 from it ; 1— — is 
raiſed by one act jament, may, by another, be 
| ro ts and ſuch alterations it is reaſonable to ex- 
ct: for as no form of government is without its de- 

ects, while it remains part of every man's right to pro- 
E a new ſcheme, which he will always think more 
beneficial than any other, every man that has any real 
or fanſied amendments to offer, will be impatient — 
N : : | e 
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they have been try'd, and will endeavour to facilitate 
the reception of them, by exaggerating the diſadvan- 
tages of the preſent plan, and heightening the diſcon- 
tents that ariſe from them. Thus ſhall we go on from 
change to change, from expedient to expedient. Thus 
ſhall we attempt to remove one evil by introducing an- 
other, and gain nothing by all our fatigues, perplex- 
ities, and ſufferings, but new conviction of the neceſ- 
ſity of complying with the laws and the people. 
It is indeed no great proof of regard to the nation, 
to deny any legal requeſt; perhaps more may be ſaid, 
without the leaſt deviation from truth and juſtice, 
The people, for whoſe ſake only government is con- 
ſtituted, have a right to ſettle the forms of it, and this 
| petition is only an exertion of that natural privilege 
which cannot be forfeited. All rr muſt de- 
rive its legality either from the choice of the people 
by whom it was eſtabliſhed, or from their conſent after 
its inſtitution: the preſent guvernment was erected 
without their concurrence ; and it is to be inquired, 


whether it be not now diffolved by their petition to 


diſſolve it. 


But whether this petition may be lawfully refuſed 


or not, prudence at leaft requires that it be complied 
with; for it is abſolutely neceſſary to the happineſs of 
any adminiſtration, that the people love and eſteem 
their governors. The ſupreme magiſtrate muſt there - 


fore aſſume the title of x1nc, for no title that has not 


the ſanction of the parliament, and is therefore ſubject 
to an immediate change, can be equally reverenced 
with that which has been eftabliſhed by the approba- 
tion of many generations, the authority of many par- 
liaments, and which the experience of the whole na- 
tion has proved to be without thoſe dangers that may 
be juſtly ſuſpected in any new inflitution, which can 


never be coniider'd in its whole extent, or purſued to 


all its conſequences. | 


Nor can the nation in this demand be charged with 


inconſtancy in their reſolutions, or inconfiſtency in 
their conduct: for that the war was begun not againſt 
— the 
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the office of king, but againſt the perſon of him who 
was then 3 with it, and diſcharged it in a man- 
ner contrary to the intention for which he was in- 
truſted with it, is apparent from four declarations of 
parliament ; nor is it leſs known that the firſt breach 
of unanimity amongſt the friends of liberty was pro- 
duced by the abolition of this title, and may therefore 
be probably repaired by the revival of it. 

If it be urged, that the queſtion, which relates on- 
ly to a name, be trifling and unimportant; it may be 
_ replied, that the leſs is demanded, the greater con- 

tempt is ſhewn by a refuſal. 'That titles are more than 
empty ſounds, may be proved not only from the pre- 
ſent diſpute, but from the antient conſtitutions, and the 
determination of former parliaments, by which the title 
of x 1nG was declared effential to the conſtitution, in 
the reigns of Edward IV. and Henry VII. and yet a 
ſtronger proof of regard to titles, was given by the par- 
liament of Henry VIII. in which it was enacted, that 
the title of lord of Ireland ſhould be changed to that 
of king, that the difficulties arifing from the ambi- 
guity of the title might be removed. Even the late 
convention, called together without the election or 
concurrence of the people, found the prejudice arifing 
from mere titles of ſo great force, that they were 
obliged to aſſume the name of a parhament, that their 
determinations might eſcape contempt. 

Thus the requeſt of the parliament appears not only 
reaſonable, but neceffary ; not only conſiſtent with the 
prefent diſpoſition of the people, but conformable to 
the ſentiments of all former acts: and certainly nothing 
ſhould produce a refuſal of ſuch a requeſt, except the 
impoſhbility of granting it. : 
5 but the objections raiſed by your highneſs ſeem very 
far from implying any neceſſity of declining the title 
ſo unanimouſly offer'd you, and ſo — preſſed 
upon you, being founded upon ſuppoſitions merely 

conjectural. For your firſt aſſertion, that the office 
does not neceſſarily . (or the ſame title, has been 
already conſidered; and it has been ſhewn, that there 

| Can 


* 
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can be no reaſon in altering the title, if the power he 


the ſame ; and that the ſupreme magiſtrate cannot be 
invelled with new powers without endleſs confuſion, 
and incredible jealouſies. It is therefore of no great 
force to object, that many good men will be diſſatiſ- 
fied with the revival of the title: for tho' it muſt be 
granted, that thoſe who have aſſiſted us in ſhaking off 
oppreſſion, have a claim to our gratitude; and that 
piety, tho' erroneous, deſerves indulgence ; yet both 
atitude and indulgence ought to be limited by reaſon. 
Fa things indifferent, conſiderations of tenderneſs and 
reſpe& may turn the balance; but we have not a right 
to conſult the ſatis faction of a few, however great their 
merits may have been, at the expence of the public 
tranquillity, and the happineſs of ſucceeding genera- 
tions. The ſatis faction of particulars — ts endea- 
voured by particular proviſion; but if, in queſtions of 
univerſal importance, we have regard to any thing but 
univerſal.good, and the great laws of reaſon and juſtice, 
we ſhall be toſſed in endleſs uncertainty. © He that 
obſerveth the wind ſhall never ſow, and he that regard- 
eth the clouds ſhall never reap.” He that attends to 
mutable circumſtances, and waits till nothing ſhall op- 
poſe his intention, ſhall deſign for ever without exe- 
cution. When are we to hope for ſettlement, if ge- 
neral unanimity muſt introduce it ? Whatever ſhall 
determined, multitudes will ſtill remain diffatisfied, be- 
caule menus opinions will always be various. It was 
not with univerſal approbation that the title of pro- 
tector was aſſumed, or that any change has hitherto 
been made; but fince ſome diſcontent will always be 
found, whatever meaſures ſhall be taken, let not the 
ſatis faction of private men be preferr'd to that of the 
liament, to the determination of which all good 
men will readily ſubmit. | 
Still leſs weight has the objection drawn by your | 
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highneſs from the viſible diſpenſation of providence, 

af which we know too little to direct our actions by 

them, in _ to evident reaſon, to certain ſacts, 
precepts; bghts which we always are com- 


and reveale 
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manded to uſe, and of which the two firſt can ſeldom, 
and the laſt never deceive us. If we conſider this po- 
fition, that becauſe providence has once blaſted the title 
of KING, or faffer's it to be blaſted, it is therefore ne- 
ver to be revived, it will ſoon appear, that we cannot 
admit it in its whole extent, and purſue it through all 
its conſequences, without involving ourſelves in end- 
:cis diihculties, and condemning our own conduct. 

If providence hath blafted the office of x iN, how 
can it be proved, that the ſupreme power, in any ſingle 
head, under whatſoever title, even the power which 
you now poſſeſs, is not equally interdicted? The acts 
of parliament extend equally to all titles, and declare 
againſt monarchy under every name | 

But the conſequences of this propoſition do not ter- 
minate in this inconſiſtency * but extend 
equally to every determination; for if what has been 


once deſtroyed by providence be for ever after inter- 


dicted, what will remain of which the uſe is lawful ? 
what is there of which we have not at ſome time been 


deprived by providence, or which providence has not 


at ſome time made the inſtrument of our puniſhment ? 
May not the diſſolution of the long parliament be in- 
terpreted as a blaſt from heaven with equal juſtice, and 
the people be repreſented no more? But in reality, 
the proceedings of providence are not intended as the 
rules of action; we are left to govern our own lives by 
virtue and by ence. When a form of government 
is deſtroyed, for juſt reaſons it is blaſted by provt- 


r Le reaſons 
it is reſtored, then providence again ſmiles upon it, 


and the ſanction of heaven renews its validity. If 
royalty was deſtroyed by Providence, who can deny, 
that the ſame Providence directs it to be revived? Is 
not the reſolution of the parliament equally a proof on 


either fide ? or have we any arguments to prove, that 


the people co-operate with Providence leſs when they 


require than when they reject a xu %:? Let us wave 


ſuch inconcluſive arguments, and dubious conjectures 3 


and guide ourſelves by the ſteady light of religion, 
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reaſon, and experience. That a juſt demand is not 
to be refuled, religion will inform us: reaſon will 


teach us, that the magiſtrate is to conform to the laws, 


and not the laws vieid to the magiſtrate ; and the ex- 
perience of many ages may inſtruct us, that the kin 

has nothing to fear from compliance with the parlia- 
ment. At lealt if any danger ſhould ariſe from the 
meaſures now propoied, it wil: ariſe from the perfor- 
mance, not neglect of our duty; and we may there- 
fore encounter it with that reſolution which a conſci- 


ouſneſs of the approbation of God ought to inſpire. 
The PROTECT OR's final anſwer. 


N. B. This diſcourſe is in many parts remarkably ob- 
icure, as well from the negligence and ignorance of 


the copiers and printers, as from frequent alluſions Þ} 


to occurrences known to the perſons with whom 
Cromwell was conferring, but not mentioned in 
any 22 it is now in our power to conſult: 
we have therefore collected ſuch of the arguments as 
we can apprehend the full meaning of, and have o- 


mitted ſome unintelligible paſſages, and others which 


related to other articles in the petition. 


On the 26th of April (and in another conference 


May 11.), the protector made the following reply: 


My lords, | | 
AVING ſeriouſly reflected on the demand of 
the parliament, and the learned arguments pro- 

duced by the committee to ſupport it, I think it un- 
reaſonable any longer to delay ſuch a reply as it is in 
my power to make, becauſe it is both due to the great 


body by whom you are deputed, and neceſſary to the 


diſpatch of public affairs, which ſeem to be entirely 
bee” g EY ſuſpended. 


= 
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ſuſpended, and to wait for the deciſion of this queſtion 3 
a queſtion which I cannot yet think of ſo much im- 
portance as it is repreſented and conceived. 

The arguments produced in the laſt conference I ſhall 
not waſte time in repeating, becauſe they were little 
different from thoſe formerly produced ; only graced 
with new decorations, and enforced with ſome new 

inſtances. With reſpect to the chief reaſon, the known 
nature of the title of KING, the fix'd and ſtated bound 
of the authority imply'd by it, its propriety with re- 
card to the laws, and the veneration paid to it by the 
people, I have nothing to add, nor think any thing 
neceſſary beyond what I have already offered. I am 
convinced, that your authority is ſufficient to give va- 
lidity to any adminiſtration, and to add dignity to any 
title, without the concurrence of antient forms, or the 
ſanction of hereditary prejudices. 

All government intends the good of the people, and 
that government is therefore beſt by which their good 
may be moſt effectually promoted: we are therefore, 
in eſtabliſhing the chief magiſtracy of theſe kingdoms, 
chiefly to inquire, what form or what title will be moſt 
willingly admitted; and this diſcovery being once 
made, it will eafily be eſtabliſhed by a ſingle act of 
parliament, concurring with the general deſire of the 


e. 

It may indeed be urged, that in rejecting the title 
of xi I deny the requeſt of the — and 
treat the repreſentatives of the people with a degree of 
diſregard, which no king of England ever diſcover d. 
But let it be conſider d how much my ſtate differs from 
that of a legal king, claiming the crown by inheri- 
tance, or exalted to ſupreme authority by the parlia- 
ment, and governing by fix'd laws in a ſettled eſta- 
bliſhment. L hold the ſupreme power by no other title 
than that of neceſſity. I aſſumed the authority with 
which I ſtand inveſted, ata time when immediate ruin 
was falling down upon us, which no other man durſt 
attempt to prevent; when oppoſite factions were ruſh- 
ing into war, becauſe no man Lurk interpoſe, and _ 
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mand peace. What were the dangers that threaten'd 
us, and upon what principles the factious and diſ- 
obedient attempted to interrupt the public tranquillity, 
it may not be at this time improper to explain. 
The parliament, which had ſo vigorouſly withſtood 
the encroachments of the regal power, became them- 
{elves too defirous of abſolute authority; and not only 
engroſ;'d the legiſlative, but uſurp'd the executive 
power. All caufes civil and criminal, all queſtions of 
property and right, were determin'd by committees, 
who, being themſelves the legiſlature, were account- 


able to no law; and for that reaſon their decrees were 
arbitrary, and their proceedings violent; oppreſſion 


was without recreſs, and unjuſt ſentence without ap- 
peal. All the buſineſs of all the courts of Weſtmin- 
iter was tranſacted in this manner; and the hardthips 
were ſtill more lamented, becauſe there was no proſpect 
of either end or intermiſkon. For the parliament was 
fo far from intending to reſign this unlimited authority, 


that they had formed a refolution of perpetuàting their 


tyranny ; and, apprehending no poſſibility of a diſſolu- 
tion by any other power, determin'd never to diſſolve 
themſelve⸗. 

Such and ſo o ve was the government plann'd 
out to us, and for our poſterity ; and under theſe cala- 
mities muſt we ſtill have languiſh'd, had not the ſame 
army which repreſs'd the inſolence of monarchy, re- 
lieved us with the ſame ſpirit from the tyranny of a 
— pany parliament, a tyranny which was equally il- 
egal and oppreſſive. 
| When, after their dangers and labours, their battles 

and their wounds, they had leiſure to obferve the go- 

vernment which they had eſtabliſhed at ſo much 


expence, they ſoon perceived, that unleſs they made 


one regulation more, and cruſh'd this many-headed 

tyranny, they had hitherto ventured their lives to 

little purpoſe, and had, inſtead of aſſerting their own 

and the people's liberty, only changed one kind of 

Nlavery for another. 1 

They therefore diſſolved the parliament, "_— 
| as 


a 
F 
F 
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Ann ob 
would never have diffolv'd itſelf ; and that the nation 
might not fall into its former ſtate of confuſion, in- 
treated me to aſſume the ſupreme authority, under the 
title of PROTECTOR ; a title which implies not any le- 
gal 8 of governing in my own right, but a truſt 
conſign d to me for the advantage of another: this truſt 
I have faithfully diſcharged, and, whenever the means 
of ſettling the public ſhall be found, am ready to give 
an account of it, and reſign it. 

The neceſſity which compelled me to accept it, was, 
indeed, not wholly produced by the illegal reſolutions 
of the parhament, but was much heighten'd by the un- 
goveruable fury of wild fanatics, and tumultuous fac- 
tions, who, to eſtabliſh their new ſchemes, would 
have ſpread ſlaughter and deſolation thro' the king- 
dom, and ſpared nothing, however cruel or urs. of 
that might have propagated their own opinions. | 

Of theſe, ſome were ſor abrogating all our ſtatutes, 
and aboliſhing all our cuſtoms, and introducing the ju- 
dicial law of Moſes as the only rule of judgment, and 
Randard of equity. Of this law every man was to 
be his own interpreter, and conſequently was allowed 
to judge according to his paſſions, prejudices, or igno- 
rance, without appeal. Every man was then to com- 
mence legiſlator : for to make laws, and to interpret 
them for his own uſe, is nearly the fame. | 

Another ſet of men there was, who were yet more 
profeſſedly for ä every man with the power of 

determining his own claims, and judging of his own 

actions; for, it was among them a principle fix d and 
uncontrovertible, that all magiſtracy was forbidden by 
God, and therefore un:awful and deteſtable. 

It is unneceſſary to ſay what muſt have been the 
tate of a nation, in which either of theſe 2 had 
exalted themſelves to power, and how uſefully that 
man was employed, who, ſtepping on a ſudden into 
the ſtate of dominion, had ſpirit to controul, and 
power to ſuppreſs them. 


The reproaches thrown upon my conduct by the 18. 
norant or ill- affected, I ſometimes hear, but with — 


neg 
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neglect and ſcorn which they deſerve ; I am acquitted 
by my own conſcience, and I hope by the beſt and 
wiſeſt men. I am convinc'd, that | was called by 
Providence to the power which I poſſeſs, and know 
that I defire it no longer than is neceſſary for the pre- 
ſervation of peace, and the ſecurity of liberty, that 
liberty which I have never violated, and that peace, 
which amidſt murmurs and diſcontents, threats and 
complaints, I have yet never ſuffer d to be broken. 
That I aſpire to unlimited authority, and therefore aſ- 
ſume a title unknown to the nation, is a reproach ea- 


ſily caſt, and as eaſily contemned: my power has been | 
the offspring of neceſſity, and its extent has been 


bounded only by the occaſions of — it. If a 
ſettlement is now propoſed, and previouſly to it, a 


legal eſtabliſhment of my authority, it may be limited | 
by you. Under whatever title it ſhall be conferred | 
upon me, that title will then be valid, and thoſe limi- | 


tations cannot be tranſgreſs'd. 

May 11.] With regard to the particular TiT:s 
which you have ſo warmly recommended to me, I 
cannot yet prevail upon myſelf to accept it, When 
I conſider your arguments, I cannot find them inevi- 
tably concluſive : and when I examine my own con- 
ſcience in ſolitude, I find it yet unſatisfied. The de- 
fire of parliament is indeed a powerful motive: but 


the defire of parliament cannot alte the nature of 


things: it may determine me, in things indifferent, 
to chuſe one rather than another; but it cannot make 
thoſe actions lawful which God has forbidden, nor 


oblige me to do what, though perhaps lawful in itſelf, 


is not lawful in my private judgment. 
| Upon the calmeſt reflection, I am convinced, that 
I cannot without a crime comply with their demand ; 


and therefore, as I am far from believing, that thoſe | 


who fit for no other end than to preſerve the liberty 
of the nation, can defign any infraftion of mine, I 


declare that I cannot undertake the adminiſtration of | 


the government under the title of «18G. 
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POEMS on Or1ver CROW ETL, by Mr. 


Waller, Mr. Dryden, Mr. Sprat, Mr. 
Locke, &c. my 


I. A PANEGYRIC to Oriver CromweLt, lord 


protector. Of the preſent greatneſs, and joint-in- 
tereſt of his highneſs, and this nation. 


By Edmund Waller, Eſq; in the year 1654. 


HILE with a ſtrong, and yet a gentle hand, 

You bridle faction, and dur hearts command; 
Protect us from ourſelves, and from the foe ; 7 
Make us unite, and make us conquer too; 
Let partial ſpirits ſtill aloud complain; 
Think themſelves injur' d, that they cannot reign; ; 

And own no liberty, but where they may, 
Without controul, upon their fellows prey. 

Above the waves as * ſhew'd his face, 
To chide the winds, and fave the Trojan race ; 
So has your hi hneſs (rais'd above the reſt) 
Storms of ambition tofling us repreſt. 
Your drooping country, torn — civil hate, 
Reſtor d by you, is made a glorious ſtate ; 
The ſeat of empire, where the Iriſh come, 
And the unwilling Scot, to fetch his doom. 
The ſea's our own, and now all nations greet, 
Wich bending fails, each veſſel of our fleet. 
Your pow'r reſounds, as far as winds can blow, 
Or ſwelling ſails upon the globe may go. 
Heav'n, that has plac'd this iſland to give law, 

To balance Europe, and her ſtates to awe, 
In this conjunction does on Britain ſmile, 
The * leader to the greateſt * 
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Whether this portion of the world were rent 


By the wide ocean from the continent, 
Or thus created ; it was ſure defign'd 

To be the ſacred refuge of mankind. 

Hither th' oppreſſed ſhall henceforth reſort, 
Juſtice to crave, and ſuccour, of your court ; 
And ſhew your highneſs, not for ours alone, 
But for the world's protector ſhall be known. 
| Fame ſwifter than your winged navy flies 

'Thro' ev'ry land that near the ocean lies, 

Sounding your name, and telling dreadful news 
To all that piracy and rapine uſe. | 
With ſuch a chief the meaneſt nation bleſt, 
Might hope to lift her head above the reſt : 
What may be thought impoſlible to do 

For us embraced by the fea and you ? 

Lords of the world's great waſte, the ocean, we 

Whole foreſts ſend to reign upon the ſea ; 
And ev'ry coaſt may trouble and relieve, 
But none can viſit us without your leave. 
Angels and we have this prerogative, 

That none can at our happy ſeat arrive; 
While we deſcend at pleaſure, to invade 
The bad with vengeance, or the good to aid. 

Our little world, the — of the great, 
Like that, amidſt the boundleſs ocean ſet, 

Of her own growth has all that nature craves, 
And all that's rare, as tribute from the waves. 
As Egypt does not on the clouds rely, 

But to the Nile owes more than to the ſky : 

So what our heav'n, or what our earth denies, 
Our ever conſtant friend the ſea ſupplies. 
The taſte of hot Arabia's ſpice we — 

Free from the ſcorching ſun that makes it grow: 
without cke worm in Perſian filks we ſhine, 

And without planting, drink of ev'ry vine. 

To dig for wealth we weary not our limbs; 
Gold, tho' the heavieſt meta], hither ſwims. 
Ours is the harveſt where the Indians mow ; 
We plough the deep, and reap what others n | 
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Things of the nobleſt kind our own ſoil breeds; 
Stout are our men, and warlike are our ſteeds: 
Rome, tho' her eagle thro' the world had flown, 
Could never make this iſland all her own. 
Here the third Edward, and the Black Prince too, 
France-conqu'ring Henry flouriſh'd, and now You; 
For whom we ſtay d, as did the Grecian ſtate, 
Till Alexander came to urge their fate. 
When for more worlds that Macedonian crv', 
He wiſt not Thetis in her lap did hide 
Another yet, a world reſerv'd for you, 
To make more great than that he did ſubdue. 
He ſafely might old troops to battle lead 
_ Againſt th' unwarlike Perſian, or the Mede, 
Whoſe haſty flight did from a bloodleſs field 
More ſpoil than honour to the victor yield. 
A race unconquer'd, by their elime made bold, 
The Caledonians, arm'd with want and cold, 
Have, by a fate indulgent to your fame, 
Been from all ages kept for you to tame. 
Whom the old Roman wall ſo ill contin'd, 
Wich a new chain of garriſons you bind: | 
Here foreign gold no more ſhall make chem come, 
Our Englith iron holds them faſt at tome. 
They that henceforth muſt be content to know 
No warmer regions than their hilis of ſnow, 
May blame the ſun, but muſt extol your grace, 
Which in our ſenate hath allow'd them — 
Preferr'd by conqueſt, happily o'erthrown, 
Falling they rife, to be with us made one : 
So kind dictators made, when they came home, 
Their vanquiſh'd foes free citizens of Rome. 
Like favour find the Iriſh with like fate 
| Advanc'd to be a portion of our ſtate ; 
While by your valour, and your bounteous mind, 
Nations, divided by the ſea, are join'd. 
_ Holland, to gain your friendſhip, is content 
To be our out- guard on the continent: 
She from her 1 would go, 
Rather than hazard to have 


you her foe. 
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In our late fight, when cannons did diffuſe, 
Preventing poſts, the terror of the news, 
Our neighbour-princes trembled at their roar ; 
But our conjunction makes them tremble more. 
' Your never-failing ſword made war to ceaſe, 
And now you heal us with the arts of peace ; 
Our minds with bounty and with awe engage, 
Unite affections, and reſtrain our rage. 
Leſs pleaſure take brave minds in battle won, 
Than in reſtoring ſuch as are undone : 
'I'ygers have courage, and the rugged bear; 
But man alone can whom he conquers ſpare. 
To pardon willing, and to puniſh loth, 
You ſtrike with one hand, but you heal with both: 
Lifting up all that proſtrate lie, you grieve 
You cannot make the dead again to live, 
When fate or error had our age miſled, 
And o'er theſe nations ſuch confuſion ſpread, 
The only cure which could from heav'n conſe 
Was ſo much pow'r and clemency in one : 
One, whoſe extraction from an antient line, 
Gives hope again, that well-born men may ſhine : 
The meaneſt, in your nature mild and good, 
The noble reft ſecured in your blood. 
Ot have we wonder'd, how you hid in peace 
A mind proportion'd to ſuch things as theſe : 
How ſuch aruling ſpirit could in, 
And practiſe firſt over yourſelf to reign. 
Vour private life did a juſt pattern give. 
How fathers, huſbands, pious ſons ſhould live: 
Born to command, your princely virtues ſlept 
Like humble David's, wh the flock he kept. 
But when your troubled country call'd you forth, 
Your flaming c 
| Dazling the eyes of all that did pretend, 
To fierce contention gave a proſp tous end, 
Still as you riſe, the ſtate, exalted too, 
Finds no diſtemper while it's chang'd by you; 


Chang'd like the 2 ſcene, When without noiſe 
gar 


The riſing ſun night's lights deſtroys. 


and your matchleſs worth, 


* 
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Had you ſome ages paſt this race of glo 

Run, with —_—— ſhould read 1 ſtory: 

But living virtue, all atchievements paſt, 

Meets envy ſtill to grapple with at laſt. 

This Cæſar found; and that ungrateful age, 

Wich loſing him, fell back to blood and rage, 

Miſtaken — thought to break their yoke, 

But cut the bond of union at that ſtroke. 

That fun once ſet, a thouſand meaner ſtars 

Give a dim light to violence and wars ; : 

To ſuch a tempeſt as now threatens all, Wy 

Did not your mighty arm prevent the fall. 

| If Rome's great ſenate could not wield the ſword, 

| Which of the conquer'd world has made them lord ; 
What hope had ours, while yet their pow'r was new, 
To rule victorious armies, but by you ? 

Vou, who had taught them to ſubdue their foes, 
Could order teach, and all their hearts compoſe ; 
To ev'ry dury could their minds engage, 

Provoke their courage, and command their rage. 

So when a lion ſhakes his dreadful mane, 

And angry grows, if he that firſt took pain 

To tame his youth, approach the haughty beaſt, 
| _ He bends to him, but feighes away the reſt. 

| As the vext world, to find repole atlaſt, 

| Itſelf into Auguſtus' arms did caſt: 

| So England now does, with like toil oppreſt, 

Her weary head upon your boſom reſt. 

| Then let the muſes, wath ſuch notes as theſe, 

& | Inftru& us what belangs unto our peace : 

Your battles they hereafter ſhall indite, 

And draw the image of our Mars in fight ; 

Tell of towns ſtorm d, of armies over- run, 

And mighty kingdoms by your conduct won; 

How, while you thunder'd, clouds of duſt did choke 

Contending troops, and ſeas lay hid in ſmoke. | 

Illuſtrious arts high raptures do infuſe, 

And ev'ry conqueror creates a muſe : 

| Here in low ſtrains your milder deeds we ſing ; 

But there, my lord, we'll 2 and olives bring 

My 2 


To 
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To crown your head; while you in triumph ride 

Der vanquiſh'd nations, and the ſea beſide ; 
While all your neighbour-princes unto you, 

Like Joſeph's ſheaves, pay reverence, and bow. 


IT. Of a war with Spain, and fight at ſea, by ge 
neral Montague. In the year 1656. By Mr. 
Waller. 


O W for ſome ages had the pride of Spain 
N Made the ſun ſhine on half the world in vain ; 
Vhile ſhe bid war to all that durſt ſupply 
The place of thoſe her cruelty made die: 

Of nature's bounty men forbore to taſte, 
And the beſt portion of the earth lay waſte. 
From the new world her filver and her gold 
Come, like a tempeſt, to confound the old ; 
Feeding, with theſe, the brib'd electors hopes, 
Alone ihe gave us emperors and popes ; 
Wich theſe accompliſhing her vaſt defigns, 
Europe was ſhaken with her Indian mines. 
When Dritain, looking with a juft diſdain 
Upon this gilded majeſty of Spain, 
And knowing well that empire muſt decline, 
Whole chief ſupport and ſinews are of coin, 
Our nation's ſo 7 virtues did oppoſe | 
To the rich troublers of the world's repoſe. 
And now ſome months, encamping on the main, 
Our naval army had beſieged Spain: 
They that the whole world's monarchy defign'd, 
Are to their ports by our bold fleet contin'd ; 
From whence our red-croſs they triumphant ſee, 
Riding without a rival on the ſea. 
Others may uſe the ocean as their road ; 
Only the Engliſh make it their abode, 
Whoſe ready fails with ev'ry wind can fly, 
And make a cov'nant with th' inconſtant ſky : 
Our oaks ſecure, as if they there took root, 
We tread on billows with a ſteady foot. 
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Mean while the Spaniards in America, 
Near to the line, the ſun approaching ſaw, 
And hop'd their European coaſt to find 
Clear'd from our ſhips by the autumnal wind; 
Their huge capacious galleons, ſtuft with plate, 
The lab'ring winds drive ſlowly tow'rds their fate. 
Before St. Lucar they their guns diſcharge, 
To tell their joy, or to invite a barge : 
This heard ſome ſhips of ours (tho out of view), 
And ſwift as eagles to the quarry flew : 
So heedleſs lambs, which for their mother bleat, 
Wake hungry lions, and become their meat. 
| Arriv'd, they ſoon begin the tragic play, 
And with their ſmoky cannons baniſh day; 
Night, horror, ſlaughter, with confuſion meet, 
And with their ſable arms embrace the fleet; 
Thro' yielding planks the angry bullets fly, 
And of one wound hundreds together dic : 
Born under diff rent ſtars, one fate they have, 
The ſhip their coflin, and the ſea their grave. 
| Bold were the men which on the ocean firſt 
Spread their new ſails, when ſhipwreck was the worſt x 
More danger now from man alone we find, 
Than from the rocks, the billows, or the wind. 
They that had ſail d from near th* Antarctic pole, 
Their treaſure ſafe, and all their veſſels whole, 
In fight of their dear country ruin'd be, 
Without the guilt of either rock or ſea : 
What they would ſpare, our fiercer art deitroys, 
Surpaſſing ſtorms in terror and in noiſe. 
Once Jove from Ida did both hoſts ſurvey, 
And, when he pleas'd to thunder, part the fray : 
Here heav'n in vain that kind retreat ſhould found ; 
The louder cannon had the thunder drowa'd. 
Some we made prize, while others, burnt and rent, 
With their rich. to the bottom went: 
Down ſinks at once (ſo forture with us ſports) 
The pay of armies, and the prid- of courts. 
Vain man! whoſe rage buries as low that ſtore, 
As avarice had digg'd for it before ; 
OY | 0 3 
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W hat earth in her dark bowels could not keep 
From greedy hands, lies ſafer in the deep, 
Where Thetis kindly does from mortals hide 
Thoſe ſeeds of luxury, debate, and pride, 

And now into her lap the richeſt prize 
Fell, with the nobleſt of our enemies : 

The marquis, glad to fce the fire deſtroy 

Wealth, that prevailing foes were to enjoy, 

Out from his flaming ſhip his children ſent, 

To periſh in a milder element; 

Then laid him by his burning lady's fide, 
And, fince he could not fave her, with her dy'd. 
Spices and gums about them melting fry, 
And, phenix-like, in that rich neſt they die. 
Alive, in equal flames of love they burn'd, 
And now together are to aſhes turn d; | 
Aſhes more worth than all their fun ral coſt, 
Than the huge treaſure which was with them loft. 

Theſe dying lovers, and their floating ſens, 
Suſpend the fight, and filence all —_— 
Beauty and youth, about to periſh, fi 
Such noble pit in brave Engliſh minds, 

oil forgot, ir valour's prize, 

| — 2 * wa ſave _— _—_— | 
How frail our paſſions ! changed are 
Our wrath and fury to a friendly care! 
They that but now, for honour and for plate, 
Made the ſea bluſh with blood, refign their hate ; 
And, their young foes endeav'ring to retrieve, 

With greater hazard than they fought they dive. 
With theſe returns victorious Mo 

With laurels in his hand, and half Peru. 
Let the brave generals divide that boogh; 
Our great protector hath ſuch wreaths enough. 
His conqu ring head has no more room for bays : 
Then let it be as the glad nation ; 
Let the rich ore be forthwith melted down, 
And the ſtate fix d, by making him a crown. 


III. 


* * 


* * 
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III. To Oliver Cromwell: by Mr. John Locke. 


A Peaceful ſway the great Auguſtus bore, 

O'er what great Julius gain d by arms before. 
Julius was all with martial trophies crown'd; 
Auguſtus for his peaceful arts renown'd, | 
Rome calls them great, and makes them deities ; 
'That for his valour ; this, his policies. | 
You, mighty prince, than both are greater far, 
Who rule, in peace, that world you gain'd by war: 
You ſure from heav'n a finiſh'd hero fell, 

Who thus alone two pagan gods excel. 


IV. Heroic ſtanzas on the late protector Oliver Crom- 
well. Written after his funeral, by Mr. Dryden. 


ND now tis time; for their officious haſte, 

& A Who would before have borne him to the ſky, 
Like eager Romans, ere all rites were paſt, 
Did let too ſoon the ſacred eagle fly, 


Though our beſt notes are treaſon to his fame, 
Join'd with the loyd applauſe of public voice ; 
Since heav'n. what praiſe we offer to his name, 
Hath render'd too authentic by its choice: 
Though in his praiſe no arts can lib'ral be, 
Since they whoſe muſes have the higheſt flown, 
Add not to his immortal memory, 99 8 
But do an act of friendſhip to their own: 


vet tis our duty, and our int'reſt too, 


Such monuments as we can build, to raiſe, 


Leſt all the world prevent what we ſhou'd do, 
And claim a title in him by their praiſe. 
How ſhall I then begin, or where conclude, 
To draw a fame fo truly circular? 
For in a round what order can be ſhew'd, 
Where all the parts ſo equal perfect are? 

| | 04 His 
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His grandeur he deriv'd from heav'n alone; 
For hc was great ere fortune made him ſo; 
And wars, like miſts that riſe againſt the ſun, 
Made him but greater ſeem, not greater grow. 


No borrow'd bays his temples did adorn, - 
But to our crown he did freſh jewels bring: 
Nor was his virtue poiſon'd, ſoon as born, 
With the too early thoughts of being king. 


Fortune that eaſy miſtreſs to the young, 

But to her antient ſervants coy and hard) 
Him. at that age, her fav 'rites rank d among 
When ſhe her beſt-lov'd Pompey did diſcard. 


He. private, mark'd the faults of others ſway, 
And irt as ſea- marks for himſelf to ſhun ; | 
Leit like raſh monarchs, who their youth betray, 
By acts their age too late would wiſh undone.” 
And yet dominion was not his defign ; 3 

We owe that bleſſing not to him, but heav'n, 
| Which to fair acts unſought rewards did join: 
Rewards that leſs to him than us were giv'n. 


Our former chiefs, like ſticklens of the war, 


* Firſt ſought b inftame the parties, then to poiſe; ,. 


The quarrel lov'd, but did the:cauſe abhor ; 
And did not ſtrike to hurt, but make a noiſe. += 
War, our conſumption, was their gainful trade : 

He inward bled, whilſt they prolong'd our pain; 

He fought to hinder fighting, and atlay'd 

To ftanch the blood by breathing of the vein. 


| Swift and reſiſtleſs thro' the land he paſt, : 
Like that bold Greek who did the eaſt ſubdue, 

And made to battles ſuch heroic haſte, 

As if on wings of victory he flew. 

He fought ſecure of fortune as of fame: 

Still by new maps the iſland might be ſhown, 

Of conqueſts which he ſtrew'd where-e'er he came, 
Thick as the Galaxy with ſtars is ſown. 


His 
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His palms, tho' under weights they did not ſtand, 

Still thriv'd ; no winter could his laurels fade; 
Heav'n in his portrait ſhew'd a workman's hand, 

And drew it perfect, tho“ without a ſhade. 


Peace was the prize of all his toil and care, 
Which war had baniſh'd, and did now reſtore : _ 
Bolognia's walls thus mounted in the air, * 
To 2. themſelves more ſurely than before. 


Her ſafety reſcu'd Ireland to him owes, 
And treach'rous Scotland, to no int'reſt true; 
Yet bleſs d that fate which did his arms diſpoſe 
Her land to eivilize, as to ſubdue. 


Nor was he like thoſe ſtars, which only ſhine 

When to pale mariners they ſtorms portend ; 

He had his calmer influence, and his mien 

Did love and majeſty together blend. 

"Tis true, his count'nance did imprint an awe, 

And nat'rally all fouls to his did bow; 

As wands of divination downward draw, 

And point to beds where ſov'reign gold doth grow. 

When, paſt all of rings to Feretrian Jove, 

He Mars depos'd; and arms to gowns made yield; 

| Succeſsfy] councils did m foon approve | 

As fit for cloſe intrigues, as open field. 


To ſuppliant Holland he vouchſaf d a peace, 

Our once bold rival in the Britiſh main. 

Now tamely glad hex-unjuſt claim to ceaſe, . 
And buy oyr friendſhip with her idol, gain. 

Fame of th aſſerted fea, through Europe blown, 

Made France and Spain ambitious of his love ; 


Each knew that fide muſt conquer he would own ;. 
And for him fiercely, as for empire, ſtrove. 


No ſooner was the Frenchman's cauſe embrac'd, 
Than the light monſieur the grave don outweigh'd : 
His fortune turn'd the ſcale where it was caſt, 
Though Indian mines were in the other laid. PE 
| O 5 When, 
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M nen abſent, yet we conquer'd in his right: | 


} or tho” that 1 n. in artift's Kill were ſhown 
In mingling colours, or in placing light; 


vet Mill the fair detignment was his own : — 


For from all tempers he could ſervice draw; 
The worth of each with its allay he knew; 
And, das the confident of nature, ſaw, 


How ſhe complexions did divide and brew. 


Or he their ſingle virtues did ſurvey, 

By intuition in his own large breaft, 
Where all the lich ideas of them lay, 
That wero tlic rule and meaſure to the reft. 


When ſuch heroic virtae heav'n ſets out, 
The ſtars, like commons, ſullenly obey ; 
Becauſe it drains them when it comes about ; 
And therefore is a raſk they ſeldom pay. 


From this high ſpring our foreign conqueſts flow, 
Which yet more glorious triumph do portend, 


Since their commencement to his arms — owe, ; 
If ſprings as high as fountains may aſeend. | 
He made us freemen of the contment, | | 
Whom nature did like captives treat before ; : 
To nobler preys the Engliſh hen ſent, | 
And taught him prſt in Belgian walks to roar. g 


That old enqueftion's pirate of the land, 
Proud Rome, with dread the fate of Dunkirk heard 3 
And tremblirg wiſn d behind more Alps to fand, 

Although an Alexander were her guard. 


By bis command, we boldly crofs'd the line, 
And bravely fought where ern ſtars ariſe ; 
We trac'd the far-fetch'd'gold unto the mine, 
And that which brib'd our fathers made our * 


Such was our prince; yet own'd a foul above 
The bigheft acts it could produce or ſhew ; 
Thus poor mechanic arts in public move, 
Whilſt the deep ſecrets be yo¹d practice go. 


r 


"Mer | 


Of 
Thou canſt the force and teeth of time endure : 


Tho' it were never heard or ſung in verſe. 
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Nor died he when his ebbing fame went leſs, ? 
But when freſh laurels courted him to live ; 
He ſeem'd but to prevent ſome new ſucceſs, 
As if above what triumphs earth can give. 


His lateſt victories ſtill thickeſt came, 

As near the centre motion doth increaſe ; 

Till he, preſs'd down by his own weighty name, 
Did, like the veſtal, under ſpoils deceaſe. 


But firſt the ocean, as a tribute, ſent 
That giant prince of all her wat ry herd; 
And th' iſle, when her protecting genius went, 


Upon his obſequies loud ſighs conterr' d. 


No civil broils have ſince his death aroſe; 
But faction now by habit does obey; 
And wars have that reſpect for his repoſe, 


As winds for Halcyons, when they breed at ſea. 


His aſhes in a peaceful urn ſhall reſt, 

His name a great example ſtands to ſhow, 
How ftrangely high endeavours, may be ble, 
Where piety and valour jointly go. 


v. To the happy memory of the late protector, Oliver 
Cromwell. By Mr. Sprat of Oxon, afterwards bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter. : | 


A Pindaric O D E. 


I. 
Is true, great name, thou art ſecure 
From the forgetfulneſs and rage 
eath, or envy, or devouring age ; 


— fame, like men, the elder it doth grow, 
Will of itſelf turn whiter too, 

— Without what needleſs art can do; 

Will live beyond thy breath, beyond thy herſe, 


Without 
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Without our help thy memory is ſafe; 
They only want an epitaph, 
That do remain alone 
Alive in an inſcription, 
Rememb red only on the braſs, or marble ſtone. 
"Tis all in vain what we can do: 
All our roſes and perfumes 
Wil but officious folly ſhew, 
And pious nothings, to ſuch mighty tombs. 
All our incenſe, gums, and balm, 
Are but unneceſſary duties here: 
The poets may their ſpices ſpare, 
Their coſtly numbers, and their tuneful feet: 
That need not be n which of itſelf is ſweet. 
We know to praiſe thee is a dangerous proof 
Of our 4 — and our — 1 
For when the ſun and fire meet, 
The one's extinguiſh'd quite; 
ud yet the other never is more bright: 
So they that write of thee, and join 
Their feeble names with thine, 
Their weaker ſparks with thy illuſtrious light, 
Will loſe themſelves in that ambitious thought; 
Ard yet no fame to thee from hence be brought, 
We know, blefs'd ſpirit, thy mighty name 
Wants no addition of another's beam ; | 
It's for our pens too high, and full of theme: 
The muſes are made great by thee, not thou by them. 
Thy fame's eternal lamp will live, . 
And in thy ſacred urn ſurvive, 
Wichout the food of oil, which we can give. 
Tis true; but yet our duty calls our ſongs, 
Duty commands our tongues : | 
Tho' thou want not our praiſes, we. 
Are not excus'd for what we owe to thee : 
For ſo men from religion are not freed ; 
Put from the altars clouds muſt riſe, 
Tho' heav'n itſelf doth nothing need, 
And tho the Gods don't want an earthly ſacrifice. 


III. 
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Great life of wonders, whoſe each year 

Full of new miracles did — 

Whoſe ev'ry month mi 

Alone a chronicle, or Er [ 

Others great actions are 

But thinly ſcatter'd here and there; 

At beſt, but all one ſingle ſtar ; 

But thine, the milky way, 
All one continued light of undiſtinguith'd d 


They throng'd ſo cloſe, that nought elſe could be ſeen, 


Scarce any common ſky did come between. 
What ſhall I ſay, or where begin ? 
Thou may'ſ in double ſhapes be ſhown, 
Or in thy arms, or in thy gown ; 
Like Jove ſometimes w1 warlike thunder, and 
Sometimes with peaceful ſc - * band; 
Or in the field, or on the 
In what thy head, or what „ 
All that thou didſt was fo refin'd, 
So full of ſubſtance, and ſo ſtrongly join d, 
So pure, ſo weighty gold, 
That the leaſt grain of it, 
If fully ſpread and beat, 


Would nb _—_— and mighty volames hold.. 


Before thy name — and whulſt yet 
Thou to thyſelf wert great; 
Whilſt yet thy happy bud 
R = = * wo or underſtood ; 5 
It then ſure ſigns o uture greatneſs ſhew : 
Then thy domeſtic worth | 
Did tell the world what it would be, 
When it ſhould fit occaſion ſee, 
When a full ſpring ſhould call it forth: 
As bodies in 2 dark and night 
Have the ſame colours, the ſame red and white, 
As in the open day and light; 
The ſun doth only ſhow 


That they are bright, mos make ons fo : 
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So whilſt but private walls did know 

What we to ſuch a mighty mind ſhould owe, 
Then the ſame virtues did appear, 

Though in a leſs and more contracted ſphere, 

As full, though not as large as fince they were: 
And like great rivers fountains, though 

At firſt ſo deep thou didſt not go; | 

Tho' then thine was not ſo inlarg'd a flood; 

Yet when 'tyas little, nous as clear, as good. 


»Tis true, thou waſt not born unto a crown; + 
Thy ſceptre's not thy father's, but thy own : - 
Thy purple was not made at once in haſte, 
But, after many other colours paſt, 
It took the deepeſt princely dye at laſt. 

| Thou didft begin with lefler cares, 

And private thoughts took up thy priyate years: 
Thoſe hands, which were ordain'd by fates 
To change the world,. and alter ſtates, 
Practis'd at firſt that vaſt defilpn 


On meaner _ with equal mind. 
That ſoul, which ſhould ſo many ſceptres ſway, 


To whom ſo many kingdoms ſhould obey, 

Learn' d firſt to * > + way : 

So government i n | 

From family, and fingle man; 

Was by the ſmall relation, firſt, | 
Of huſband, and of father, nurs d; 

And from thoſe leſs beginnings paſt 

To ſpread itſelf o'er all _— 0 at laſt. 

But when thy cauntry (then almoſt inthrall'd) 
Thy virtue, and thy courage call'd ; 

When England did thy arms intreat, 

And 't had been fin in thee not to be great ; 

When ev'ry ſtream, and ev'ry flood, 

Was a true vein of earth, and ran with blood ; 
When unus'd arms, and unknown war, 


Flilld ev'ry place, and ev'ry ear; 
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When the great forms, and diſmal night, 
Did all the land affright ; 
Twas time for thee to bring forth all our light. 
Thou left'it thy more deligheiul peace, 
I hy private life, and better eaſe; 
Then down thy eel and armour wok, 
Wiſhing that it ſtill hung upon the hook : 
When death had got a large commiſſion out, 
Throwing her arrows and her fling about ; 
Then thow (as once the healing ſerpent roſe) 
Waſt lifted up, not lee but us. 
Thy country wounded was. and ſick, before 
Thy wars and arms did her reſtore : 
Thou knew'ſ where the diſeaſe did lie, 
And, like the cure of ſympathy, 
Thy ſtrong and certain remedy 
Unto the weapon didſt apply: 
Thou didſt not draw the fword, and © 
Away the ſcabbard throw ; 
As if thy country bond 
Be the inheritance of Mars and blood : 


But that when the great work was ſpun, 
War in itſelf _— be undone ; te "ER 
That ce might n 
icher — better again ap0e. fo 
The huſbandmen no ſteel ſhauld RY 
None but the uſeful iron of the plough ; 
That bays might creep on ev'ry iprar : 
And tho' our ſky was overſpread 
With a deſtructive red, 
"Twas but till thou our = oh in full light appear 
When Ajax dy'd, the purple blood, 
That from his ng wound had flow'd, 
Turn'd into s; ev'ry _ 
Had on it wrate his 
So from that crimſon fl 
W hich thou, by fate of times, wert led 
— Unwillingly to ſhed, 


Letters and learning roſe, and were renews. 


Thon 
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Thou fought'ſt not out of envy, hope, or hate, 
But to refine the church and tate ; 
And like the Romans, whate'er thou 
In the field of Mars didſt mow, 
Was, that a holy iſland hence might grow. 
Thy wars, as rivers raiſed by a ſhow'r, 
Which welcome clouds do pour, 
Though they at firſt may feem 
To carry all away with an enraged ftream: 
Yet did not happen, that they might deſtroy, 
Or the better parts annoy ; 
But all the filth and mud to ſcour, 
And teave behind another ſlime, 
To give a birth to a * power. 


In fields unconquer'd, and ſo well 
Thou didſt in battles and in arms excel, 
That ſteelly arms themſelves might be 
Worn out in war as ſoon as thee. 
Succeſs ſo cloſe upon thy troops did wait, 
As if thou firſt hadſt 9 fate; 
As if uncertain victory 
HFad been firſt overcome by thee ; | 
As if her wings were clipp'd, and could not flee ; 
Whilſt didſt only ſerve, 
Before thou hadſt what firſt thou didſt deſerve. 
Others by thee did great things do, 
Triumph dſt thyſelf, and mad'ſ them triumph too; 
Tho' they above thee did appear, | 
A Asyetin a more large and higher ſphere, 
Thou, 1 ſun, gav ſt light to ev ry ſtar. 
Thyſelf an army wert alone, 
And mighty troops contain dſt in one: 
Thy only ſword did guard the land, 
Like that which, flaming in the angel's hand, 
From men God's garden did defend 3 
But yet thy ſword did more than his, 
Not only guarded, but did make this land a paradiſe. 


. 
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Thou fought'ſt not to be hi. 07 great, 
Not for a ſceptre or a cr 
Or ermin, purple, or the throne; 

Bur, as the veſtal heat, 
Thy fire was kindled from avove alone. 
Religion, putting on thy hield, 
Brought thee victorious to the field. 

'Thy arms, like thoſe, which antient heroes wore, 
Were given by the God thou didſt adore ; 
And all the ſwords thy armies had, 
Were on an heav'nly anvil made ; 

| Not intereſt, or any weak defire 
Of rule, or empire. did thy mind inſpire ; 
Thy valour, like the holy fire 
Which did before the Perfian armies go, 
Liv'd in the camp, and yet was d too; 
2 mighty {word anticipates 
What was reſerv'd for — n and thoſe bleſs'd ſeats, 
And makes the — —— here below. 
Tho' fortune did hang on thy ſword, 
And did obey thy mighty word; 
Tho' fortune for thy fide and thee, 
Forgot her lov'd unconſtancy ; 
Amidſt thy arms and — thou 
Wert 4 and gentle too 
Woundeſt thyſelf, when thou didft kill thy foe. 
Like ſteel, when it much work has paſt, 
That which was rough does ſhine at laſt ; 
Thy arms by being oft'ner us'd did ſmoother 2 
Nor did thy battles make thee proud or hi . 
Thy conqueſt rais d the Rate, not dy, : 
Thou overcam'ſ| thyſelf in ev'ry victory. 
As when the ſun, in a directer line, 
Upon a poliſh'd golden ſhield Joth ſhine, 
The ſhield reflects unto the ſun again his light: 
So when the heavens ſmil'd on thee in fight, 
When thy propitious God had na: : 


Succeſs 
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Succeſs and vict'ry to thy tent, 
To heav'n again the _ was ſent. 
Xl 
England, till thou didſt come, 
| Conhn'd her valour home: 
Then our own rocks did ſtand | 
Bounds to our fame as well as land, 
And were to US, As well 
As to our enemies, unpaſſable. 
We were aſham' d at what we read, 
Aud bluſh'd at what our fathers did, 7 
Becauſe we came fo 2 behind the dead. 
The Britiſh lion hung his mane, and droop'd, 
To ſlavery and burden ſtoop'd ; 
With a degen'rate ſleep an fear 
Lay in his den, and languiſh'd there ; 
At whoſe leaſt voice before, 
A trembling echo ran through ev'ry ſhore, 
. And ſhook the world at ev'ry roar: 
. his ſubdu' d didſt reſtore, 
arpen his claws, and in his eyes 
Meta: i the ſame dreadful lig ghtning riſe 
| Mad'fſt him again affrig ht the neighd' 
His mighty under (nds through all 
Thou haſt our military fame redeem'd 
Which was loſt, or clouded ſeem's : 
Nay, more; heav' n did by thee 1 
On us, at once, an iron ; agd happy ue. 


Till thou command'|, | ap azure 
Which nature round about ys 
Made us to ev'ry pirate flaves, 

Was rather burden than an ornawent ; 
Thoſe fields of ſea, that waſh' d gur ſhores, 


ok 


F 


Were plow'd and reap'd 2 other hands than gars: 


o us, the li mals, 
Which doth : us run, 
As it is to the foe, 


Only a bed jo ſleeꝑ on was; 


—ͤ——œ— — Eäʒ23ĩꝝê ñ ́ 2 — 2»2„»„ 


—— — 


| Our firength withia itſelf did break, 


Whilſt we in calm and temp 
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And not, as now, a pow'rful throne, 
To ſhake and ſway the world thereon. 
Our princes in their hand a globe did ſhew, 
mu not a perfect one, 
s'd of earth, and water too. 
* commands the floods obey'd, 
Thou al the wilderneſs of water iway'd ; 
Thou didſt but only wed the ſea, 
Not make her equal, but a ſlave to thee. 
„ himſelf kid bear thy yoke, 
22 and trembled at thy ſtroke: 
He that ruled ali the main, 
Acknawledg'd thee his ſovereign : 
And now the conquer d ſea doth pay 
More tribute GUY TR that unto the fea. 


Till now our valour did ourſelves more hurt; 


rr 
And aa the earth, our land 
Iron and ſteel, . be us d. 


Like thund rang cannons crack, 
And kill'd thoſe that were near, 


While th' enemies fecur'd and untouch'd were. 


But now oor thou haſt made to ſaund 
Againſt our enemies — IT; 
And yet no echo back to us — 


* 14 6 all a 


Is exerciſing arms and wars, 
Wich foreign, or intaſtine jars. 
The torch extinguiſh'd here, we lend to others oil. 
We give to all, yet know ourſelves no fear ; 
We reach the flame of ruin and of death, 
R ws in cm aud temp rae rgin — 2 


Like to the ſun, whoſe by tax is h 
Thro' ev'ry corner of the — 
Whoſe flame thro' all the air doth 
And yet the ſun himdelf the while no ire — 


* 
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XV. 
Beſides the glories of thy peace 

Are not in number, nor in value, leſs. 

Thy hand did cure, and cloſe the ſcars 
Of our bloody civil wars; 

Not only lanc'd, but heal'd the wound, 
Made us again as healthy, and as ſound : 
When now the ſhip was well-nigh loſt, 
After the ſtorm upon the coaſt, 

By 'ts mariners endanger'd moſt ; g 
When they their ropes and deln had left, 
When the planks aſunder cleft, 

And floods came roaring in with m 'ghty ſound, 

Thou a ſafe land, and harbour, for us found, 
And ſavedit choſe · that would themſelves have drown's : 
A work which none but heav'n and thou could do, 

Line mad'ſt us happy whe'er we ＋ or no: 

Thy judgment, mercy, temperance fo great, 

As if — virtues in thy wind had ſeat: 

Thy piety, not only in the field, but 

When heav'n ſeem'd to be wanted leait : 

Thy temples not, like Janus, open were 
Only in time of war, 
When thou hadſ greater cauſe of fear ; 
Religion and the awe of heav'n d. 
Alb places, and all — alike, thy 


Nor didſt thou only for thy age provide, 
But for the years 6g ags provi, : 
Our after-times, and late poſterity, 
Shall pay unto thy fame as much as we ; 
They too are made by thee. 
When fate did call thee to a higher throne, 
And when thy mortal work was done; 
When heav'n did lay i it. and thou muſt be gone; 
Thou him to bear thy burden choſe, 
thy loſs : 


Who might (if any could) make us. 
Nor hadſt he him defign' d, 
Had he not been 
Not only to thy blood, but virtue, kin; 
Nat only heir unto thy throne, but mind. 


T 


On Oeta's top thus Hercules la 
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Tis he ſhall perfect all thy cares, 
And with as a thread weave out thy loom : 
So one did bring thy _ people from 
Their ſlavery and fear 
Led them — els pathleſs road, 
Guided himſelf by God ; | 
He brought them to the borders ; but a ſecond hand 


Did ſettle, and ſecure them in the promis'd land. 


VI. Upon the late ſtorm, and the death of the 
tector O. Cromwell, enſuing the ſame. * 
Waller. 


WI moſt reſign ! nn 


In ſtorms as loud as his immortal fame ! 
His dying groans, his laſt breath ſhakes our iſle, 


And trees uncut fall for his fun'ral pile ! 


About this palace their broad roots are toſt 
Into the air: ſo Romulus was loſt. 

New Rome in ſuch a tempeſt miſs'd their king, 
And from obeying fell to —— 


With ruin'd oaks and pines — him ſpread : 

The poplar too, whoſe bough he wont to wear 

On his victorious head, lay proſtrate there. 

Thoſe his laſt fury from the mountain rent: 

Our dying hero, from the continent, 
Raviſh'd whole towns ; and forts, from Spaniards re fe, 
As his laſt legacy to Britain left. 

The ocean, which ſo long our hopes confin'd, 

Could give no limits to his vaſter mind; 

Our bounds was his lateſt toil, 

Nor hath he left us pris'ners to our iſle : 

Under the tropic is our lang 


guage four LL 
And part of Flanders hath receiv” yoke, 
From civil broils he did us 


Found noblerobjefs for our maria rage Far 
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And, with wiſe conduct, to his country ſhew'd 
Their antient way of conquering abroad. 
Ungrateful then, if we no more allow 

To him, that gave us peace and empire too. 
Princes that fear'd him, d, concern d to ſee 
No pitch of glory from the grave is free. 
homey herſelf took notice of his death, 
And, fighing, fwell'd the ſea with fuch a breath, 
That to remoteit ſhores her billows roll'd, 

'Th' approaching fate of her greater ruler told. 


— written the lord 
tector's death, 885 * 


VII. In obitum ſereniſſimi domini, Olivarii Crom- 
welli, hujus reipublieæ Protectoris. 


\LORES non Paphios, roſas 
Huc ferte, ant violas ; munera non rogant 


WM manes Olivaru : 


Sed tela & clypeos, Martia premia, 
Ferte, & laurigeras date 


Laudes exequiis 


Et cujus Scotus horruit 


Tot funefta tepens ſanguine prælia. 
Noſtri non — impetum 


icemque manum ſenſit Hibernia 


Hujus ſubſidium conſocialibus 


Ambirunt proceres prece 
Gallorum: potuit non fine bene 
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uem dirus Batavus ſibi 5 
mmanis valido jungere fœdere; 

Claſſis cum laceras rates 
Fudiſſet proprio Marte Britannica. 

Sic hoſtes animo ſuos, 8 
Dum vivus, domuit; ſed, Libitina, te 

Laſſam nomine deprimens, 
Invictus pariter vixit & interit. 


B. S. Coll. S. Petri Soc. M. A. 
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The fubſtance of a panegyric of the lord general 
Oliver Cromwell, >> mile to him by the Portu- 
ueſe embaſſador don Juan Roderiguez de Saa 
eneſes, Conde de Penaguaia. Written in Latin, 
as pretended, by a learned _ =» 2d. by A. 
eclebrated Mr. John Milton, Lain ſecretary to 
Cromwell | TD. 


f HEN I had often and long revolved in mind 
_ thoſe illuſtrious examples, which, from an aſ- 
ſiduous reading of the antients of heroic time, I had 
treaſured up in my memory, there occurred to me 2 
certain ſpecies of humanity ſuperlatively excellent, 
formed out of the virtues of them all, which I pro- 
poſed to myſelf as an idea, to which I might compare 
the protraits of whatever eminent men 1 could meet 
with in the preſentage. And indeed it has ſo happened, 
by the will of fortune, that I have travelled over the 

and moſt noble part of Europe; in which pe- 
regrination I both accidentally lit of, and induftriouſly 
found, many who ſhone forth in every kind of praile, 


whom, as they reſpectively excelled, I compared with 
ARE ITT 1nd gblerved how 
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nearly each came up to, or fell ſhort of it; and from 
that ſimilitude aſſigned to every one his own proper 
rank. Some there were, who, upon a compariſon of 
their virtues, made up that reſemblance in part ; others, 
who almoſt repreſented it; but not one, I muſt inge- 
nuouſly own, who expreſſed it fully. That, indeed, 
| — a thing rather to be wiſhed than hoped for. 
For who was there who could, in every reſpect, bring 
together all the ornaments of the gown and the ſword, 
ſo as to equal the idea 1 had formed from them ? 
But my voyage into Britain forbad me to deſpair. 
Britain, which, by being divided from the reſt of the 
globe, made, in the opinion of the antients, a world 
of itſelf, has preſented me with that which the other 
could not afford. There was an expectation already 
raiſed from the extraordinary fame of the perſon, but 
ſuch an expectation as rather inflamed a deſire, than 
uced a hope of finding in him what I had feigned 

in my wiſh. | was even afraid, left, as fame is wont 


te magnify things beyond their due, that the preſent 


virtue of the man, eminent as it was, would not ſuf. 


tain the expectation it had raiſed. You, general 
Cromwell, the honour of your country, the ſafeguard 
of the commonwealth, the ornament of England, 
you are the man I mean. No ſooner did I light on 
you, and thoroughly inſpe& your accompliſhments, 


and critically compare them with thoſe I had collected 


in my own idea, but I perſuaded myſelf, that you 
either equalled, or at leaſt came nearer to than any 
other, this image of a perfect hero. —1 was overjoyed, 
that now I had found you: I remained poſſeſſed of fo 
vatt a defire : for I had feen, in you I had ſeen, the 


picture of all policy, and of all publick virtue, moſt 


completely delineated. | 
But, not to dwell in generals, let us conſider thoſe 
virtues and endowments which made up that form 


that I had feigned in my mind, and compare them, 


as we proceed, with your actions and accompliſhments ; 
that we may, by the compariſon, determine if the 
lauer come up to the former. 5 

Firſt, 


n 2 
3 nd hs at — 
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Firſt then, I had conceived, as a very deſirable 
thing, a nobility that was pure, {plendid, honourable; 
and at the ſame time, free from delicacy, free from 
vanity, I divided from it all meanneſs, luxury, 
haughtineſs, vaunting of itſelf. That which is ſolid, 
ſubje& to no ſhame, promotive of no pride; far above 
every thing mean, near approaching to magnificence 
from which nobody might detract, and which might 
detract from — 7 clear indeed and conſpicuous, 
but not ſo as to obſcure the luſtre of others; which 
would not be ſatisfied with itſelf alone, or abſtain 
from action from an opinion that it had honour enough 
in its own blood; but would ſpur on to fame, and with 
ſill to increaſe in virtue; not tending to make the 
poſſeſidr careleſs, but brave, not indolent, but indul- 
trious; this was the nobility that pleaſed me. | 

Such a nobility as this, moſt illuſtrious Cromwell, 
Have we found yours to be; pure, ſolid, true: full, not 
of paint, but of juice: made up, not ſo much of flow. 
ers, as of ſeeds: not wrapt up in ſmoke, and vanih- 
ing in air; but open and clear; aſpiring, by firm gra- 
dations, to the higheſt things. You may boaſt your- 
ſelf in this, but not grow proud. This nobility may 
negle& no man, and will be — 2 of none: it need 
not deſire light from you, but ſplendor only; it is not voĩd 
of praiſe, but breathing out a plenitude of glory. 

o nobility (which, becauſe it is derived from others, 
s more frequently called theirs, than our own) I add- 
ed a ſtudy of letters, by which nature ſhould be cul- 
tivated, the mind poliſhed and ſubdued, and reaſon 
Vet this, in a perſon inſtructed for the 
commonwealth, and trained up for political affairs, [ 
wiſhed might be moderate. For, as the art of govern- 
ing a commonwealth, for the moſt part, is active and 

ctical; it ſhould rather conſiſt of counſel and pru- 

— than of ſpeculative and theoretical know led 

and wiſdom. It 1s neceſſary therefore for him, who 
is brought up to the art of 1 and commanding. 
to be tinged indeed with a ſtudy of letters, which may 
2 him, and _ ignorance and un- 
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ſkilfulneſs from his mind; yet not to be ſo deeply tu- 
tored, as to comprehend them abſolutely and exadtly in 
every point. For, I know not by what means, this tho- 
rough knowledge of the ſciences, at the ſame time that 
it 2 ns the intellect, dulls the ſou], and interrupts 
its cloſe attention to the adminiſtration of public af- 
fairs : perhaps becauſe it waſtes the ſpirits neceſſary for 
action, and, by gradually conſuming them, cauſes 
the mind, in proportion as it is deprived of them, to 
grow languid. Thoſe applications of the wit and 
mind are tender things : they do not fancy the ſun and 
the croud, but delight in ſhade and retirement. Noiſe 
and buſineſs diſturb them : they ſhrink up at the hor- 
ror of arms, and are even affrighted at the bawling of 
the forum. Like noble and deli maidens, the 
muſt rather be kept ſafe at home, than brought forch 
into engagements and perils. Wherefore the moſt ce- 
I-brated generals of antiquity have ſo addicted them- 
ſelves to the inſtructions of their preceptors, as rather 
to adorn, than to profeſs, thoſe ſtudies :+ they have ap- 
plied themſelves juſt ſo much to them, as might ſerve 
to nouriſh, not to overwhelm, their minds. It was 
this courſe that the hero Achilles held under Chiron 
and Phoenix ; Alexander, under Ariſtotle; Epami- 
nondas, under Lyſias; Scipio, under Panztius. And 
tho” Pericles, among the Greeks, and Julius Cæſar, 
among the Romans, may have paſſed for ſcholars ; 
yet certainly their praiſe (whereof both obtained a 
very great ſhare) is compriſed chiefly in their elo- 
| quence ; which conſiſts more in force and nature, than 


in art and precept. For this reaſon it is delivered $ 


down ON on the —— when he f. 
and that the other pronounced every thing with 
ſame ſpirit he fought with. 5 
You, O moſt excellent Cromwell, have applied 
your mind to the ſtudy of letters in this manner, co- 
pying exactly what I had obſerved in theſe, and other 
| a A captains of — ity. You have gathered up 
the literary duſt at Cam rides, without deepening the 
tracks of learning. You have garniſhed your under- 


ke, 
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ſtanding with thoſe arts, which become a liberal na- 
—4 you 4 rubbed A * ruſt of your mind; 
ou have ſharpened the of your wit; you have 
ed ſuch a character, * A be a an ill 
, and fitted yourſelf, by the rudiments of the 
ſciences, to manage the higheſt offices of the com- 
- 2 You 4 2 
eimen of your capacity, you may make it ap- 
pear, if you was diſpoſed to go on in the purſuit of 
ing, how very able you are to equal the greateſt 
maſters ; juſt as Julius Cæſar did, whoſe ſteps you ſo 
nearly tread in, according to the teſtimony of Cicero 
himſelf, that prince in every kind of learning. And 
in conducting the commonwealth you have choſe to 
imitate that Cæſar rather than Cicero, by preferring 
the harſh, inceſſant, and laborious employment of a 
general, to the delicate and ſedentary office of a ſena- 
tor. It did not become that hand to wax ſoft in lite» 
eaſe, which was to be inured to the uſe of arms, 
and harden'd with aſperity ; that right hand to be 
wrapt up in down among the nocturnal birds of Athens, 
by which thunderbolts were ſoon after to be hurled 
among the eagles which emulate the ſun. 
For what belongs to their method of life, the beſt 
generals were always honeſt and frugal citizens; and, 
when their country did not want their aſſiſtance, appli- 
ed themſelves buſily to domeſtic affairs, and to private 
difficulties, if they any way occurred. They profeſſed 
ethics and a:conomics, as the | nave yer and help of 
politics, both in their nod, yo onal practice of virtue, 
and in the good order and example they kept up in 
their families. For neither will he, who cannot go- 
vern himſelf, — Ta family in due bounds; nor 
will the commonwealth ever be ruled by him, who 
cannot tell how to order his own houſhold aright. Nor 
is the glory indeed leſs of being the beſt of citizens, 
than of being the beſt of generals; ſince the former 
muſt be the effect of a man's own induſtry and virtue, 
the latter may happen thro' the aid of the many, and 
| 4s often the work of fortune.  _ man, hg + 
| | 2 _ wa 
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who will not deport himſelf as an orderly citizen, muſt 
be a dangerous man to his country. For this reaſon 
the beſt of men have endeavoured to approve their 
fidelity and affeftion to their eountry by their own 
manners. Thus, even in the lateſt times of Roman 
liberty, did the two Marci, Marcus Cato and Marcus 
Brutus, excel. Of theſe, O Cromwell, you have fo 
imitated the manners, that you have expreſſed them 
to the very life. 
 Betaking yourſelf to your own paternal houſe, 
which you had received and made noble and large, 
and having married a moſt excellent wife, you lived, 
while a private perſon, in ſuch a manner as that yon 
might paſs for a maſter of probity ; not void of all 
vices only, which is ſome little praiſe, but full of all 
virtues. You delighted in a noble and * iſſue, 
to whom nothing but worthy thing accepta- 
ble. There 5 in them a — ſteady, true, 
mature; which manifeſted their integrity: a ſpirit, 
free from luſt and avarice, which deſpiſed every thing 
that was mean. To theſe was added a prudence, per- 
ſuading things agreeable to reaſon. It was eaſy there- 
fore for them to embrace virtue, and to produce it for 
an example to the world. As a family, formed by ſuch 
living leſſons, imbibes a knowledge of the moſt perfect 
manners, and conforms itſelf to its preceptor; there 
did not feem, to the moſt rigid Stoie, any duty want- 
ing in it, that was founded in juſtice and equity. Cin- 
cinnatus lived not more innocently; Serranus, not 
more incorruptly; Cato, he that was cenſor, nat 
more jullly. | 
One might have imagined, even at this time, that 
| he could divine what was to happen, and thus prepar- 
ed himſelf beforehand for the admiration of the com- 
monwealth. Severe, within the bounds of humanity ; 
humar:c, within the beunds of ſeverity; ealy, 
ave; moderate, yet majeſtic ; fparmg, without for- 
didneis; liberal within meaſure, yet often offended at 
 pariimony ; ſo prone to bounty, that he ſeemed to 
| zepine, on ſome occaſions, that the exceſs of it was a 
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fault. That he might indulge more to others, he de- 
nied many things to himſelf; yet his indulgence never 
extended to licentiouſneſs: he bridled his own anger, 
to correct that paſſion in others; and by his example 
reſtrained riot, and kept all to their duty. He culti- 
vated friendſhips with eagerneſs, and would never 
raſhly conceive enmities ; yet was very tenacious of 
them when once conceived. He always allowed more 
2 love, „ leſs to 13 1 5 „ 

ings, be angry at a few, an da 
— ara ed in this diſſim * ever diſco- 

vered a ſhrewd and penctrating wit. 3 
With theſe endowments, both implanted by nature, 
and acquired by induſtry, you appeared to be and 
made the commonwealth. You prevented your 
dignitics with your merits ; and, before you obtained 
them, plainly ſhewed yourſelf worthy to wear them. 
Nor did you thruſt yourſelf into honours, except only 
when the fortune of the commonwealth required your 
aſſiſtance. It was a religious and conſtant practice of 
the antient heroes, to wait for, and not make, occaſions 
of helping the cammonwealth; leſt, being led by a 
af ambition, they ſhould ſeem to obtrude them - 
ves into offices, and to ſet more by their own pri- 
| Sr than the com non concerns. And in- 
deed an h _ ___ „ 
to ture ſtateſman. he may look upon himſelf as 
called, either when aſaed in the name of the le, 
or when the miſerable Rate of public affairs | ns 
bis aſſiſtance. We read that Camillus ated thus, 
when the Senones, a people of Gaul, invading Rome, 
he gathered up what ſoldiers he could find at Ardea, 
whither he was baniſhed, and with them defeated 
t to flight the enemy. Cincinnatus, who was ſe 
r fcom the plough to drive their enemies the q 
from the Roman people, is not to be preferred to tha 
generous exile, _ 1 * 
The public neceflity is of great weight; and great - 
er is the force of coinpaſſion for him who filently ſuf- 
fers an injury, than for him on implores our aid to 
4 
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de delivered from ſuch a misfortune ; ſince there is 
reaſon to think that the mouth of the former is ſhut up 
from complaining, and that he has noteven the liberty 
of groaning out the wrong which is done him. An 
occaſion is offered you, and that a great one, moſt il - 
luſtrious Cromwell, of ſuccouring the calamities of 
your country. I do not inquire into the reaſons of 
your changing the government ; I only praiſe your af- 
fection for liberty, and your noble 24 in the 
= 5 eng on of — For * 
cerning ma more moved with the cauſes 
of events, than wad he events themſelves ; it is bet- 
ter for a ſtranger to abſtain from ſearching and exam- 
ing into fecret cauſes, which * ht not to be raſhly 
traced or cenſured : it is enoug 4 rat wear 
not be preſent in the CG to ponder the events, 
| which a are perſpicuous. Yet this need not be imputed 
t i or ſloth, but to prudence and mod 
oreover, tho it would be ridiculous to eſtimate 


either theſe by their ſucceſſes, or thoſe by their 
ons; fince it is not in our to know what will 
Happen : it is nevertheleſs not at all unreaſonable to 
1 I . ** 
idence in events, which 
rightly projected to miſexrry, Badly ods rages. 
| preci 1 perous exit. 
. I do not ſay this to diſparage 4 
the government, — — 
1 1 

alone, which p- 
Apr. In fo doing it will that he to whom 


perouſly ſucceeded, employed all 
ſtudies * 12 not without the divine occur- 


for the — | 
: When 


"0 Tice Games ws te a6 aft obſcurity in this 


and the — paragraph, which is owing to the 
uncertainty people were in with regard to Cromwell's 


intentions upon the diſſolution of the long parliament, 


the judgments of adviſers by events, and to meaſure ; 


2 9s 7 


TE e 


mixed wich 
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When England had rouſed herſelf at the name f 
liberty, and her citizens began to fly together at the 
public ſignal, you, moſt illuſtrious Cromwell, perſu- 
aded yourſelf not to ſtand neuter ; but to give up all 
your faculties and ſtudies to one party. You had not 
forgot the judgment of Solon, that if any one ſtood 
neuter in a ſection, he ſhould be put to death.” Even 
Cicero was moved by this ſentence, when, quittin 
the moderation of Pomponius Articus, he devo 
himſelf to Pompey's party. You thought that he, who 
follows no party, muſt be proud, or covetous, or am- 
bitious ; that he endeavours to keep his own, and to 
turn every event to his private advantage: yet, when 
his country is rent into parties, ſuch a man has no me- 
dium wherein to be ſecure. As you foreſaw this, you 
engaged on the ſide of liberty, and brought with you 
a great weight of prejudice and fortune to the patrons 
of that glorious name. They eſteemed you a Cato 
for the ſanction of their cauſe, a Cæſar for their com- 
panion in war. Their cauſe was liked by many, be- 


cauſe you approved it. 


But when they ſaw you engaged in battle, every 
— to you . You — 

rinces, and was among them the prince. 
All admired to ſee ſo many military virtues blaze 
forth of a ſudden, which had hitherto been hid in the 
boſom of your ſoul. So to draw up, to ſet the battle 
in array, to begin the onſet, to encompaſs, to urge, 


to drive, to overthrow, to diſperſe the enemy, was 


what we had read of in books, but ſaw performed 
only by you. The endowments you diſcovered, were 


thought hardly poſſible to be contained in one man. 


As they could not be more in number, you enlarged 
and made them more conſpicuous. b 


You paſſed gradually thro' the cher military offices 


to that of general, leſt any ſhould aſſign your honours 
rather to fortune than deſert. You arrived at them 
more ſlowly than the common wiſhes deſired, and was 


dragged to dignities by a fort of violence. Yet ſur- 


rounded and coveted thus on _ kde, your employ - 


4 ments 
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ments came on faſt and thick, as the neceſſities of the 
commonwealth up and multiplied. In a few 
months you atchieved ſo many great exploits, that 
other the moſt famous captains could hardly parallel 
them in whole ages. Wars ſprung out of wars, and 
you was abſent in none: the ſtate of affairs took dif- 
ferent aſpects, and you looked to them all. You ſteer- 
ed the helm at every break, when the commonwealth, 
agitated A various motions, roſe high in waves and 
ſurges, and when any other would have been ſwal- 
lowed up in the tempeſt. "7 
Prudence, as well as fortitude, is requiſite in the art 
of war. The antients therefore feigned, that Pallas 
iſſued armed out of the brain of Jupiter ; to intimate, 
that arms proſper by counſel, and judgment is to be 
ſtrengthened by arms: and Homer, in ſinging that 
war which was of all others the moſt famous, gives 
Neſtor to Agamemnon, and Polydamas to Priam 
{though one had an Achilles, and the other a Hector) 
that he might ſhew of what ſervice prudent ccunſels 
are, in the conduCGing of military affairs. 

In both theſe, moſt noble Cromwell, we find you to 
have excelled, throughout all the wars you have under- 
taken. Diſcerning, ready, judicious, valiant, delibe- 
rate, expeditious, fagacious, crafty, careful, attentive ; 

ou forefaw every accident, prevented the meditated 
low, dared the greateſt danger, eluded the moſt art- 
ful ſtratagem, embraced and improved every oppor- 
tunity. Other mens councils lay open to you, but 
yours to none: you perceived the deſigns of all men, 
while no man * yours till he ſaw them ac- 
complithed. Like lightning, you ſtruck before the 
thunder was heard, and even before any one could 
diſcern the cloud big with the fiery embryo. Superior 
in this to the Roman Fabius, becauſe Hannibal ob- 
ſerved his thunderbdlts in the clouds before their irrup- 

tion: none was aware of yours, but by the ſtroke, 
and the aſhes they left when they fell. - 
Great in fortitude, as in counſel, you weighed the 
hazards of war as if you feared them, you went E 
| | them 
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them as if you deſpiſed them. Before danger, wary 
in it, undaunted. Every imputation of raſhneſs, every 
ſuſpicion of incapacity or negligence, r 
by your action, your preſence of mind, and your at- 
tention to every circumſtance. 

With theſe arts, whilſt yet a private captain. you 
firſt approved yourſelf among the 8 Ihey 
could perceive you to be ſet at the head of the war, 
and that victory attended where-ever you charged. 
To obey was your firſt buſineis, that you might bring 


diſcipline to the office of general, which you was 


ſpeedily to enter on. Nor did it ſeem a favour con- 
{red by the commonwealth, but a reward rendered 
to your merit. 
With what ſkill, with what intrepidity, did you fight 
againſt the enemy at Fdgehill ! By the confeſſion both 
of your own army and of the foe, you obtained there 
the pre-eminence among your brethren. At Marſton- 
Moor how did you lay, did you diſperſe, a body 
of the moſt deſperate adverſaries ; and, bringing — 
your troops from the purſuit, rout another party of 
them, which had broken the other wing of your own 
army! You, a ſingle captain only, was equal to all the 
troops beſide. But in that molt famous battle fought 
by you at Naſeby, what an example did you give of 
an excellent commander, and a gallant warrior! Nor 


did the generals of the enemy dread you more, than 


your own loved and admired you. Thoſe called you 
Ironſides and the ſavage, theſe the waxen and the 
gentle Cromwell. | 
Your valour was not the leſs wonderful in that it was 
dreaded by the enemy, than in that it was not envied 
by your friends. From an enemy, a man is preſerved 
by arms; from a rival, not even by innocence. But 


ſuch was the felicity of your virtue, moſt illuftrious 


general, that it ſhone forth envied by none, counte- ' 
nanced by all. No man is uſed to envy any one, but 


|| him whom ke imagines he is able to emulate : but 


who would dare to emulate, who would think to imi- 
tate, one that has exceeded all example? No man 
e 7 5 dat 


„ n 
that 1 beloved ſuffers envy. You, by your modeſty 


ar woanngement, Fave rendered yourſelf amiable to 
all You arrog7tud nothing to yourſelf ; == detracted 
u ehen The actions you demanded for 


eft the fame of them to your fel - 
as yours, the glory theirs. 
are the two things which uſually 
"LC 44 © the higheſt honours; but, tho' the 
fn be {vic eſerve, it does not always ſecure 
them: fr Men bonours are to be conferred by a 
_ commonwealth, te who has not the citizens bene. 
volence, wil! never be able to acquire them. Crom- 
well was railed to the higheſt honours of the common- 
wealth with this ſingle prerogative, that he was re- 
commended by Fairfax, the greateſt you of the age, 
and appointed by the commonwealth to ſucceed him. 
Fairfax did not dread, that his own lights ſhould be 
eclipſed by the ſplendor of his ſucceſſor, nor did 
Cromwell doubt but he ſhould come up to the expecta- 
tion which ſo great a general had raiſed. England 
found within herielf an Atlas and a Hercules, with 
e ſhoulders, and with equal conſtancy; both 
friendly and ſteady, the one in giving, the other in re- 
ceiving, the burden of the commonwealth. 
Having taken upon you the military command, you 
over-run three kingdoms with a continued courſe of 
victories. And what kingdoms were they? Iſlands 
ſhut up by the ſea, ſtored with men and arms, and for- 
tified againſt foreign invaſions ? Ireland, all over hor- 
rid and warlike, vomiting up arms and armed men: 
Scotland, the manſion of an unconquered nation, a 
martial ſchool, and even terrible in its very name: 


England, a generous country, the mother of heroes, | 


the region of palms, the ſeat of laurels, the mount of 
trophies, whoſe hills and promontories. are crowned 
with ſpoils gathered from her numerous enemies. 
Theſe nations, unpaſfable to ſo many generals, per- 
vious to you alone the invincible Cromwell, have 
owned themſelves tamed and ſubdued. You over-ran, 
you vanquiſhed them, while another could — 
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travel them thro'. That which happened once to Cz- 
ſar, by reaſon of his celerity, to come, to ſee, to 
overcome, happened often to you with redoubled 
glory. Cæſar lighted on the moſt daſtardly foes ; you, 
on the moſt rough and ſtubborn enemies. In battles, 
| you acted like thunder; eſteemed it your buſineſs to 
ſtrike where there was force to refiſt ; thought it mean 
to hurt yielding and gentle things. You fought for 
rugged and untamed natures. You, who hated deli- 
cacies at home, how could you be delighted with an 
effeminate victory abroad? | 
And as if fortune were obedient to your wiſh, ſhe 
choſe for you the fierceſt battles, the | enemies. 
Witneſs, to omit others, that memorable fight at Dun- 
bar, in which you attacked, and broke, and ſcattered, 
a moſt well-appointed army, abounding with hardy 
commanders and ſoldiers, gathered from all parts of 
Scotland. So great was the ſlaughter of that battle, 
that the heaps of dead not only filled the field, but 
ſtagnated it with blood. Nor fell there only the bodies 
of the ſoldiers, but likewiſe the ſpirits of the whole 
nation. For that is to be reckoned a true victory, 
which is extended beyond the fight, which diſarms and 
diſpirits the living, runs on from the battle over the 
country, and, by the fame of it, compels cities, di- 
ſtricts, and provinces to ſurrender. Innumerable towns, 
forts, caſtles, ſtruck by the report, as by a piece of 
ordnance, fell into the hands of the Engliſh. Yet the 
once moſt ſtrong, well-fortified, and 1 city of 
Edinburgh, with her almoſt impregnable caſtle, offered 
to put a ſtop to the current of the vi But, when 
ſhe ſaw Cromwell, ſhe was ſtruck on a heap, and ſub- 
mitted. The caſtle ou:y, truſting to her fituation and 
garriſon, would not yield; and prepared new matrer 
of military praiſe for our general. You befieged it ſo 
judiciouſly, and ſo vigorouſly, that, tho the enemy 
made a gallant defence, you ſoon brought them to 
ſubmit. In the ſame moment the ſtandards were beat 
down from the top of their walls, and the reft of the 
neighbouring towns were ſubdued. Not more revolt- 


ed, 
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ed, after the bloody battle of Cannæ, to Hannibal, 
than, after the ſtorming of Edinburgh caſtle, yiclced to 
Cromwell. Other fortreſſes followed, as if they had 
been appendages to it. Where-ever your conquering 
forces approached, palms were growing for you. 
Above others ſhews itielf the victory in F 714 won un- 
der your auſpices, and to which you opened a way by 
a famous adventure, ferrying over the Forth with a 
py audacity, | + 5 
I come to your laſt and greateſt victory, that of 
Worceſter, which may be compared to all the ſharpeſt 
battles of paſt ages. The Scots had brought together 


from all ſides their wealth, forces, and ſtrength, adding 


a new hope to their old deſpair. Ready to throw the 
laſt dye, they prepared to engage the more vigorouſſy; 
to fEght, firſt, for their country; then, for their ho- 
nour ; and, laſtly, for their lives. You, Cromwell, 
baffled all their attempts, broke their force, wearied 


out their firength, diſperſed their traops, and, in one 
battle, finiſhed all the war. By this victory you ſub- 


dued Scotland, tamed Ireland, freed England ; re- 

freſhed, eſtabliſhed, confirmed the commonwealth. In 

that Gay 
Q ö 


«kill of military affairs as you can poſſeſs, as much va- 


lour as you ſhould, as much felicity as you ought to 


have, when you would overcome an enemy. All. 
which iaduſtry can do, was then in your power. For- 
tune, who is her own miſtreſs, had devoted herſelf to 
you only; ſeen cl{-where to command, in your camp 
to ſerve, ſhe who 2 wars with her own brow, 
obeyed the leaſt nod from you. 

I remember but ſix generals in paſt times, and one 
of late years, who, when they had waged many and 
great wars, always came off conquerors. You only, 
added to the ſeven, can make the eighth, and be alone 
the compendium of them all. The magnanimity of 
Alexander, the valour of Camillus, the conſtancy of 
Scipio, the force of Cæſar, the skill of Beliſarius, the 
fortitude of Scanderbeg, the violence of Guſtavus 


7 5 


L 


there plainly appeared to be in you as much 


Adolphus, all unite in you : you excel all of _ 


* —— 


- —_ - 
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that wherein they moſt excelled ; and there is now 
ſeen in Cromwell, not only the name of a great gene- 
ral, but even of valour and felicity themfelves. | 

Martial praiſes however, though they may be more- 
ſplendid and ſpecious, are not therefore more folid and 
excellert, than thoſe contained in works of virtue. 
The difficulty is greater in the exerciſe of theſe than in 
military affairs, ſince with other accompliſhments we 
may overcome others, but with theſe only ourſelves ; 
which is ſo much the more honourable conqueſt, that 


ſome of the belt orators have ſaid, they who conquer 


others may ſtill be compared to men, but they who 


overcome themſelves are very like to God.” A general 


who wants the virtues, tho he may excel in military 

lory, will often hurt the commonwealth, or caſt a 
leni on his own reputation. But they who have 
been famous both for military glory abroad, and the 


praiſe of virtue at home, have not only preſerved and 


extended the commonwealth, but alſo acquired im- 


mortal fame to themſelves. Such is the power of 
virtue, that men of this character muſt be not only dear 


to their fellow- citizens, but alſo amiable to their ver 


enemies. Of this character, moſt noble Cromwell, do 
J eſteem you to be: for ſo many viitues have flowed 


together in you, and thoſe ſo 7 and 13 that 
they ſeemed to have contended about adorning you, 
and, when they had adorned you, to have vied among 
themſelves for the primacy. | 
And firſt, let us conſider thoſe virtues which ſerve to 
reſtrain the depraved aſſaults and tumults of the mind. 
There is nothing leſs in our power than the affections 
of this ſort, which live in us. You could not help be- 
ing obnoxious to theſe : but for the moſt part you fo 
contained yourſelf, that, without taking away any 
thing from nature, you throw of much from vice, by 
continually watching and oppoling theſe affections, 


when no tokens of the conflict outwardly appeared. 


Who ever ſaw youelated with pride ? Whoever, burn- 
ing with anger? Who, inflamed with luſt ? Yet occa- 
nons of this ſort frequently offer themſelves to one who 
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is a warrior, a general, and a conqueror : but in all 
theſe caſes you ſo carried yourſelf, as if you were only 
your own maſter. You commanded elf, before 
you injoined any thing to a ſoldier. You ſuppreſſed 
your own anger, before you ſet right a perſon — was 
miſtaken, or puniſhed one that was wicked. Your 
mind being prepared and purged from deſires, you put 
away from you luſt and avarice. 

For a leader of thoſe virtues which are exerciſed 
towards others, you made uſe of prudence : nor did 
you only conſider what was due to every one, but what 
was becoming yourſelf, and agreeable to others ; nor 
barely perform that which was juſt, but adminiſter 
that which was equitable and generous. To remove 
an injury, to repel a force, you thought a trifling vir- 
tue; but, to lift up the miſerable, to comfort the 
afflicted, to enrich the neceſſitous, you reckoned was a 
true and ſolid kind „ ; nor did you defire to 
be applauded for your hatred to vices, but commended 
for your love to virtues. 

In the higheſt licence of war nothing was lawful to 
you, but what was ſo in the nature of things; nothin 
pleaſed, except what was honeſt. You held your ſol- 
diers to their duty, not by force or authority, but by 
example. The laws of war were wrote in your coun- 
tenance, they were filently carried about in your aſpect. 
Words were idle, where the leſſons were given in 
works. The ſoldiers never wanted of their pay, be- 
cauſe you abated of your own to make it up. They 
who needed nothing tor themfelves, defired ſomething 
for you; you who made them not only moderate, but 
abſlinent. You firſt brought religion into the army, 
and taught your ſoldiers to war moſt againſt vices and 


1 ular deſires. | 
| That general will at laſt know how to de the 
enemy, who can find how to preſerve his own ſoldiers. 
No general was ever more tender of his ſoldiers than 

ou. You loved them, abroad in the battle, and at 
— in their quarters, as your on children. Vou 
watched carefully againſt all their inconveniences, = 
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uired into their neceſſities, ted their intreaties, 


reſtalled their fighs. A man under you might be 
diſpleaſed, but certainly he could not complain. Did 
2 Cider lie before you wounded with a random ſhot ? 
You leaped from your horſe, ran up to him, and took a 
part of his grief to yourſelf, If he wanted a bed, 
you ſpread under him your own cloke, which, for the 
affection it was done with, felt ſofter than down. To 


more n 
heart. 


bane 


death, againſt a private perſon ; beyond furrendry, 
againſt a public place. You Aided 2s take ny 
capitulation, not by ſtorm. You made no man guilty 
through private hate, or wicked through raſh ſuſpi- 
cion, that ſo you might take vengeance of him ; but 
rather feigned an innocence for many, that they might 
eſcape the puniſhments appointed for them. is 
* nd of ſem bling, which borders on piety, high- 
eaſed you. 

With theſe virtues you have extinguiſhed all envy in 
the foe; procured love from your friends ; obtained 
the favour of all. What Pompey the found, in 

a ſevere illneſs at Naples, when the whole city ſeemed 
to be fick and to recover with him ; that have you ex- 
perienced from your friends, when, after ſo many vic- 

tories, a dangerous di aſſailed you, which was 

no ſooner reported over the Engliſh dominions, but 
ſuddenly a deep ſadneſs ſeized the minds of all, ; 


the hole nation ſeemed to be in danger with you. In 
the wiſhes of all, life was unanimoutly decreed for 
you, on whom the welfare of the commonwealth was 
founded. You began to amend ; and, being out of 
danger, removed the gloom from every countenance, 
As the world looks gay with rays every-where diffuſed 
over it by the ſun, 1o all England was exhilarated by 
the news of your recovery. Cities, forts, towns, 
caſtles, villages, grew warm with gratulations ; both 
the higheſt and the loweſt leap'd for joy; and the ci- 
| tizen ard the ſoldier alike danced and triumphed, as 
if the ſtrength that you had regained, had been his own 
property. | | 

This, tho' great in itſelf, ſeemed to portend ſome- 
thing greater. The gods aſſenting, the citizens call- 
ing you, all the people uniting in your favour, you 


have aſcended to the higheſt point of military empire; 


not blindly and raſſily, but flowly and gently, through 
the degrees of offices and virtues ; that fo, born and 
formed the father of your country, you ſhould preſerve 
and not deſtroy it; advance, and not depreſs it; am- 
plify, and not diminiſh it. You freed the citizens not 
only from fear, but alſo from ſuſpicion, Hen you diſ- 
ſolved a parliament, compoſed of the rot grave and 


wealthy perſons, becauſe it did not to much conſult 
the intereſt of the people as to reduce the common- 
wealth to be ſubject to its 29wn will. You diſcovered 


certain tokens of a perpetual domin-:i5n ; that they 
were minded to keep their own acquired power, and 
to carry on the adminiftration of public afairs more 
for their own private ends, than with the conſent of 
the E that they had not performed their faith 
plighte 


all the provinces, nor were likely for the future to 


rform it. You found more among them like Cæſar, 


ho retained the dictatorſhip, than like Sylla, who 
laid it down. Fired with a love of virtue, Þ of 
your country, you flew to help it; and, becauſe the 
thing was full of hazard, you added might to right, 


| broke 


to their country, by electing ſenators out of 


and, entering the court with the authority of a general. 
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droke up a great, a rich, a full, a ſolemn parliament, 
ina moment. 
| | I do not conſider here either your magnanimity, or 
/ | prudence, or celerity, or felicity ; but your _ to 
right and faith, and your ſtudy of liberty. There is 
nothing to be feared from that citizen, who hath ſhewn 
| himſelf a vindicator of right, an overthrower of am- 
bition, an expeller of impotence. He is to be cleared 
; of all ſuſpicion, who, when he drove out others, re- 
ſolved to extirpate thoſe vices which grew up to the 
hurt of the commonwealth. There will be na room 
do fear his government for the future, whoſe arms are 
hurtleſs, and whoſe force is moderated. He will act 
more innocently in peace, who hath gone thro” the 
war blameleſs. He who clad in a general's robe ab- 
ſtained from injury, veſted in a prince's gown wall pro- 
mote all manner of juſtice, He who deſerved well of 
huis enemies, cannot deſerve ill of his country. 
On you alone, moſt noble Cromwell (than whom 
no man dares wiſh or think of any thing more great), 
the riches, the fortunes, the hopes of England are all 
duilt. The looks, the eyes of all its citizen , big with 
the higheſt expectation, are caſt upon you Nor is it 
England only, but all Europe, and the univerſal world, 
that turns up its thoughts to you; you, the ſole object 
of their minds. Poſterity, which depends on you, will 
not only admire your actions, but require the reaſon. 
of them. It behoves yu not only to ſatisfy your own 
conſcience, but alſo the expectation and deſire of the 
Whole world. Repreſent heroic virtues of that 
idea, whereof I have ſhewn you to be the example. 
In the greatneſs of your mind, act the Alexander; in 
- your military skill, the Pyrrhus ; in your valour, the 
Scipio; in your authority, the Papyrius ; in your ardor, 
the Marcellus ; in your prudence, the Fabius ; in your 
| lubtlety, the Hannibal; in your conſtancy, the Emi - 
l lianus; in your felicity, the Cæſar. Towards your 
| citizens, ſhew yourſelf a Camillus, a Pompey, an 
Ageſilaus, an Agis, an Epaminandas. Towards your 
Ns | enemies, 
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enemies, exhibit a Braſidas, a Lyſander, a Rutilianus, 
a Metellus, a Gylippus, a Luctatius. In your faith, 
and forth a Regulus; in your abſtinence, a Fabricius; 
in your moderation a Curtius; in your integrity, a 
Cato; in your patience, a Themiſtocles ; in your gra- 
vity, a Cimon. To ſum up all, Ius rer yYounsELF. 
You alone are ſufficient to expreſs the virtues of them 
all. Comport yourſelf as you have hithexto done; 
for you are un, who, unleſs you deviate from yourſelf, 
cannot be a bad man; if you imitate yourſelf, cannot 

but be TnI AIST. e | 
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A. 


Gitators, grow troubleſome to Cromwell, go; 
declare againſt the king, g1. reaſon of 
| their bein ſet up, 119. 
Algerines, admiral makes a peace with them, 
187. 
Army, draw up a charge of high treaſon againſt 
cleven members of the s the ay 
W of Crom —Y 1a- 
Tank, Or. afended wih C Cms, 88. d. v up 
a declaration, and a vindication of their prccccd- 
ings, 119, &c. 
Aſhburnham, Mr. negotiates for the king, 92. 
Alſton, fir Arthur, commands in Drogh a. 38. 


Authority, in a magiſtrate, when it ceaſes, 15. 


B. 1 75 
Arkſtead, Mr. his relation of Cromwell's inter- 
ment in Naſeby field, 212. 


„ his character of Cromwell's regiment, 20. 


I D 


Berkeley, ſir John, receives a meſſage from Cromwell, 
concerning the king, 83. Cromwell diſcourſes with 
him in favour of 12 majeſty, 84. An account of 
what paſſed — 2 Cromwell and him upon the 
former's leaving the king's intereſt, 92, & ſeq. 

_ s, king C -, beck 's, their character by lord 

222. note. and by a late author, 


Blake” Admiral, ſent to the Mediterranean, 187. con- 
cludes a peace with Algiers, 189. deftroys the ſhips 
and farts at Tunis, ib. exa&s.60,000 l. of the grand 
duke of Tuſcany, ib. ſends home ſixteen ſhips richly 
laden with effects, 190. with Montague blocks up 

the forts of Cadiz, ib. where they deſtroy the plate- 
fleet, ib. deſtroys another plate-fleet in the Canaries, 
191. dies off Plymouth, 192. his character, ib. 
regard for — honour of his | 0 Sony 193. | 

Bourdeaux, Mr . embaſſador to Cromwell, his ha- 
rangue, 2 10, &c. 

Broghill, lord, a converſation — Cromwell and 

him, 97. one of the committee to perſuade Cromwell 

to accept the title of king, 256, & ſeq. talks to 

Cromwell of xeftoring the Ein 61, apt by 2 

well when go paing over to the king, 206, goes to ſee 

Ormond with the protector's — 207. 

Zurnet, his remark on the ſtate af Scotland after 

Cromwell 's conqueſt of it, 76. what he fays ooncern- 

ing the charge againſt the king, 104. concermng 


the king's death, 105. and Cromwell's part in it, 
107. 


C. 


ES AR, his dictatorſhip better chan the preced —— 
times, 142. dignifies the titles of dictator 
imperator, 177. 
Cong. | Mr. 0 Cromwell's 5 ingle government, 
135.1 
* Cambridge, 
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Cambridge, Latin verſes writ there on Cromwell's 
Jord, Cromnell's fpeech againft him, 1 

Capel, , Cromwell's h againſt him, 131. 
— * de, — 4— Spain to — 180. 
Carthagena, Cromwell had his eye particularly there- 
on in his Weſt-India expedition, 187, n. | 
Cavaliers, how Cromwell managed them, 166. 
Chancellor of Scotland, his ſpeech againſt Cromwell, 

113, &c. | 

Characters, different ones of men who act from the 

ſame principles, 2. | g 
Charles I. king, his conceſſions to the parliament, 10. 
goes to Scotland, ib. pompouſly received at his re- 
turn to London, 11. Araſh 1 began 
the rupture between him and the parliament, 14. 
ſets up his ſtandard at Nottingham, 15. motives of 
ſeizing him by the army, 78. a deſign to reſtore 
him by means of the independents, 81, 82. better 
Fleaſed than im the hands of the terians, $2, 
receives a dutiful addreſs from the army, ib. his 
indiſcretion and haughtineſs ruin him, 85. his high 
conſideration of himſelf, 86. Wellwood's character 
of him, ib. efcapes, by Cromwell's advice, to the 
Iſle of Wight, 91. of Cromwell's abandon- 
ing his intereſt, 92, & feq. his hypoeriſy to Crom- 
well, 96, & ſeq. every thing contributes to his fall, 
99. votes of the parliament in his favour, 101. put 
a ſtop to by Cromwell, 102. brought to Windſor, 
and votes paſſed for his trial, 103. charge againſt 
him, 104. his death, and the errors of his reign, 
106. his inſincerity towards the parliament, 108. 
bills which he refuſes to paſs, 125, n. compared to 
Cromwell in his perfon and-acquirements, 213. in 
his natural abilities, penetration, and manner, 215. 
why ſo extremely popular among the clergy, 216, n. 
his os. and ity, ib. his humanity, 
good nature, and perſonal courage, 218. his fince- 
my and enthuſiaſm, 219. a martyr to the pride of 
the eccleſiaſtics, 222. his juſtice in the civil admi- 
niſttation, and zeal to his country, 223, repeatedly 
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violated his coronation-oath, 228. acts of uſurpa- 
tion he committed, ib. laid afide parliaments, 229. 
what his judges were, ib. infincere in his declara- 
tions to parliament, ib. Ki >, of Ann 
230. his heroic death no of his ſincerity, 231. 
Charles IT. king, crowned in Scotland, 64. his pro- 
ceedings there, ib. — into Eng whither 
Cromwell follows him, 67. ſtops at Worceſter, 
where Cromwell comes up with him, 68. loſes the 
battle of Worceſter, 71. eſcapes into France, 72. 
a report of his reſtoration, which Cromwell con- 
verſes upon, 160. makes propoſals to Crom l. 
which are rejected, 162, n. a gentleman converſes 
with him in the dark, which Cromwell knows of, 


Charles ow king of Sweden, Cromwell's fa- 
vourite ally, 


2 d. bis charafter of Cromwell s troops, 
ene ts ne Commel dignl u c. 


. , 2 of his related by Mr. Locke, 123. 

n of, remonſtrate on the ſtate of che 

nation, 12. ſee parliament. 

Commonwealth, inſtituted after the king's death, 129. 

Coins, biſhop, ſeveral remarkable particulars concern- 
ing him, 224, n. | 

Council of officers, their declaration, 144- n. a liſt of 

them, 146. n. : 

Council of ſtate, a liſt of the members of it, 1 30. diſ- 

ſolved by Cromwell, 138. Py 

Council, proteſtant, in oppoſition to that de propagan- 
57 at Rome; bed of fuck an one by Crom- 
well, 206. 

Cowley, Mr. Abraham, prejudiced againſt Cromwell, 

234. examination of kf diſcourſe concerning Crom- 

| —y 234, & ſeq. 

Cram colonel |  -4 attempts to work on his 

* in the bing favour, log. 


Cnou- 
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CRoMWwELL, Olives, inconſiſtent manner of treat- 
ing his character, 4. his name no diſhonour to the 
| Engliſh nation, 5. his deſcent, 6. education, 8. firſt 
| riſe to popularity, ib. his zeal for the grand remon- 
I ftrance, 13. diſcourſe thereon with lord Falkland, 
ib. had deſigned to go to the American plantations, 
ib. raiſes, and artfully proves a of horſe, with 
which he recommends himſelf er, 18. made 
lieutenant-general, _ 7 5 1.4 great 
danger, 19. character of his regiment 20, 
n. 22 account of the reformation he brought 
into the army, ib. is inſtrumental in winning the 
battle of Marſton moor, 22. gains the name of 
Ironſides, 23. miſrepreſented by Sir William Dug- 
dale and lord Hollis, ib. is envied and oppoſed, but 
keeps his ground, and does farther ſervice, 23. com- 
mands both horſe and foot with equal eaſe, 25. his 
ſucceſs in the battle of Naſeby, 1b. difference be- 
tween his and the king's, 27. all that Fairfax 
tchieved ought to be aſcribed to him, ib. in 
peril at Naſt . py Neon ſucceſs after that action, 
ib. ſuppreſſes the .clubmen, adviſes the ſtorming of 
_ Briſtol, and takes ſeveral places, 30, 31. how em- 
22 between the firſt and ſecond civil war, 32. 
is part in the ſecond war, 33. he wins the battle of 
Preſton, 34. marches into Scotland, and ſettles af- 
fairs there, ib. at his return receives the thanks of 
the parliament, 35. offered the command in Ireland, 
which he accepts with reluctance, ib. provides ex- 
2 for the diſcharge of his commiſſion, 36. 
nds ſuccours to Dublin, who raiſe the ſiege 
his arrival, 37. arrives at Dublin, ib. reviews his 
army, 38. takes Drogheda by ſtorm, ib. the 
iſon to the ſword by way of terror, ib. the 
ame at Wexford, 39, 40. good effect of theſe ſeve- 
rities, 40. to go into winter-quarters, ib. 
takes Roſs, and receives the ſubmiſſion of other 
Places, ib. defies Ormond, 41. attempts Duncan- 
non, ib. and Waterford, ib. retires into winter- 
quarters, ib. is ſent for to England, 42. * 


1 
Takes the field, 42. reduces ſeveral places, ih. 
Storms Gowram and Kilkenny, which both ſurren- 
der, 43- excuſes himſelf to the parliament, 44. ſets 
down before Clonmell, 45. — it by ſtorm, ib. 
riſes to prodigious intereſt, 46 called home by a 
new order, 47. goes to London in triumph, 48. 
| des the council to a war with Scocland, ib. 
is ſpeech to general Fairfax thereupon, 49. is made 
captain-general in the room of Fairfax, 51, ſets out 
for Scotland, ib. his reception on the way, 52, 53. 
enters Scotland, and forbids all injuries to the na- 
tives, 53. after attempting unſucceſsfully to draw the 
Scots to a battle, is attacked by them in his quarters 
at Muſleborough, 54. routs them, ib. defies general 
Lefley, ib. marches backwards and forwards, 5 5. 
is in danger, ib. is in great diſtreſs at Dunbar, 56. 
how he heartens his officers, 58. totally routs the 
Scottiſh army, 59, 60. draws | 12 mary of that 
victory, 60. takes poſſeſſion of Edinburgh town, 61. 
ſummons the caſtle, ib. beſieges it in form, 62. 
takes it, 63. his proceedings in Scotland, 64. falls 
fick, but recovers, and takes the field again, 66. 
ſends forces into Fife, who win a battle, 66. takes 


St. John's town, 67. follows the king into England. 


68. comes up with him at Worceſter, 68, 69. wins 
the battle of Worceſter, 7 1. bis letter to the parlia- 
ment thereupon, ib. marches in a triumphant man- 
ner up to London, 74. receives the thanks of the 
_ parliament, and has large made him, 75. 
concluſion of his military ch » 77. defended 
from the charge of cruelty, ib. reaſon of his having 
the king ſeized, 78, & ſeq, deſigned to play him 
off againſt the preſbyterians, 8 1. and to reſtore him 
by means of the independents, 82. r qendy 
to his majeſty, ib. his meſſage and di to 
Sir John Berkeley, 23. ſuſpected thereupon by the 
army, 84. marches to Weſtminſter to the 

parhament, 87. his zeal for the king offends both 

2 — and the army, 89. to ſecure himſelf, 
| he ſends away the King, and abandons his intereſt, 


| go, 


rr , tdi te 
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90, 91. quiets the levellers, 92. what paſſed be- 
tween Sir John Berkely and him upon his quitting 
the king's intereſt, 93, & ſeq. more ambitious 
views aſcribed him than he really had, 35 ſtory of 
his being deceived by the king, 96. a diſcourſe on 
that ſubject between him and lord Broghill, 97. 
every thing contributes to his riſe, 99. grows vio- 
lent againſt the king, ib. ſpeaks againſt him in 31 
liament, 100. writes againſt addreſſing him, ibid. 


prevents the parliament's acting in the king's favour, 


103. what he ſaid concerning proceeding againſt 
the king, ibid. and a breach of truſt in monarchs, 
104. no commonwealth's man, but in earneſt when 


he treated with the king, 106. how far the king's 
death to be imputed to him, 107; a proficient in 


the art of governing parties, 112. too hard for the 
earl of Mancheſter, 5 5. whom he ſucceeds in his 
command, 116. his views in promoting the ſelf- 
denying ordinance, ib. ſpeech in favour of it, ib. n. 
recommended by Fairfax to the parliament, 117. 
being ſuſpected by the parliament, he ſets the army 
againſt them, 118. ſets up the agitators, and why, 
119. which ſecures him, aud terrifies the parliament, 
121. inveighs in the houſe againſt the army ; but, 
being ſuſpected, flies to it, ib. eludes a charge in 
the Rouſe by diſſimulation, 122. ſteals out of the 
houſe upon another charge, 123. ſuppreſſes the le- 
vellers by his perſonal bravery, 124, 125, 126. at- 
tempts to reconcile parties, and deals craftily with 
them all, 127. & leq. ſpeaks in the character both 
of a general and a member of parliament, ib. his 
pretenſions to devotiou one of his great engines, 


129. made one of the council of ſtate, 130. his 


ſpeech againſt lord Capel, 131. holds a conference 
about ſettling the government, ib. relation of that 


conference, 245. has another with Whitelock on 


the ſame ſubject, 133. relation of it, 247. exaſpe- 
rates the army againſt the parliament, 136. which 


he diſſolves by force, 137. has a conference with 


the city divines, 135. writes to cardinal de Retz, 
| | | 135 


I 


136, n. diſſolves the council of ſtate, 138. advan- 
tages of theſe bold proceedings, 139. What his pa- 
negyriſt ſays of them, 140. n. his protectorſhip 
better than the commonwealth, 143. calls his firſt 
parliament, ib. form of his ſummons, 144, n. 
which paſſes the inſtrument” of government, 147. 
unites the three kingdoms, ib. his oath and inau- 
guration, as protector, 150. calls his ſecond parlia- 
ment, 151. ſpeech to it, 1b. calls his third parlia- 
ment, 155. Which debates upon the governmert, 
ib. and afterwards offer him the crown, 157. after 
much deliberation he refuſes it, ib. his conferences 
with the commons committee thereupon, 255, & ſeq. 
how terrified from accepting the title of king, 157. 
n. what he ſays to lord Broghiil of king Charles 
II. 161. applied to privately and ineffectually in 
behalf of that prince, 161, n. confirmed protec- 
tor by the humble petition and advice, ib. ſubſtance 


of that inſtrument, 162. eſtabliſhes the other or 


uppcr houſe, which weakens his intereſt in the low- 
er, 163. makes a ſpecch to both houſes in the regal 
ſtile, 165. diſſolves them upon their debating his 
authority, ibid. defence of theſe arbitrary ſteps in 
him, ibid. his management of the ſeveral parties, 
166. & ſeq. plots againſt him, and his lenity to the 
conſpirators, 169, & ſeq. his adminiſtration very 
little ſtained with blood, 173. inſtitutes major-ge- 
nerals, 174. but ſoon ſuppreiſes them, ibid. a ge- 
neral view of his government at home, 175. intti- 


tutes a college at Durham, 176. account of that 


inſtitution, ib. n. his tendernels of the clergy, ib. 
dipnifies the title 07 protector, 177. his war with 
the Dutch, 178. grants them a peace upon hard 
conditions, 179. takes part with the French againit 
Spain, 180. whether in this he acted conſiſtentiy 
with the intereſt of his country, 181. extract of 


his manifeſto relating to the Spanith depredations, 


ib. & ſeq. ſends a fleet againſt Hiſpaniola and Cu- 


ba. 185. which only takes Jamaica, ib. ſends 
Blake to the Mediterrancan, 187. extract from the 


Craftſ- 


I 


Craftſman relating to his Weſt- India expedition, ib · 
& ſeq. concludes his alliance with France, and his 
ſhips deſtroy the plate - fleets at Cadiz, and the Ca- 
naries, 190, 191. extract from a ſpeech of Mr- 
Pulteney's concerning his manner of returning in- 
ſults, 194, & ſeq. ſucceſs of his arms by land, 19. 
Dunkirk delivered up to his troops, 198. further 
reflections on his alliance with France, 199. his de- 
ſign to quit the French, and eſpouſe the Spaniſh in- 
tereſt, upon ſeeing the balance of power changed, 
201. his great power and intereſt with foreign ſlates, 
ib. his rigid juſtice. towards the Portugueſe embaſſa- 


dor's brother, 202. will not ſuffer the French king 


to call himielf king of France, 203. obliges tlie 
duke of Savoy to favour his proteſtant ſubjects, 204. 
ſaves certain Huguenots in France, ib. his deſign 
of a college in oppoſition to that de propaganda 
ſide at Rome, 200. his letter to the prince of Ta- 


rente, 205. &c. his univerſal correſpondence, and 
3mpenetrable ſecrecy, 206. has ſpies every where, 


207. truſts none but his ſecretary I hucloe, and him 


not always, ib. his meſſage to France about the 


bufineſs of Dunkirk, 208 which not only ſecures 
the place, but produces a tolemn embaily to him, 
209. cardinal Mazarine's and Mr. de Bourdeaux's 


compliments to him, 210. he dies poſſetſed of ſo- 


vereign power, 211. conjectures about the place of 
his interment, 212. third of September tortunate 
and fatal to him, 213. compared to king Charles, 
in his perſon and acquirements, ib. in his natural 
abilities, eloquence, penetratioa, and manners, 
214. Sir Philip Warwick's picture of him, 215. n. 
in his piety, virtue, aud affabiuty, 217. in his 
humanity, good nature, and pertonal courage, 218. 
in his ſincerity and enthuſiaſm, 219. in his admi- 
niſtration of affairs, 223. and zeal for his country, 
226. his character ſummed up, 232. remarks on 
Mr. Cowley's diſcourſe, by way of vition, con- 
cerning the government of Oliver Cromwell, 234, 
240. 
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IN D E X. 


D. 


\ANES, upon what terms admitted into alliance 

with the Engliſh, 201. 

Depredations, Spaniſh, as ſet forth in Cromwell's 

_ manifeſto, 182. 

Doby, counteſs of, defends and ſurrenders the Iſle of 
an, 7 

Deppad. taken by ſtorm, with a terrible laughter, 


Dada, Mr. his heroic ſtanzas on the lord protector, 
295, & ſeq 
Dub, fege —1 of, raiſed by colonel Jones, 37. 
obliged to — St. John's town to 
| 1 » 67. 
Du „Sir William, accuſes Cromwell of cowar- 
ce, 23. 
Dunbar, Cromwell and his army in 2 there, 56, 
57, battle of, won by Cromwell, » $8, $ 
Dundaſs, Sir William, defends 22 caſtle 
ainſt Cromwell, 61. delivers it up, 63. 
Dunkirk, ſiege and battle of, 198, 199. reflections 
on the ſale of it, 199. a deſign to trick Cromwell 
of it, 208. 
Durham, a college inſtituted there by Cromwell for 
the convenience of the northern ſtudents, 176. 
Dutch, a war between them and the Engliſh, 178. 
which produces ſeveral bloody fights at ſea, ib. 179. 
ſus to Cromwell for a peace, ib. who grants them 
one upon very ſevere conditions, ib. 


E. 


hard, his ſtory of a private application from 
king Charles it. to Cromwell, 161, n. his pa- 


ne on Cromwell s 7:vernment, 175. 
— caſtle, ſiege and lurrendry of, 61, 62, 65 


INDEX 


F. 


IAirfax, general, his character, 27. all his ſuceeſs 
to be afribed to Cromwell, ib. is againſt a war 
with the Scots, 49. Cromwell attempts to ſatisfy 
him, 50. lays down his commiſſion, 51. and is 
ſucceeded by Cromwell, ib. 
Falconbridge, lord, Cromwell's ſon-in-law, ſent with 
a ſolemn embaſſy to F-ince, 201. | 
Falkland, lord, extract of a ſpeech of his concerning 
the biſhops of his time, 222, n. 

Fife, a battle there, won by Ciumwell's lieutenants, 
6. - | 
Fifth-monarchy-men, how managed by Cromwell, 
168. | ; 
Fleets, Spaniſh, deſtroy'd by Cromwell's, 190, 192. 
France, ſues for Cromwell's friendſhip, 179. who 
takes his part againſt Spain, 180. whether this was 
doing right, 199. : 


G. 


AGE, a prieſt, informs Cromwell how weak and 
wealthy the Spaniards were in America, 181. 
Gerard, Mr. beheaded for a plot againſt Cromwell, 
| 169. | | | 
Gillebrand, an almanack- maker, proſecuted by Laud 
for leaving the popiſh ſaints out of his kalendar, 
224, n. = 3 
Government, conferences on the ſettling of it, 131, 
13 „. 

Gowram, taken by Cromwell, 43. | 
Grievances, public, inquired into, and by whom, 
10. new ones, 11. 3 | | 
Grimſton, Sir Harbottle, charges Cromwell ineffec- 

tually in the houſe of commons, 123. 


. H. 


IN DE X. 


H. 


Hes doctor, executed for a conſpiracy againſt 
C 


romwell, 173. - 
iſpaniola, the Engliſh fail in ES attempt thercon, 
185. 
Hollis, lord, accuſes Cromwell of cowardice, 23. 
Huguenots, F reach, ſaved by Cromwell fiom puriſh- 
ment, 204. 


J. 


is, taken by Penn and Venables, 8 5. 
Jews, admitted by Cromwell into England, and 
why, 206. 
38 Cromwell's two, 150, 163. 
— of government, ſubſtance of it, 147, & 
eq. 
. colonel, raiſes the Fege e of Dublin, 37. 
Joyce, cornet, the ſtory of his ſeizing the king at 
Holmby houſe, 78, n. 
Ireland, ftate of that kingdom when Cromwell was 
en there, 35. 
Ireton, left by Cromwell his deputy i in Ireland, 46. 
his ſucceſs there, ib. a zealous commonwealth's 
man, 106. drives on the king's death, 107. 
Irorſides, Cromwell ſo called, 23. 
Iles, Britiſh, completely reduced to the parliament's 
| obedience, 75. 


: Judges, * Charles 8, their mats 223. 


K. 


Il:enny, taken by Cromwell, 44. 
Killing no Murder, dedication of the pamphlet 
10 called 7 1. . 


King, 


© 2:2 28 4 


King, no more juſtifiable when he exceeds his authe- 
rity than a conſtable, 16. 


| L : 


Ambert, general, wins a battle in Fife, 66. con- 
teſts the paſlage at ems ga 7 e, 68. 
Laud, archbiſhop, licenſes popiſh and forbids proteſ- 
tant books, 223, n. proſecutes an almanack-maker, 
224, N. 

Law — Cromwell ad rances the moſt able, 175. 

Lenthal, Mr. William, reproved in the houſe of com- 
mons for cen ſaring the long parliament, 18. 

Lelly, general, {ends an equivocal meſſage to Crom- 
well, 55. avoids an engagement, which Cromwell 
ſceks, ib. againſt figliting at Dunbar, 58. routed 
there, 5 

Levellers, quelled by Cromwell, 91. ſuppreſſed by 
his perſonal bravery, 124, & ſeq. their declaratio:s 

to the general and parhament, 124. how mana. cd 
afterwards by Cromwell, 168. | 

Locke, Mr. his thoughts concerning reſiſtance to a 
prince, 15, 16, 17. a ſtory of his concerning Crom- 
well, 123. his verſes on Cromwell, 295. | 

Lockhart, Mr. Cromwell's embailador to the French 
court, his remonſtrances there, 197, 204, 208. 

Londoners procure votes in their favour, 87. 

| Loreto, church of, the Romans in pain for it, 185. 

Ludlow, a ſaying of Cromwell's related by him, 118. 
n. ſuſpects Cromwell, and what he fay+ to lim 
thereupon, 128. what he ſays of Cromwell s being 
terrified from accepting the kingihip, 157, n. 


M. 


MI. generals, inſtituted and ſuppreſſed, 174. 
IVI Manifeſto, Cromwell's againit Spain, 181. 


, Q 4 Mardyke, 


I 

Mardyke, taken by the Engliſh and French, and de- 
livered up to the former, 197. | 

Marſton-moor, the battle there, 22. 

Mazarine, cardinal, engages Cromwell to the French 
intereſt, 180. writes to Turrenne about the impor- 
tance of his friendſhip, 197. complains of Crom- 
well, but at the ſame time complies, 207. his com- 
pliments to Cromwell, 209. of whom he ſtands 
greatly in awe, 210. 

Members, the five, demanded by the king in a hoſtile 
way, 14. eleven, impeached by the army, 81. 
Mexico, viceroy of, with his lady, periſh in an en- 

gagement off of Cadiz, 190. 

Miiton, his remark on the inconſiſtency of what was 
ſaid by king Charles's friends, 91, n. Latin ſecreta- 
ry of Cromwell, 176. | 

Mob, London, inſult the parliament, 87. | 

Montague, admiral, with Blake, blocks up the port 
hs Cadiz, where the Spaniſh plate-fleet is deſtroy- 

100. | | 

_ Montrole, uis of, his- unfortunate letter from 

Scotland cauſes the king to break off the confe- 

renees at Uxbridge, 109, & ſeq. copy of that letter, 

Append. No I. 265. | 

Morland, Mr. dete&s Willis to the king, 207. like to 
be killed by Cromwell, 207. 

Morgan, major-general, commands the 6000 Engliſh 
in Flanders, 197. ſets down before Dunkirk, 198. 
prevents the French from raiſing that ſiege, ibid. 
wins the battle of Dunkirk, 199. upon which the 
town furrenders, ib. 85 


N. 
kJ Aſeby fight, account of it, 25, the king's loſ 
in it, 28. couſequences of it, 29. Cromwell 
ſaid to be buried in the field wher: it was fought, 


282. 
Niſmes, 


I NN D E a3 


Niſmes, a tumult there, which Cromwell prevents the 
ill effects of, 204. e 


O. 


Rleans, father, what he ſays of the characters 
of Fairfax and Cromwell, 27. what of Crom- 
well's conduct in Scotland, 55. 


Ormond, marquis of, routed, 37. defied by Cromwell, 


Ws | 
Other houſe, in imitation of the houſe of peers, eſta- 
bliſhed by Cromwell, 63. liſt of its members, 164, n. 


F. 


Anegyric on Cromwell by the Portugueſe embaſſa- 
dor, — 25, 28, +4 n. 140, &c. tranſlation 
of the ſubſtance of it, 311, & ſeq. 5 
Pantaleon Sa, don, the juſtice done on him by Crom- 
well, 202. 
Parliament, Britiſh, ſenſe of one cc 


17. 
Parliament, the long, character of it, 9. &c. breaks 
with the king, 14. inſulted, and protected by the 
army, 87. offended at Cromwell, 89. paſs ſeveral 
votes in the king's favour, 100. which Cromwell 
renders ineffectual, 103. terrified by the army, and 
— to treat with it, 120. Cromwell diſſolves it by 
ce, 137. 
— W. firſt, 143. which paſſes the 
inſtrument of government, 147. his ſecond, 151. 
Cromwell's (| to it, ib. his third, 155. which 
debate upon the inſtrument of government, ib. offer 
him the crown, 157. which deliberation he re- 
fuſes, 0 R conferences * . 1 
* ject, A pend. II. 255 4. 
Adelved, 165. 4 | 1 


IN D E-© 

Penny, vice-admiral, commands in a Weſt-Tndia expe- 
dition, 185. takes Jamaica, ib. put in the Tower, 
186. 

Penruddock, colonel, executed for an inſurreclion, 
170. 

Petition and advice, the humble, confirming Cromwell 
in the protectorate, 162. 

Plots againſt Cromwell, 132, & ſeq. 


Portugal, forced by Cromwell to ſend an embaſſador 


to beg for yeace, 201. 


Prejudices, ity, reflections on them, 1. effects of 


them in the inſtance of our own troubles, 3. 
Preſhyterians, how managed by Cromwell, 167. 
Preſton, battle of, won by Cromwell, 33. 
Protector, lord, Cromwell made fo by the inſtrument 

of government, 147. his inauguration, 150. digni- 

fies that title, 177. which ſignifies more in him than 
either king or emperor, ibid. 
Puffendorf, a remarkable inſtance related by him con- 
_ cerning Cromwell, 203. 
Pulteney, Mr. extract from a ſpeech of his relating 


to Cromwell's manner of negotiating. and — | 


Inſults, 194, 197. 


Q. 


ing his ſhip taken by the French, 195. Crom- 
well procures him ſatisfaction, and how, 195, 196. 


R. 


Ri- colonel, a leader of the levellers, 


Remonſtrance of the ſtate of the nation, account of 
. 


Repreſentative, liſt of that ſummoned by Cromwell, 
Repub- 


#35 


eker, Engliſh, complains to Cromwell of hav- 


— 


——— 


Republicans, how managed by Cromwell, 167. 


IN D EX. 


Reſiſtance to a king, when lawful, 15, & ſeq. 

Retz, cardinal de, receives a letter from Cromwell, 
136, n 

Roſs, taken by Cromwell, 40. biſhop of, hanged, 45. 


8. 


Almon, Mr. what he ſays of Cromwell. 219. n. 
Savoy, duke of, obliged by Cromwell to ſpare 
his proteſtant ſubjects, 204. 8 
Scotland, remarks on the ſtate of it aſter Cromwell 
had reduced it, 76, | 


Scots, riſe of the war between them and the Engliſh, 


47- write to the Engliſh parliament upon the march 
of Cromwell's army, 32. terribly terrified upon his 
entering Scotland, 53. beat at Dunbar, 59, Co. 
and at — 71. their loſs there, 72. 

Self. denying ordinance an account of it, 23. Crom- 
well's views in promoting it, 116. 1 

Slingſby, Sir Henry, executed for a conſpiracy againſt 
Cromwell, 173. 

Sovereignty, by birth-right, a vain idea, 5. why con- 
tinued in particular families, 6. | | 


Spain endeavours to buy Cromwell's friendſhip, 180. 


— without ſucceſs, ib. manifeſto againſt that king; 

om, 131. 

Sprat, Mr. his poem on Cromwell's death, Appendix, 
297309. | | 

Stayner, captain, deſtroys the Spaniſn fleet off of 
Cadiz, 190. burns their ſhips in harbour at the Ca- 
naries, 191. 


Syndercomb, Miles, his plot —_ Cromwell, 173. 


Synnot, colonel, commands in Wexford, 39. 


INDEX 


T. 
Ton, lord, governor of Roſs, 40 


Tarente, prince of, Cromwell's letter to him, 


205, N, 

Temple, Sir William, his account of Cromwell's de- 
ſign to abandon the French and eſpouſe the Spaniſh 
intereſt, 200. 


Thames, river, Cromwell's body ſaid to be ſunk in 
it, 212. 

Thurloe, Mr. John, the only man Cromwell truſted, 
and him not always, 207. 

Titus, colonel, writes a pamphlet called Killing no 
Murder,” 171. dedication of it to Cromwell, ib. n. 

Tunis, the forts and ſhips there deſtroy d by Blake, 
189. 


TR: grand Gnke of; pays admiral Blake 6e, oool. 


V. 


Audois, perſecuted, and their cauſe eſpouſed by 
Cromwell, 204. 


Venables, commands the forces rr 


dition, 135. put in the Tower, ib. Cromwell's in- 
ſtructions to him, 186, n. 

Voltaire, Mr. de, what he ſays of king Charles, and 
I of England under him and Cromwell, 
226, n 


Vawell, Mr. * for a plot againſt Cromwell, 169. 


v. 


Xbridge, treaty of, an 1 of breaking it 
or by ons of leer from the marquis of 


w. 


, 108, & ſeq. 


D E KX. 


Aller, Mr. his ſtory of Cromwell's manner of 

W — the enthuſiaſts, 221. his obligations 
to Cromwell, 234. panegyric on him, 287---292, 
poem on Montague's fight at ſea, 292--. 294. on the 
protector's death, 309, 310. 

Wariſtoun, occaſions the battle of Dunbar, 535. 

Well wood, doctor, his character of the long parlia- 
ment, 9. &c. affirms Cromwell to have Ja in 
treaty with the king, 99. his account of breaking 
off the treaty of Uxbridge, 108, & ſeq. 

| Wexford, by — and the garriſon put to the 
ſword, 39. 


Whitelock, Mr. his opinion of Cromwell delivered 

to the chancellor of Scotland, 113. his conferences 
with Cromwell about ſettling the government, 131, 
245, 139, 245, 247, & ſeq. his remark on the diſ- 
ſolution of the long parliament, 138. 

bas ug major John, his declaration againſt Crom- 
well, 173. 

| Williams, biſhop, articles againſt him, 224, Ke. 

Willis, Sir Richard, brought over by Cromwell to 
betray the corre pondence of the royal party, 207. 

Worceſter, Cromwell comes up with the king there, 
68. battle of, won by Cromwell, 70. 

Wren, biſhop, forbids talking on religious ſubjefts, 
223, i 
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publithed by Order of his Majeſty the King of Den- 
mark; and enlarged with Obſervation: from ancient 
and modern Authors that have written on the Anti- 


 quities of Egypt; by Dr. PETER TEMPLEMAN. 


Elegantly printed on a fine Writing Royal Paper, and 
a new Type, in Two Volumes Folio. 


Books printed for L. Davis and C. Revurns. 
VII. The fame Work printed in one Volume 
Ocravo, with Plates, Price bound Six Shillings. 


VIII. TRAVELS thr Part of EurorPs, As1a 
M1xos, ſeveral Iſlands of the AxcurrtLaco, Syara, 
Part *#sTing, MounT Sinai, &c. &c. Written origi- 
nally in Low Dutch, by the Hon. Mr. VAN EG. 
MOND, Envoy Extraordinary from the States-Gene- 
ral to the Court of Naples; and JOHN HEYMAN, 
Profeſſor of the Oriental Languages at Leyden. In 
Two Volumes Ocavo, Price 10s. | 


IX. A VOYAGE to SouTn-Amtriea, deſcribing 
at large the Spaniſh Cities, Towns, Provinces, &c. on 
that extenſive Continent. Interſperſed throughout 
with Reflections on the Genius, Manners, Cuitoms, 
and Trade of the Inhabitants ; together with the 
Natural Hiſtory of the Country. And an Account 
of their Gold and Silver Mines. Undertaken by 
Command 'of his Majeſty the King of Spain, by 
Dox GORE Juan, and Dox Ax roxio de ULLoa, 
both Captains of the Royal Navy, Members of the 
Royal Societies of London and Berlin ; and corre- 
ſponding Members of the Royal Academy at Paris. 
Tranſlated from the Original Spaniſh. Illuſtrated 
with Copper-Plates. In Two Vols. Octavo. Price 128. 


X. The learned Mr. CHISHULL's Travels in 
TourxEy, and back to ExcLaxd. Publiſhed by Dr. 
MEAD, Price 145. bound. Felio. 


XI. Antiquitates Afiatice ; per Ev. Cnisnuli, 
Price 145. Folio. — 


XII. Mav. de MamTzxon's Letters and Life. 


In Three Volumes Twelves. 


XIII. MoxTesqQuievu's Riſe and Fall of the Ro- 
mai Emfire; a new Edition, in Octavo, Price 5s. 


